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CHAPTER  Y. 

MANNEES    OP    THE    HEEOIO    AGE. 

I.  —  Social  Oeganization. 

THE  Greeks  very  early  relinquished  a  nomadic  life,  if,  indeed, 
they  ever  followed  it.  The  domestic  religion  which  they 
brought  from  Asia  must  have  led  them  always  towards  a  settled 
life  and  private  ownership,  since  each  family  required  a  piece  of 
tj-round  of  its  own  on  which  to  build  a  tomb  for  the  dead  and  a 
home  for  the  living.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  depict  this  primitive 
social  organization.  What  has  been  said  of  events  must  be  re- 
peated concerning  modes  of  life.  As  we  are  obliged  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  deducing  any  authentic  history  from  the  ancient 
traditions,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  accepting  certain  facts 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  so  also  we  cannot  attain  greater  precision 
concerning  political  and  social  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  in 
this  respect  also  the  legend  contains  a  portion  of  truth ;  namely,  in 
the  idea  of  the  character  of  the  prehistoric  age  which  is  given  by 
the  narrations  which  date  from  it,  and  especially,  for  an  epoch 
comparatively  modern,  by  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  legendary  poetry  deals  with  two 
periods.  In  the  one  Greece  appears  struggling  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism against  physical  evils  and  wild  beasts,  against  rapine  and 
violence  of  every  kind.  This  is  the  heroic  age,  —  the  time  of 
Theseus  and  of  Herakles.  The  other  period  shows  a  more  civilized 
state,  a  more  stable  life,  royal  races  held  in  honor,  and  domestic 
strifes  for  the  moment  suspended,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  enter- 
prise. In  place  of  hostile  tribes  we  see  a  people  whose  diverse 
elements  are  brought  into  permanent  unity  by  the  Trojan  war. 
Manifestly  in  the  first  period  strife    is  still  going  on  between  the 
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Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgians,  —  between  the  new  comers,  that  is 
to  say,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil;  in  the  second, 
the  victory  of  the  Hellenes  is  secured,  and  the  unity  of  the  nation 
established,  although  in  Homer  it  has  still  no  general  name  except 
Panachaians. 

The  independence  of  the  Greek  character  already  manifests  itself 
in  the  Iliad.  There  are  no  castes.  The  nobles  are  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  most  active,  the  bravest,  the  most  eloquent.  It 
is  because  they  possess  these  qualities  that  they  are  regarded  as 
sons  of  the  gods  and  receive  respect  and  obedience.  But  any  man 
may  claim  this  origin  if  he  can  prove  it  by  his  valor.  Between  the 
people  and  the  nobles  there  is  no  insurmountable  barrier ; 
no  man  may  live  slothfully  upon  any  ancestral  fame. 
As  later  among  the  Scandinavians,  all  things  belong  to 
the  brave.  Although  he  claims  divine  descent,  the  indi- 
vidual makes  his  own  place,  in  the  earliest  times  by  bodily 
strength,  later  by  intellect.  How  remote  we  are  already  from  the 
motionless  East !  It  is  another  civilization  dawning,  a  new  life  of 
humanity  about  to  begin.  In  the  East,  where  the  gods  reign, 
all  must  remain  changeless  as  divinity.  Here  man  rules,  all  will 
be  action,  passion,  boundless  desires,  audacious  attempts ;  for  him 
Prometheus  has  stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  and  in  giving  him 
inspiration,  by  teaching  him  the  arts,   has  broken  his  chains. 

These  "  nurselings  "  ^  of  the  gods,  who  have  received  from  Zeus 
the  sceptre,  and  transmit  it  in  hereditary  succession,  are  considered 
mediators  between  their  people  and  Heaven.  When  they  rule  wisely, 
the  black  earth  brings  forth  abundant  harvests,  the  trees  bend  under 
the  weight  of  fruit,  the  flocks  are  fruitful,  and  the  sea  is  rich  in 
fish.  But  let  the  kings,  "bribe-swallowing  judges,"^  render  unjust 
sentences,  and  angry  Zeus  unchains  the  storm,  the  rivers  overflow 
their  banks,  torrents  rush  from  the  mountains,  and  the  fields  are 
laid  waste.*^  This  is  the  poetic  ideal ;  in  reality,  these  kings  are 
only  the  military  or  religious  chiefs  of  their  nation.  The  most 
powerful    of   them   have  for   a   palace,  —  where,   in    case   of   need, 

1  Harvester  reaping.  This  harvester  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  Lityerses,  the 
Phrygian  hero,  son  of  Midas,  who  himself  harvested  his  grain.  (Gold  coin  of  uncertain  coinage). 

^  AioTpe(f)€es  or  SioyeveeS' 

2  BacrtX^a?  Scopocpdyovs  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  i.  38). 
4  Odyssetj,  xix.  109-114  j  Iliad,  xvi.  384-392. 
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they  shut  themselves  up  with  their  riches,  —  one  of  those  enclo- 
sures of  enormous  stones  bequeathed  them  by  the  Pelasgians,  or 
constructed  by  themselves,  following  Pelasgian  examples.  In  all 
matters  of  importance  they  consult  the  nobles  around  them.  When 
they  give  decisions,  it  is  with  the  advice  of  the  wise  men  and  ancients 
of  the  community ;  and  by  ''  ancients "  we  must  not  understand 
aged  men,  but  nobles.  It  is  they  who,  convoked  by  Agamemnon 
before  Troy,  send  deputies  to  Achilleus  to  appease  his  wrath.  The 
revenues  of  the  kings  are  voluntary  gifts,  the  fruits  of  the  land,  a 


W^WM^^^i 


AGAMEMNON   RECEIVED   BY   HELEN   IN   THE    ISLAND   OF    LEUKAS.^ 


larger  part  of  the  spoils,  and,  in  the  sacrifices,  a  double  portion  of 
the  victims'  flesh.^  They  have  no  insignia  but  a  sceptre,  no  guards 
but  heralds,  and  at  assemblies  they  have  the  most  honorable  seat. 
There  is  no  trace  of  that  adoration,  of  those  servile  formalities 
which  Oriental  kings  impose  on  those  who  approach  them. 

We  find  in  the  Iliad,  it  is  true,  that  Agamemnon,  "  the  king  of 
men,"  has  a  certain  supremacy,  but  this  is  because  an  expedition 
into   a   distant   country  and   a   dangerous   war   require   more    con- 

^  Engraving  on  an  Etruscan  mirror  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (CataL,  No.  3,124).  Helen 
(Elinai),  in  rich  Phrygian  dress,  seated  on  a  throne,  extends  her  hand  to  Agamemnon 
{Ackmemrun),  welcoming  him  to  her  kingdom,  the  Island  of  Leukas,  one  of  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed.  Between  these  two  personages  is  Menelaos  {Menle),  represented  as  a  young  man, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  dish,  and  in  his  right  a  lance.  Behind  Agamemnon  is  a  Lasa,  or 
secondary  divinity  {Lasa  Tkimrae),  holding  a  little  vase  and  a  stylet.  On  the  other  side  of 
Helen  is  Paris  Alexandres  (Elchsntre),  crowned  by  a  winged  divinity  (Mean),  accompanied  by 
a  fawn.     The  last  figure  at  the  left  is  Aias  (Aefas).     Cf.  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spiegel,  iii.  177. 

2  This  right  of  kings  and  military  chiefs  to  an  extra  supply  of  food  appears  throughout 
Greek  and  Ptoman  historv,  and  even  in  the  first  ases  of  Christianity. 
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centration  of  authority.  Moreover,  Agamemnon  joined  to  his  title 
that  which,  at  the  time,  made  him  especially  respected,  —  power; 
he  was  himself  among  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  army 
was  the  largest.  See,  however,  how  Achilleus  defies  him  and  how 
Thersites  insults  him ;  see  also,  in  the  Odyssey ,  into  what  a  con- 
dition these  kings  of  the  heroic  age  fell  when,  like  Laertes,  they 
bent  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  to  retain    men's  respect    had 


ACHILLEUS   PUTTING   ON  HIS   ARMOR. ^ 


only  the  memory  of  their  great  deeds,  or,  like  Nestor,  the  gift 
of  eloquent  speech.  Frequently  Odysseus  is  less  the  chief  than 
the  comrade  of  his  followers  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Phoiakians  is, 
like  the  Greek,  surrounded  in  his  island  by  those  whom  the  poet 
calls  fiaai\rje<;,  kings,  or  dvaKTes,  masters,  and  who  are  also  called 
"the  good,  the  just."  These  are  the  members  of  certain  families 
beloved  of  the  gods,  from  whom  they  are  descended,  and  from 
whom  they  receive,  as  by  hereditary  right,  strength,  courage,  and 

^  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre.  The  hero  is  represented  surrounded  by  warriors  ;  he  ha? 
already  put  on  his  cuirass  and  his  casque,  and  a  servant  is  fastening  a  greave  to  his  right  leg. 
In  the  figure  on  the  left  wearing  the  pilos  [a  felt  cap]  we  recognize  Odysseus. 
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eloquence,  —  families,   that   is    to    say,   who   have   won    their   rank 
bv  their   courage,  and   retain   it  by  their   gallant  deeds. ^      On    the 


AMPHIOX    AND    ZETIIOS. 


field  of  battle  all  they  claim  is  to  have  the  posts  of  greatest  dan- 
ger, to  encounter  in  single   combat  the  bravest  of   the   enemy ;   in 


^  Aristotle  (iv.  6)  regards  as  the  essential  attribute  of  rank  the  hereditary  possession 
of  wealth  and  virtue.  But  we  know  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  latter  word.  For  the 
Greeks,  aperf]  is  derived  from*Apr;s.  as  among  the  Romans  virtus,  vir,  and  vis  have  the  same 
root. 

■^  Bas-reUef,  in  marble,  of  the  Palazzo  Spada,  from  IJraun,  Zwolfantike  Basreliefi,  pi.  iii. 
Amphion  stands,  lyre  in  hand,  before  his  brother  Zethos,  who  is  seated  before  an  altar  of 
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the  city,  some  few  prerogatives,  rather  matters  of  honor  than  of 
profit.  In  times  of  peace  they  keep  up  miHtary  exercises  in  games 
which  are  a  mimic  warfare.  Some  of  them  play  on 
the  lyre,  after  the  example  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus, 
and  sing  the  lofty  deeds  of  the  brave,  or  listen 
to  the  Rhapsodies,  which  were  held  in  great  honor, 
for  in  preserving  the  genealogy  of  the  heroes  these 
ancient  poems  also  preserved  the  glory  of  their  de- 
scendants. Nor  did  these  warriors  scorn  manual 
labor,  any  more  than  did  Hephaistos,  son  of  the 
king  of  the  gods.  One  of  them,  slain  before  Troy,  is  celebrated 
by  Homer  as  very  skilful  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and  on  this  account 


ENGRAVED 
STONE.l 


CHARIOT  OF   TRV   HEROIC   AGI5.2 


specially  beloved  by  Athene.  Odysseus  handles  the  axe  as  well  as 
the    spear.       He    is   able  to   make  for   himself  a  bed   and  a  boat. 

Artemis.  Artists  and  poets  have  delifrhted  to  represent  the  contrast  in  character  between  the 
twin  sons  of  Antiope,  the  Boiotian  Dioskouroi,  —  one  a  lover  of  sons,  «ind  indeed  himself  the 
earliest  of  all  singers ;  the  other  a  rude  hunter,  who  especially  honored  Artemis  and 
decorated  her  altars. 

^  Engraved  stone  from  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  pi.  xxxi.  No.  8.  Odysseus,  abandoned  in 
the  Island  of  Ogygia,  is  occupied  in  making  a  raft;  he  has  a  hammer  in  his  hand. 

"^  Chariot  of  Zeus,  on  the  Fran9ois  Vase,  from  the  Morium.  deW  Tnstit.  archeoL,  vol.  iv.,  pi. 
liv.-lv.,  and  W.  Helbig,  Das  homerische  Epos  aus  den  Denkm.  erlaut.,  fig.  18,  p.  101.    Upon  the 
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Acliilleiis  himself  makes  ready  a  banquet  ;  and  the  skilful  car- 
penter sits  at  the  king's  table  at  the  side  of  seers,  leeches,  and 
inspired  singers. 

This  aristocracy,  however,  was  destined  to  endure  for  centuries, 
for  it  had  for  its  protection  not  merely  bodily  strength  and  the  tradi- 
tional respect  of  the  people,  but  also  wealth.  The  club  of  Herakles 
and  the  lion's  skin  no  longer  sufficed  to  the  warrior ;  he  must  have 
his  chariot,  his  fiery  steeds,  and  a  suit  of  armor  so  costly  that  it 
was  often  believed  to  be  a  gift  -  of  the  gods,  and  so  strong  that 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  it  gave  the  chief  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  defenceless  multitude.  More  than  all  this,  these  nobles 
exercise  religious  functions  :  they  offer  prayers,  they  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  the  people ;  for  their  family  gods  are  also  the  gods  of 
the  city.  Religion  consecrates  their  pre-eminence,  and  when  the 
kings  of  the  heroic  age  disappear,  the  Eupatrids  will  long  remain 
masters  of  the  State.  But  their  moral  qualities  are  scanty;  virtue 
is  the  valor  given  by  Ares,  and  piety  the  fear  which  Nemesis 
inspires. 

Below  the  nobles,  who  formed  the  council  of  the  king,  and  in 
battle  the  line  of  war-chariots,  is  the  crowd  of  freemen ;  below 
them,  the  mercenaries,  6rJTe<;,  and  a  small  number  of  slaves.  The 
nobles  form,  on  all  important  occasions,  an  assembly  which  gathers 
outside  the  circle  of  polished  stones,^  where  the  chiefs  sit  with 
the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  agora.  If  as  yet  they  take  no 
part  in  the  deliberations,  at  least  they  hear  discussed  in  their 
presence  all  important  interests,  and  by  murmurs  of  approval  or  of 
displeasure  they  influence  the  decision  about  to  be  made.  When  a 
king  has  spoken,  "  the  assembly  swayed  like  high  sea- waves  of  the 
Icarian  Main  that  east  wind   and   south  wind  raise,  rushing  upon 

axle  rests  the  body  of  the  chariot  (Blcjipos),  which  protected  the  -warrior  only  to  the  knee.  It 
is  open  in  the  back,  and  has  a  piece  of  bent  wood  around  the  front,  which  serves  as  a 
balustrade  ;  this  was  called  avrv^,  and  to  it,  when  the  chariot  stopped,  the  reins  were  fastened. 
The  pole  (pvfios)  was  attached  beneath  the  body  of  the  chariot,  and  ended  at  the  yoke ;  it  was 
also  attached  above  by  a  bent  pole  which  comes  nearly  to  the  neight  of  the  hand  of  Zeus  in 
the  illustration.  The  yoke  (^vyos)  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  and  fastened  to  it 
by  a  pin  and  by  leather  thongs  (^wyoSea/xos).  Broad  leather  thongs  (XevraSm),  passed  round 
the  horses'  necks,  fasten  them  to  the  yoke. 

^  See  p.  291,  in  the  Agora  of  Mykenai,  from  Schliemann,  pi.  vi.,  a  specimen  of  these  con- 
structions. In  this  circular  wall,  with  the  seat  at  its  base.  Dr.  Schliemann  recognizes  '*  the 
circle  of  the  agora"  (Euripides,  Orestes,  919).  Within  this  enclosure,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  akropohs,  were  discovered  the  tombs  so  rich  in  ornaments  of  gold. 
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them  from  the  clouds  of  father  Zeus ;  and  even  as  when  the  west 
wind  Cometh  to  stir  a  deep   cornfield  with  violent  blast,  and   all 


ANTIQUE    BRONZE   CUIRASS   FOUND   IN   THE    BED   OF    THE    ALPHEIOS.^ 


the  ears  bow  down,  so  was  the  assembly  stirred."  ^  Accordingly, 
Homer  expresses  the  wish  that  Kalliope  should  be  the  constant 
companion  of  kings,  to  assuage  by  eloquence  the  tumult  of  the 
people.^ 

1  From  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen.,  vol.  vii.  (1883),  pi.  i.-iii.  (W.  J.  Stillman).  Of  this 
cuirass  there  is  only  the  back,  where  are  visible,  along  the  dorsal  line,  and  in  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  figures,  holes  which  may  have  been  made  by  arrows.  It  is  covered  with  archaic  designs. 
On  the  upper  part,  over  the  shoulder-blades,  are  two  lions  and  two  bulls ;  between  them  two 
sphinxes  and  two  lions,  facing  each  other.  The  arrangement  of  these  animals  in  parallel 
zones,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  suggests  the  painting  on  vases  of  Oriental 
style.  In  the  lower  portion  are  six  human  figures;  on  the  right,  Apollo,  followed  by  two 
goddesses,  Leto  and  Artemis  (?'|.  Towards  the  god,  who  holds  a  lyre,  three  persons  are 
advancing,  of  whom  the  foremost  has  a  fillet  round  his  head,  and  his  right  hand  held  out 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration. 

"^  Iliad  [English  prose  translation  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers,  pp.  25-26]. 

^  In  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilleus,  Homer  depicts  a  scene  where  a  cause  is 
pleaded,  and  the  ancients  render  a  decision :  "  And  the  people  were  crowded  together  in  an 

VOL.  I.  —  19 
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J" 
We  find,  then,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  history  of  Greece, 

the  habit  of  assembling  for  public  discussion.  The  necessity  of  con- 
vincing before  commanding,  sharpened  the  intellect  of  these  men ; 
all  their  faculties  were  thus  held  in  hand,  and  ready  for  the  most 
brilliant  action. 

We  must  further  note  that  the  condition  of  those  who  formed 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  better  in  the  time  of  the  Homeric 
kings  than  later  under  aristocratic  governments ;  see  in  the 
Odyssey  the  relations  of  Odysseus  with  the  swineherd  Eumaios, 
once  a  slave.  • 

This  race,  already  so  free  in  its  political  constitution,  was  even 
more  so  in  its  religious  organization  :  it  had  no  priests,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  no  clergy  as  a  separate  class ;  no  sacred  book, 
like  the  Bible,  the  Vedas,  or  the  Zendavesta,  —  that  is  to  say,  no 
body  of  consecrated  doctrines ;  and  this  twofold  fact  is  fundamental 
in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Hellenes. 
As  the  head  of  the  family  is  priest  in  his  own  house,  so  the  king 
is  the  chief  priest  of  his  city. 

"  'T  is  thine  to  rule  the  country's  altar-hearth," 

say  the  daughters  of  Danaos  to  the  king  of  Argos.^  He  it  is  who 
offers  the  sacrifice  for  his  people,  —  not,  however,  feeling  himself 
thereby  invested  with  a  sacred  character ;  ^  when  he  sacrifices  in 
the  name  of  the  city,  he  fulfils  a  public  function. 

assembly,  for  there  a  contest  had  arisen,  two  men  contending  about  the  ransom-money  of  a  slain 
man.  The  one  affirmed  that  he  had  paid  all,  expounding  to  the  people  ;  but  the  other  denied, 
averring  that  he  had  received  nought ;  and  both  sought  to  find  an  end  of  the  dispute  before 
a  judge.  The  people  applauded  both,  supporters  of  either  party,  and  the  heralds  kept  order 
among  the  people ;  while  the  elders  sat  upon  polished  stones  in  the  sacred  circle,  and  held  in 
their  hands  the  staves  of  the  clear-voiced  heralds  :  with  these,  then,  the}^  arose,  and  alternately 
pleaded  their  cause.  And  in  the  midst  lay  two  talents  of  gold,  to  be  given  to  him  who  should 
best  establish  his  claim  among  them  "  {Iliad,  xviii.  497-508).  See,  in  the  Annuaire  pour  la 
Sociele  pour  rencouracjement  des  Etudes  r/rec(jues,  1884,  p.  90,  the  commentary  of  M.  Dareste 
upon  this  passage.  —  The  wand,  or  sceptre,  which  the  elders  took  in  hand  before  beginning  a 
speech,  was  an  indication  that  they  then  performed  a  public  duty.  This  usage,  tliough  changed, 
was  retained  ;  Athens  later  had  public  orators.  [See  also  Kennedy's  collection  of  the  Homeric 
passages   concerning   lawsuits.  —  Ed.] 

^  Aischylos,  The  Suppliants,  370  [English  translation  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  p.  150]. 

2  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  liigli-priest  of  the  Kabeiroi  of  Samothrace, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  ruler  of  the  island  and  perhaps  also  the  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos, 
—  at  least  in  the  earliest  times.  But  those  who  held  even  hereditary  priesthoods  were  none  the 
less  citizens  in  all  respects.  A  greater  purity  of  morals  was  imposed  on  them.  Many  priest- 
hoods were  held  by  women :  the  priestess  of  Demeter  wore  a  wreath  of  poppies  and  ears  of 
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But  superstition  is  one  of  the  most  natural  instincts  of  the 
human  race,  and  worship  never  limits  itself  to  a  simple  act  of 
adoration  or  gratitude  towards  the  Supreme  Being. 
All  races  of  man  have  sought  to  pluck  from  the 
future  the  secrets  which  it  will  forever  keep,  and 
all  have  had  sorcerers,  magicians,  or,  like  the 
Greeks,  diviners  interpreting  celestial  signs,  fanat- 
ics who  saw  the  invisible  world,  epileptic  seers,  like 
the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  who  felt  the  god  move  within 
them  and  express  his  will.  The  Greeks  believed  these  prophets 
to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  divinity,  and  consulted 
them  with  full  confidence.  Thus  the  temple  of  Dodona  had  its 
sacred  doves,  and  its  secular  oaks  which  whispered  as  the  wind 
passed  through  their  branches,  while  three  priestesses,  the  Pelei- 
ades,  interpreted  the  confused  sound.  The  oracles  of  Apollo, 
received  through  the  Pythia,  were  transmitted  by  the  priests ; 
and  Orpheus  accompanied  the  Argonauts  both  to  enliven  their 
long  voyage  with  his  music,  and  also  to  explain  celestial  signs. 
The  most  famous  soothsayers  were  Amphiaraos,  who  accompanied 
the  seven  chiefs  in  the  first  war  against  Thebes,  Teiresias  and  his 
daughter  Manto  among  the  Thebans,  and  Kalchas,  who  was  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  was  also  believed  that  the  gods  sent  to  men,  by  dreams 
or  by  thunderbolts,  important  intimations,  threats,  and  promises.^ 
Certain  families  even  were  believed  to  possess,  by  hereditary  right, 
divine  inspiration,  or  the  privilege  of  being  specially  pleasing  to 
the  gods  in  the  performance  of   religious   mysteries.^     These  were 

corn;  the  priestess  of  Athene,  at  Athens,  wore  the  aegis,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet.  The 
temple  of  Dionysos  in  Athens  was  served  by  fourteen  virgins,  like  the  Roman  vestals.  Many 
priestesses  were  obliged  to  take  the  vow  of  chastity,  as  appears  by  passages  in  Pausanias. 
The  priests  of  Artemis  of  Ephesos  were  eunuchs.  But  these  privations,  like  certain  other 
abstinences,  seem  to  have  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Christian  idea  of  mortification  of 
the  flesh.  Upon  this  question,  see  Maury,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xiv.  Later  there  existed  many 
religious  brotherhoods,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  Chapters  XV.  and  XXVII. 

1  Head  of  the  Delphic  Pythia,  on  a  tetradrachm  of  Syracuse.  The  hair  stands  erect,  and 
the  head  is  surrounded  with  fillets.  Around  her  are  dolphins.  (See  A.  de  Longperier,  (Euvres, 
published  by  G.  Schlumberger,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.) 

■■^  A  thunderbolt  falling  to  the  right  was  a  favorable  omen  (Iliad,  ii.  353). 

3  Thus,  among  the  Elians  the  Telliadai,  the  Klytiadai,  and  the  lamidai;  at  Eleusis,  the 
Eumolpids  and  Kerykes;  at  Athens,  the  Eteoboutadai ;  at  Thebes,  the  Aigidai;  at  Sparta  and 
Sikyon,  the  priests  of  Apollo  Karneios ;  at  Delphi,  the  descendants  of  Deukalion. 
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doubtless  the  last  remnant  of  ancient  theocratic  races  deprived  by 
revolutions  of  their  temporal  authority.  In  the  belief  of  the  Greeks, 
god    was   the    ancestor    of    these    honored    families.      Pindar, 


some 


AMPHIAROS,    TYDEUS,    AND   ADRASTOS.^ 


celebrating  a  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  an  lamid  soothsayer,  relates  how  the  prophetic  gift  came  to 
this  family :  — 

"  The  dark-haired  girl  Evadne  was  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheios, 
and  was  there  beloved  by  Apollo  ;  and  there,  laying  aside  her  girdle  woven 
with  purple  woof  and  her  silver  ewer,  under  dark  bushes  she  brought  forth  a 

^  Engraving  on  an  Etruscan  mirror,  from  Gerhard,  Etruskische  Spiegel,  vol.  i.,  pi.  clxxviii., 
and  p.  171.  Before  Adrastos  {Atrste),  seated  at  the  left,  are  Tydeus  (Tute)  and  Amphiaraos 
{Amphiare),  who  are  speaking  to  him.  Tydeus  is  standing,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  bracelet. 
We  may  perhaps  see  here  an  allusion  to  the  treachery  of  Eriphyle,  sister  of  Adrastos  and 
wife  of  Amphiaraos.  She  for  a  gold  necklace  betrayed  to  Polyneikes  her  husband's  place  of 
concealment.  The  soothsayer  knew  that  the  enterprise  was  destined  to  be  unsuccessful,  and 
concealed  himself  to  avoid  joining  in  it. 
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boy  instinct  with  divinity.  To  her  the  deity  of  the  golden  locks  sent  to  assist 
her  gentle  Eileithyia  and  the  Fates,  and  lamos  was  born.  Him,  in  her 
anguish,  she  left  upon  the  ground,  and  by  the  counsel  of  the  gods  two  bright- 
eyed  serpents  caring  for  him,  nourished  him 
with  the  harmless  venom  of  bees.  .  .  .  He, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  ripeness  of  golden- 
crowned  youth,  descending  by  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  Alphcios,  under  the  open  sky, 
called  upon  wide-ruling  Poseidon,  his  grand- 
sire,  and  on  the  bow-bearing  guardian  of 
heaven-founded  Delos,  asking  that  honor  might 
be  upon  his  head  for  the  rearing  of  a  people. 
And  the  infallible  voice  of  his  father  answered 
and  said  unto  him  :  'Arise,  my  son,  come 
hither,  following  my  voice  into  a  land  where 
all  men  shall  meet.'  So  they  came  to  the  steep 
rock  of  lofty  Kronion.  There  the  god  granted 
him  a  double  treasure  of  divination :  first,  to 
hear  the  voice  that  cannot  lie,  and  next,  when 
daring  Herakles,  noble  offspring  of  the  Alkei- 
dai,  should  found  for  his  father  the  thronged 
festival  and  the  mightiest  law  of  games,  then  he  commanded  him  to  estab- 
lish an  oracle  on  the  summit  of  the  altar  of  Zeus.  From  which  time 
much  renowned  among  the  Hellenes  is  the  race  of  the  lamidai.  Wealth, 
too,  followed,  and  honoring  valor,  they  come  into  a  glorious  path."  ^ 


MARBLE    STATUE.^ 


But  these  soothsayers,  and  even  the  colleges  of  priests  who  had 
the  exclusive  right  to  perforin  certain  functions,  as  those  of  Zeus  at 
Dodona,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  did  not  form  a  class  separate  from 
the  other  citizens,  and  never  as  priests  took  any  special  part  in 
affairs  of  state.  Greece,  in  a  word,  had  neither  sacerdotal  nor 
military  caste. 

^  Victim-killer  bearing  a  calf.  Archaic  statue  in  marble,  found  upon  the  Athenian 
Akropolis ;  from  a  photograph.  The  garment,  in  very  low  relief,  was  doubtless  made 
ei?ective  by  color  ;   the  eyes  were  of  some  different  material. 

2  Olympic  Odes,  vi.  50-117  [English  prose  translation,  by  Ernest  Myers,  pp.  19-21]. 
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II.  —  The  Family  ;    Industry. 

As  in  all  barbaric  communities,  violence  came  before  justice, 
and  homicide  was  frequent.  '^  Our  ancestors,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  always  bore  arms.  At  Kume,  the  law  regarding  murder 
required,  for  condemnation,  that  the  accuser  should  bring  forward 
as  witnesses  a  certain  number  of  his  own  relatives."  ^     These  are 

the  cojuratores  of  the  German  law ;  and 
this  custom  attests  that  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  have  witnesses  in  order  to  obtain 
justice,  it  was  also  necessary  to  have  spears 
to  defend  a  man  against  the  vendetta  of 
the  family  of  the  person  condemned.  Nat- 
urally manners  were  simple,  because  men 
were  poor ;  and  there  was  a  liberty  un- 
known to  the  Eastern  nations,  because  each 
man  had  need  of  other  men.  In  heroic 
Greece  a  servile  class  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed ;  captives  taken  in 
war,  or  purchased,  are  less  slaves  tlian 
servants.  The  dying  Alkestis  extends  her 
hand  to  her  slaves  for  the  last  farewell. 
Eumaios  had  hoped  that  Odysseus,  on  his 
return  to  Ithaka,  would  give  him  a  house,  a  field,  and  a  wife ; 
when  he  meets  his  master's  son,  he  kisses  him  on  the  forehead 
and  eyes.  But  the  old  swineherd  has  already  uttered  the  sentiment 
which  all  Greece,  even  the  philosophers,  repeated  at  a  later  day : 
"  Zeus  takes  away  half  a  man's  worth  when  the  day  of  slavery 
seizes  hold  of  him."  ^ 


ODYSSEUS. 


^  Aristotle,  Politics,  ii.  6. 

2  Bronze  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (Chabouillet,  Catalogue,  No.  3,057),  which 
has  been  beheved  to  represent  Odysseus  wearin<j  the  pilos,  and  carrying  on  his  left  arm 
a  ram,  in  memory  of  the  ram  of  Polyphemos,  which  saved  him.  According  to  Chabouillet, 
the  right  hand  doubtless  held  the  stake  with  which  he  put  out  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops. 

^  Odyssey,  xvii.  322. 
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The  condition  of  the  slave  is  endurable/  that  of  the  woman  is 
honored.  Here  domestic  society,  the  family,  is  better  constituted 
than  among  the  Oriental  races,  the  Jews  excepted,^  —  a  sure  presage 
that  political  society  will  also  be  better  organized,  more  just  and 
more  free.^  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  but  not  concubinage.  The 
Greek  wife  is  still  purchased,*  it  is  true,  but  she  is  no  longer  con- 


POLYXENE,   DAUGHTER   OF   PRIAM,   AND   TROILOS   AT   THE   FOtTNTAIN.^ 

demned  to  the  obscurity  and  solitude  of  the  harem  ;  she  lives  in  the 
open  air,  —  or  at  least  in  the  early  period  ;  later  her  existence  seems 
to  be  more  restricted.  At  Athens  she  was  shut  up  in  the  gynaikonitis, 
and  her  condition  before  the  law  was  one  of  inferiority.^  Excluded 
from  heirship  to  her  husband,  made  the  ward  of  her  son,  she  is  a 


^  See,  in  the  Odysseij,  the  condition  of  the  servants  of  Odysseus ;  he  promises  those  who 
remain  faitlifiil  that  they  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  the  brothers  of  Telemachos. 

2  We  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  M.  Paturet  {La 
condition  juridique  de  la  femme  dans  rancienne  Egypte,  1885),  the  wife  was  her  husband's 
equal. 

3  Aristotle,  Polit.,  LIV.  ii.  5,  11 :  "  Our  fathers  bought  and  sold  their  wives."  Agamemnon 
says  to  Achilleus  that  he  will  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  without  asking  gifts 
(avdebvov)  (Iliad,  ix.  146)  ;  and  Hektor  gave  to  Andromache  fivpia  edua  (lb.,  xxii.  472).  Cf. 
Pausanias,  III.,  xii. 

4  We  see  in  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  that  the  employment  of  nurses  to  teach  children  a 
foreign  tongue  was  practised  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns. 

^  Painting  on  a  vase,  from  the  Annali  delV  Instituto,  1850,  tav.  d'  agg.,  E.,  F.,  1.  Polyxene 
and  her  brother  Troilos,  the  youngest  son  of  Priam,  approach  the  fountain,  one  to  fill  the 
hydreia  which  she  carries  in  her  arms,  the  other  to  water  his  horses.  On  the  fountain  is  a 
crow,  whose  presence  and  cries  announce  the  disaster  which  threatens  Troilos.  Achilleus  is, 
in  fact,  hidden  behind  the  fountain,  and  Troilos  cannot  escape  him.  Cf.  Overbeck,  Bildiverke, 
p.  339. 

^  Euripides,  referring  to  the  customs  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  wife  buying  the  husband. 
Xprifiarav  iirep^oXfi,  that  is  to  say,  with  her  dowry. 
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minor  all  her  life.  The  links  of  the  chain  laid  upon  her  by  ancient 
servitude  were  not  entirely  broken.  At  the  same  time  there  had 
been,  even  then,  some  gain  for  her,  inasmuch  as  her  dowry,  becom- 
ing her  own  possession,  made  her  future  secure.     At  the  period  of 


ODYSSECS    MAKIXG    HIMSKI.F    KNOWX    TO    NAUSIKAA.^ 

which  we  now  speak,  some  wives  had  already  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  matron,  and  suffered  no  rivals.-  Laertes  buys  Eurykleia 
"  while  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  ;  ^  he  did  not  make  her 

1  Vase-painting  from  Gerhard.  An^erle.s.  VaKenb.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  ccxviii.  Odjsseus,  entirely  un- 
clad, appears  in  front  of  a  tree  on  which  are  hung  the  clothes  which  Xausikaa  and  her  compan- 
ions have  just  washed.  The  hero,  a  suppliant,  has  a  wreath  on  his  liead  and  holds  a  branch 
in  each  hand  ;  beside  him  is  his  ])rotectress,  Pallas  Athene,  who  is  to  restore  courage  to  the 
dau'j;hter  of  Alkinoos.  Xausikaa  indeed  is  about  to  flee,  but  turns  back  to  look  at  Odysseus, 
while  her  alarmed  companion  is  running  straight  towards  the  three  women  who  are  engao'ed 
in  washing.     Cf.  Oi/i/saej/,  vi.  121  et  seq.,  and  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  p.  756. 

■^  See.  in  the  Seven  againxt  Thebes  of  Aischylos,  the  stern  words  of  Eteokles  to  the  young 
Theban  girls,  who  wail  as  the  Chorus  :  — 

"  I  ask  yon,  O  ye  brood  intolerable, 
Will  it  give  heart  to  our  beleaguered  host 
That  ye  before  the  forms  of  guardian  gods 
Should  wail  and  howl,  ye  loathed  of  the  wise  ? 
Ne'er  be  it  mine,  in  ill  estate  or  good, 
To  dwell  together  with  the  race  of  women  ; 
For  when  they  rule,  their  daring  bars  approach, 
And  when  they  fear,  alike  to  house  and  state 
Comes  greater  ill.  ... 

.  .  .  Things  outdoors  are  still 
The  man's  to  look  to  :  let  not  woman  counsel. 
Stay  thou  witliin,  and  do  no  mischief  more." 

[Dr.  Plumptre's  translation,  pp.  .').')-5().] 

At  Athens  women  were  never  present  at  meals,  and  Solon  limits  their  privilege  of  going 
outside  the  city.  To  certain  magistrates  was  assigned  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  upon  their 
conduct;  moreover,  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  in  public  e.xcept  in  a  prescribed  dress. 

3  Odyssey,  i.  430.  "  It  is  not  good,"  says  Euripides  (^Andro<n.,  v.  072),  "that  a  man  have 
two  wives." 
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his  companion,  for  he  avoided  the  anger  of  his  wife."  As  the 
hero  does  not  disdain  manual  labor,  the  woman  has  for  her  share 
domestic  toils.  The  daughters  of  kings  go  themselves  to  draw 
water  at  fountains,  like  the  fair  Nausikaa  and  like  Polyxene, 
daughter  of  Priam.  Andromache  feeds  the  horses  of  Hektor, 
Helen  works  at  marvellous  embroideries,  and  Penelope  subdues 
the    impatience    of   her   suitors    by    showing  them   the    shroud   she 


ACHILLEUS   AND   BKISKJS.l 

is  weaving  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in-law,  —  a  web  of  which 
she  unravels  by  night  what  she  has  done  in  the  day  :  "  What  would 
the  Grecian  women  say  if  I  should  leave  this  hero  without  a  shroud 
when  the  cruel  Fate  delivers  him  to  death  !  "  And  how  pathetic 
is  the   parting   scene  between  Andromache  and  Hektor  ! 

However,   in    that   age  when    strength    and   courage   are  chiefly 
honored,  infidelity  to  plighted  faith  is  not  an  unpardonable  crime ;  ^ 


1  Paintinsi;  on  a  vase  made  by  Enxitheos,  from  Gerhard,  Auserles.  Vasenbild.,  vol.  iii.,  pi. 
clxxxvii.  Achilleus  (AX[tXAe]VS)  Is  in  full  armor;  Briseis  ([Bpi]SEIS),  richly  clad,  holds  a 
flower  in  her  hand. 

-  Adultery  was  never  severely  punished.  The  a;uilty  woman  was  merely  branded  with 
infamy ;  she  could  not  wear  certain  ornaments,  or  be  present  at  public  sacrifices.     If  she  did 
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the  word  I'Oju-os,  which  signifies  the  moral  law,  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  nor  does  the  word  Eros.  Love  as  then  understood  was 
limited  to  the  desires  typified  by  the  cestus  cf  Aphrodite,  "  the 
broidered  girdle,  wherein  are  all  her  enchantments,  .  .  .  love  and 
desire,  and  loving  converse,  that  steals  the  wits  even  of  the 
wise."  ^  The  intense  emotions  kindled  by  love  belong  to  another 
age,  and  will  be  sung  by  other  poets.  Helen,  brought  back  to 
Sparta  into  the  house  of  Menelaos,  is  there  received  as  wife  and 
queen.  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  Homer's  models  of  con- 
jugal devotion ;  Alkestis,  Laodameia,  Evadne,  dying  for  their 
husbands  or  unwilling  to  survive  them,  are  to  him  unknown. 
Klytaimnestra,  Anteia,  Phaidra,  Alkmene,  and  all  the  women 
carried  off  or  beguiled  by  heroes  and  gods,  show  the  indulgence 
felt  by  the  men  of  that  age  towards  frailties  of  which  they  had 
so  often  been  the  cause .^  A  fine  was  the  only  penalty  for  the 
adulterer,  and  even  at  this  early  period  there  was  but  little 
compassion  shown   for  the  unfortunate   husband. 

He  on  his  part  was  not  understood  to  promise  a  rigorous 
fidelity ;  the  female  captives  formed  a  sort  of  harem  for  the  chiefs. 
There  were  a  crowd  of  them  in  Priam's  palace,  although  ''  the 
august  Hekabe"  alone  had,  like  Penelope  at  Ithaka,  the  title  and 
honors  of  wife  and  queen.  In  his  dwelling  Odysseus  had  fifty 
captives ;  and  there  is  jealousy  in  his  anger  against  them  that 
they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  suitors.  When, 
before  making  himself  known,  he  overhears  their  laughter  and 
merriment,  "  his  heart  growled  within  him,"  and  he  meditated 
killing  them ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  compromise  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  "Smiting  his  breast,  he  chided  his  heart  in 
words :  '  Endure  it  now,  my  heart ;  a  baser  thing  thou  once  didst 
bear,  on  that  day  when  the  Cyclops,  unrestrained  hi  fury,  de- 
voured the  mighty  men  of  my  company;  but  still  thou  didst 
endure  till   thy  craft    found    a  way  for  thee   forth   from    out    the 

not  observe  these  prohibitions,  it  was  allowable  to  tear  off  her  ornaments,  rend  her  garments, 
even  strike  her,  but  not  wound  her  (Aischines,  Adv.  Timarch.,  74).  In  respect  to  the  adul- 
terer, the  chastisement  was  humiliating  and  grotesque,  rather  than  penal. 

1  Iliad,  xiv.  216-17  [prose  trans.,  p.  280]. 

2  Pausanias  (VIII.  xii.  5  and  6)  was  shown  near  Mantineia  a  tomb,  called  by  local  tradition 
Penelope's.  Expelled  from  Ithaka  by  Odysseus,  she  was  said  to  have  gone  thither  to  hide 
her  dishonor  and  terminate  her  life.  Let  us  disregard  these  slanderous  rumors  and  believe 
the  poet. 
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cave  where  thou  thoughtest  to  die.' "  After  the  death  of  the 
suitors  he  caused  twelve  of  these  women  to  be  strangled.  It 
is   like   a   scene    in    a    seraglio. 

Notwithstanding  these  too  famous  examples,  family  ties  were 
strong,  paternal  authority  was  respected,  even  by  sons  arrived  at 
maturity,  for  a  father's  curse 
brought  inevitable  woes.  Priest 
of  the  household,  he  made  the 
libations  at  the  tombs  of  ances- 
tors and  kept  alive  on  the  do- 
mestic hearth  the  fire  which 
must  never  go  out  until  the 
male  line  became  extinct.  The 
children  share  the  inheritance 
equally  among  themselves,  for 
individual  ownership,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  social  progress,  was 
already  recognized  in  these  early 
days.  If  a  murder  were  com- 
mitted, the  price  of  blood,  ra 
v7ro(f)6pLa,  was  paid,  even  by  the 
king ;  and  when  the  kindred  of 
the  victim  refused  to  receive  it, 
the  murderer  could  only  flee  from 

before  the  combined  vengeance  of  the  family  or  the  tribe,  for 
every  man  belonging  to  it  held  himself  personally   injured.^ 

These  animosities  that  only  blood  can  appease,  lead  our  minds 
to  the  vast  forests  of  ancient  Germany  and  of  the  New  World. 
But  the  savage  warriors  of  Odin  and  of  the  Great  Spirit  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Homeric  heroes,  with  this  Greek 
race  which  makes  itself  loved  in  spite  of  its  faults,  its  frauds, 
and  its  deeds  of  violence,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  people  has 


PENEI.OPK.l 


^  Marble  statue  in  the  Vatican  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.),  from  Raoul  Rochette,  Monum.  ine'd. 
d'antiq.  fig.,  pi.  xxxii.  1,  and  Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpture,  pi.  834,  No.  2,090.  The  name  given 
to  this  statue  is  justified  by  a  series  of  figures  resembling  this,  but  more  clearly  marked  as 
representations  of  Penelope  by  the  basket  filled  with  wools  at  her  side.  The  expression  of 
sadness  in  her  face  is  also  significant.     (Cf.  Overbeck,  BiUhcerke,  p.  807.) 

2  Cf.  Iliad,  ix.  632,  speech  of  Aias,  son  of  Telamon,  to  Odysseus,  and  on  the  same  topic, 
p.  296  of  this  volume. 
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better  developed  the  affectionate  and  poetic  sentiments  of  our 
nature.  When  the  nurse  of  Odysseus,  at  sight  of  the  suitors 
lying  dead,  breaks  forth  into  exclamations  of  joy,  her  master 
says  to  her :  "  Within  thine  own  heart  rejoice,  0  old  nurse,  and 
be  still  and  cry  not  aloud,  for  it  is  an  unholy  thing  to  boast 
over  slain  men."  Even  the  cold  and  austere  Aristotle  writes : 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  oblige  and  assist  our  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  strangers. "  ^  With  that  vivid  imagination  which 
made  them  so  quickly  create  an  enchanting  poetry,  with  hearts 
open  to  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  Greeks  seem  endowed  with 
eternal  youth.  Like  each  of  us  at  that  period  of  existence,  they 
love  with  ardor  all  beautiful  things,  and  endow  even  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  w^ith  that  conscious  and  sentient  life  so  stroncr 
and  full  in  themselves  that  it  overflows  upon  inanimate  Nature 
and  makes  it  alive.  Here  were  no  long  repasts  and  coarse 
gratifications,  as  among  Northern  races ;  no  habit  of  intoxica- 
tion.^ As  in  their  banquets,  graced  Ijy  the  lyre  of  Apollo  and 
the  song  of  the  Muses,  his  own  gods  tasted  only  the  nectar  and 
ambrosia  which  filled  their  veins  with  pure  and  immortal  blood,  the 
Greek  himself  prefers  only  a  light  and  sober  repast ;  it  is  quickly 
eaten,  and  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  turns  away  to 
games,  athletic  sports,  dances,  the  songs  of  his  bards.^  The  stran- 
ger who  knocks  at  bis  door  is  made  welcome,  without  indiscreet 
curiosity,  even  were  he  a  banished  man  or  a  homicide,  "  for  the 
guest  and  the  beggar  are  sent  by  Zeus : "  religion  makes  this  a 
law  to  him.  "  The  wretched  man  whom  you  drive  from  your 
door  perhaps   is   a   god   in    disguise,"   says  Alkinoiis.*      The   anger 

1  PoUt.,  ii.  5. 

2  Temperance  to-dav,  as"  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  features  of  Greek  man- 
ners which  religion  has  strengthened.  There  are  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  the 
year  on  which  abstinence  is  not  a  religious  duty. 

2  See  in  the  Iliad,  xxiii.,  the  games  which  Achilleus  causes  to  be  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroklos,  and  in  the  Odyssey  those  which  Alkinoos  orders  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Odys- 
seus, —  boxing  contests,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  running. 

^  At  Delplii  every  nine  years  was  celebrated  the  Stepterion,  —  a  festival  commemorative 
of  Charila.  In  a  time  of  famine  the  men  of  Delphi,  with  their  wives  and  children,  went  as 
suppliants  to  the  king's  door  and  received  from  him  meal  and  vegetables.  Notwithstanding 
urgent  entreaties  and  outcries,  he  could  not  give  to  all,  because  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sup])ly, 
and  he  harshly  repulsed  an  orphan  named  Charila,  and  even,  angry  at  her  importunities, 
threw  his  sandal  in  her  face.  Humiliated  by  this  affront,  abandoned  by  all,  the  young  girl 
retired  into  the  mountains  and  hung  herself  with  her  own  girdle.  The  gods  avenged  her :  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  which  did  not  cease  until,  at  the  order  of  the  Pythia,  the  shade  of  Charila 
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cf  the  Greek  is  terrible.  On  the  held  of  battle  he  spares  not  the 
fallen,  he  insults  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  or  leaves  it  to 
birds  of  prey ;  but  he  cherishes  no  hatred  which  cannot  be 
appeased,  no  vengeance  which  cannot  be  turned  away  by  gifts 
and  entreaties,  •'■  those  lame  but  tireless  daughters  of  great  Zeus, 
v/ho  follow  Injury  to  heal  the  wounds  that  she  has  made,  and 
can  always  pacify  the  brave."  With  liis  expansive  nature  the 
Greek    had    need    of    friends ;    each    warrior    has    his    comrade    in 


PLAYERS    ON    THE    LYRK    AND    FUTTE.^ 


arn]s ;  Herakles  and  lolaos,  Theseus  and  PeirithoiJs,  Orestes  and 
Pylades  who  are  willing  to  die  for  one  another,  Achilleus  and 
Patroklos,  Idomeneios  and  Meriones,  Diomedes  and  Sthenelos  form 
these  indissoluble  ties,  of  which  self-devotion  is  the  chief  law. 
Ten  years  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  Menelaos  still  remained 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  lamenting  for  the  friends  whom  he  had 
lost  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Later  were  developed  two  unworthy  traits  in  the  Hellenic  char- 
acter. —  venality  and  deceit.  In  every  Achilleus  of  the  later  age 
there  was  a  Sinon ;    but  even  then  there  was  never  a  Thersites. 

was  appeased  bv  a  sacrifice,  and  the  institution  of  a  festival  where  a  distribution  of  meal  and 
vegetables  was  uiade  to  all,  even  to  foreigners  (Plutarch,  (.h-eek  Questions,  12). 

^  A  vase-paintiii::i;  from  Gerhard,  Auaerleif.  Vasenbild..  vol.  iv.,  pi.  cccv.-cccvi.  2.  To  the 
top  of  the  lyre  is  attached  the  plectron,  with  which  the  player  strikes  the  strings.  See  also 
a  statuette  of  a  flute-player,  from  Dodona,  represente<l  on  p.  185  of  this  volume. 
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At  funerals  it  was  usual  to  put  a  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth 
of  the  dead,  to  pay  his  passage  in  Charon's  boat  across  the  Styx, 
and  sometimes  in  his  hands  a  honey-cake  to  pacify  Kerberos.^ 
The  body,  carefully  washed  and  perfumed,  was  clothed  in  fine 
garments,  the   head   wreathed   with  flowers,   and   laid   upon  a   bed, 


ORESTES    AND    ELEKTRA   AT    THE    TOMB   OF    AGAMEMXCN.^ 

the  feet  turned  towards  tlie  door,  since  the  dead  was  about  to  set 
forth  on  the  great  journey.  Then  began  the  lamentations,  Bpr^voi,^ 
—  a  custom  yet  existing  among  many  peoples. 

At  the   entrance  of   the  house  was    placed    a    vase    filled    with 
lustral  water,  with  which  those  who  went  out  were  sprinkled,  —  a 


^  Aristophanes  in  Lysistrata,  600-607,  enumerates  the  rites  performed  at  funerals. 

2  Stamped  plaque  of  terra-ootta  in  the  Louvre  (the  inscriptions  are  doubtless  modern). 
Elektra  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  stela  of  Agamemnon.  She  has  come  to  offer  libations  to 
his  manes,  as  is  indicated  by  the  vase  at  her  side,  and  abandons  herself  to  her  grief.  Behind 
her  stands  the  servant  or  nurse  who  accompanies  her,  and  who  seems,  to  judge  from  her  open 
mouth,  to  he  groaning  loudly.  Before  Elektra,  and  leaning  towards  her,  is  her  brother  Orestes, 
he  is  speaking  to  her  gently,  for  the  moment  is  that  when  he  has  just  arrived  from  Phokis,  and 
before  he  has  made  himself  known  to  her.  At  his  left  is  his  horse,  and  behind  him  P\-lades 
and  a  servant  bearing  a  package  on  his  shoulders.  (For  similar  representations,  see  Over- 
beck,  Bildwerke,  pp.  683-693.) 

8  See  the  funeral  of  Hektor,  in  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiv.  719  et  seq. 
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custom  which  we  have  preserved,  like  so  many  other  of  those  ancient 
rites  which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  or  has  not  cared  to  abolish. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  corpse,  lying  upon 
its  state-bed,  was  carried  by  the  relatives  to  the  place 
of  burial ;  the  procession  was  led  by  flute-players,  filling 
the  air  with  sad  music,  and  behind  them  walked  the 
mourners,  voluntary  or  hired.  The  usage  of  interring  the  dead 
preceded  the  cremation  which  Lykourgos  prohibited  at  Sparta ;  the 
latter  custom,  as   being  more  costly,  always  remained  less  general.^ 


KERBEROS.^ 


HERMES,   CONDUCTOR   OF    SOULS,   AND   CHARON.^ 

At  the  side  of  the  dead  man  were  placed,  doubtless  in  ancient 
times,  rude  idols  to  protect  him  in  the  other  life,  and  later,  grace- 
ful figurines  recalling  his  childish  games,  or  the  servants  whom  he 
had  loved  and  who  would   again  amuse  or  serve  him ;  *   and  there 


1  Kerberos ;  under  him,  a  tunny-fish.  On  the  reverse,  an  indented  square.  (Hemistater 
of  electron,  of  Kyzikos.) 

"  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  ii.  22. 

2  Painting  on  a  white  lekythos  of  Athens,  from  iS.  Pottier,  lEtude  sur  les  lecythes  blancs 
oitiques  a  representations  funeraires,  pi.  iii.  Hermes,  identified  by  his  winged  ankles  and  his 
caduceus,  grasps  by  the  hand  an  ephebos  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and  shows  to  him  Charon ;  the 
ferryman  is  standing  up  in  his  boat,  and  leans  upon  his  pole.  In  tombs  which  have  been  opened, 
it  has  been  usual  to  find  between  the  teeth  a  coin,  —  the  passage-money  for  crossing  the  Styx. 

^  Many  theories  have  been  set  forth  as  to  the  figurines  found  in  tombs.     No  absolutely 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 
VOL.    I.  —  20 
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were  hung  on  the  tombs  wreaths  and  garlands,  as  is  the  custom 
at  the  present  day.  Often  at  the  funerals  of  illustrious  persons 
games  were    celebrated.     Returning,   a    banquet  was  served    in  the 


ApRSnoAiS 
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house  of  the  dead  man  or  his  nearest  relative,  as  is  now  the  cus- 
tom in  rural  districts,  and  was  usual  even  in  Paris  not  very  long 
ago.^     The    period  of  mourning  lasted  thirty  days   at  Athens ;    not 


^  Painting  on  a  vase  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  from  Gerhard,  Akudemisclie  Ahhandlungen, 
Atlas,  plates  i.-iv.  (The  engraving  gives  but  one  of  the  scenes  painted  on  this  great  amphora.) 
In  the  centre,  lying  on  a  state-bed,  and  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  is  the  young  Archoraoros  (APXE- 
M0P02),  killed  by  a  dragon.  At  the  side  of  the  body,  an  old  woman  is  about  to  lay  a  Avreath 
upon  the  head ;  under  the  bed  is  an  oinoehoe.  Over  the  dead  boy  a  woman  holds  an  umbrella 
open.  (The  two  persons  behind  this  figure  are  modern  restorations.)  At  the  right  approaches 
rapidly  the  old  pedagogue  (FAIAA[y(By]02),  leaning  on  a  stick  with  curved  handle,  and  hold- 
ino-  in  his  hand  a  lyre,  in  allusion  to  the  lessons  he  had  given  his  pupil.  Two  serving-men 
follow,  each  bearing  on  his  head  a  table  covered  with  objects.  The  first  holds  in  his  right 
hand  a  bag  which  may  contain  the  huckle-bones  used  by  the  boy,  and  other  small  objects  to  be 
deposited  in  the  tomb ;  on  the  table  are  five  vases  ornamented  with  fillets,  which  are  to  be  used 
for  libations.  The  second  attendant  carries  in  his  hand  the  strigil  and  vial  of  oil ;  upon  his 
table  are  vases  destined,  no  doubt,  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb.  (See  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  pp. 
116  et  seq.;  Ileydemann,   Vases  du  Museo  Nazionaic  a  Naples,  No.  3,255,  p.  586.) 

2  At  least,  I  have  seen  such  in  my  childhood  outside  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  scene  of  funeral  lamentations  from  a 
painted  plaijue  of  terra-cotta,  found  in  Attika,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  (Cf.  Benndorf,  Gi-ie- 
chische  und  Sicilische  Vasenhilder,  pi.  i.,  pp.  3  et  .■^eq.  The  fragment  completing  the  plaque  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  had  not  been  found  at  the  time  when  this  woik  was  published.) 
The  painter  represents  the  irpoOecns,  or  lying  in  state  of  a  corpse,  which  takes  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  house,  as  appears  from  a  column  at  the  left.  Around  the  body  are  grou])ed 
the  memliers  of  the  family,  the  women  on  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other.  Near  the  bed  are 
the  mother  (METEP)  and  the;  grandmother  (BETE)  ;  then  the  aunts  (OETIS),  of  whom  one, 
immediately  behind  the  mother,  is  pei'haps  the  paternal  aunt  (BETI2  FPOS  FATP[6y] ) ;  in 
front  are  the  young  sisters  (AAEV<I>E)  of  the  dead.  All  express  their  grief  with  violent  ges- 
tures; either  they  raise  one  hand,  as  if  about  to  tear  their  hair,  and  stretch  the  other  hand 
towards  the  dead,  or  else  they  grasp  the  head  with  both  hands.  Farther  off,  at  the  left,  is  the 
chorus  of  men,  the  father  (OATEP),  and  brothers  (AAE\*02).  .\11  extend  the  right  arm.  ;md 
with  head  thrown  back  chant  "the  lamentable  hvmn,"  which  the  father  has  besjun  and   leads, 
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so  long  at  Sparta.  On  the  third  day,  the  ninth,  and  the  thirtieth, 
sacrifices  and  libations  to  the  dead  were  offered ;  the  same  also 
on  the  anniversary  of  decease.  Aischylos  attributes  to  the  Per- 
sians the  customs  of  Greece  when  he  makes  Atossa  recount  to 
the  old  men  of  Susa  the  rites  that  she  has  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  Darius  :  — 

" .     .     .     I  thus  issued  forth 
From  out  ray  palace,  to  my  son's  sire  bringing 
Libations  loving,  gifts  propitiatory, 
Meet  for  the  dead ;  milk  pure  and  white  from  cow 
Unblemished,  and  bright  honey  that  distils 
From  the  flower-working  bee,  and  water  drawn 
From  virgin  fountain,  and  the  draft  unmarred 
From  mother  wild,  bright  child  of  ancient  vine ; 
And  here  too  of  the  tree  that  evermore 
Keeps  its  fresh  life  in  foliage,  the  pale  olive, 
Is  the  sweet-smelling  fruit,  and  twined  wreaths 
Of  flowers,  the  children  of  all-bearing  earth. 
But  ye,  my  friends,  o'er  these  libations  poured 
In  honor  of  the  dead,  chant  forth  your  hymns. 
And  call  upon  Dareios  as  a  god ; 
While  I  will  send  unto  the  gods  below 
These  votive  offerings  which  the  earth  shall  drink."  ^ 


'o'- 


By  the  aid  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  we  can  make  out  a 
list  of  the  arts  and  attainments  which  the  Greeks  possessed  in 
those  early  ages.  They  had  only  a'  wooden  ploughshare  with 
which  to  till  the  ground,  and  all  that  they  sought  to  obtain 
was  a  plentiful  harvest  of  barley ;  a  few  vegetables,  —  peas,  beans, 
and  onions ;  a  little  wheat,  wine,  oil,  and  honey ;  and,  for  fruits, 
figs,  olives,  pears,  apples,  and  pomegranates.  The  sheaves  were 
trodden  out  by  oxen ;  the  grain  was  crushed  by  the  hand  by 
women  between  two  large  stones ;  the  bunches  of  grapes  were 
dried  in  the  sun  or  put  in  the  wine-press ;  the  oil  was  used  only 
in  cooking  or  to  anoint  the  body.  The  usual  food  consisted  of 
barley  cakes,  vegetables,  and  dried  or  salted  fish ;  scarcely  any 
wheat-bread  was  eaten,  or  any  fresh  meat,  except  at  festivals  and 

turning  towards  the  others.  One  of  the  women  looks  at  them,  waitincr  apparently  until  they 
have  finished,  to  give  the  signal  for  her  companions  to  begin.  Thus  the  sad  day  is  spent.  (See 
the  funeral  of  Hektor,  Iliad,  xxiv.  719  et  se/].)  Among  the  ipscriptions  on  the  background, 
some  are  translated  as  exclamations  of  grief,  like  ol/xoi,  ''  alas  1  "  twice  repeated ;  others, 
"VOWTOS,  O.  EAOSA,  are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
1   T/ie  Persians,  610-620  [Plumptre's  translation]. 
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after  having   been   offered  as  sacrifices.      The  Greeks   knew  how  to 
shear  their  sheep  and  to  weave  the  wool ;  they  worked  in  gold,  silver. 

copper,  and,  more  rarely,  iron,  of  which  the 
exploitation    was    difficult  ;  ^    their    weapons 
were    of    bronze,    and    the    value    of     bronze 
compared  with  gold   was  as  9  to  100.^     The 
shields  of  the  chiefs  were  adorned  with  em- 
blems,^ and   with   the   S23ear,  the   weapon  of 
close  fighting,  the  Hellenic  soldiers  conquered 
the   bowmen  of  Asia.     Coin  was  as  yet   un- 
known ;  a  bull  was  the  standard  of  value.    A 
female  captive  skilled  as  a  needlewoman  was 
worth  four   bulls  ;  °   the   voung  and  beautiful 
Eurykleia  cost   Laertes^  twenty,  and  Lykaon  redeemed  her  at  the 
price  of    a  hundred.'     They   could   erect   large   and   solid   buildings, 
but   could    not    hew    marble    at    all.^      In    their   temples    a    shape- 


ACIIILLEUS    KITHAREIDOS^ 


^  IIoXtKfiTjTos  re  (Tidrjpos  {Iliad,  vi.  48). 

^  Iliad,  vi.  236.  These  brazen  weapons  were  easily  forged  (Iliad.,  iii.  348,  363;  xi.  237, 
.  .  .  /xoXtjSoy  o)s)-  Tn  the  Odfjssey  (ix.  392)  the  tempering  of  steel  is  mentioned:  .  .  .  eiv  vdart, 
irvxp^- 

^  See,  in  The  Seven  against  TheOes,  the  story  told  by  the  scout,  and  his  description  of 
the  shields.  Eteokles  also  speaks  of  the  shield  of  Polyneikes,  with  its  "  gold-wrought  letters." 
This  use  of  ornamented  shields  is  attested  by  Homer^  Pindar,  Aischylos,  Euripides,  etc.;  fiom 
the  Greeks  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Romans.     (Cf.  History  of  Rome,  vol.  viii   p.  96,  n.  3.) 

*  Engraved  stone  (amethyst,  1 7  by  14  mill.)  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  (  Catalogue,  No.  1,815), 
signed  with  the  name  of  Pamphilos  (IIAIVI^IAOY).  The  hero  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  sings, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre.  Ills  weapons  are  arranged  about  him,  tilling  the  vacant 
space,  and  his  sword  and  baldrick  are  suspended  from  a  tree. 

s  Iliad,  xxiii.  704-705. 

6  Odgssey,  i.  429-431. 

'   Iliad,  xxi.  79, 

s  Among  tools  Homer  mentions  the  brace,  the  plane,  the  adze,  the  axe,  the  auger,  the 
level;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the  saw,  the  scjuare,  or  the  dividers.  The  Kabyles  of 
Algeria  were  less  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  French  concjuest ;  the  plane  and  the  saw  were 
unknown  to  them.  Upon  the  shield  of  Acbilleus  (Iliad,  xviii.  490-572)  Hephaistos  lias 
represented  some  of  the  industrial  attainments  and  the  habits  of  civic  life  in  Homeric  times. 
Another  industry  began  very  early,  as  appears  from  the  illustrations  of  our  early  pages, 
namely,  the  keramic  art.  M.  Heuzey  sums  up  its  history  from  the  Ce'ramique  grecque  of 
Albert  Dumont.  "  At  first  the  ancient  geometric  ornament  associates  its  ingenious  combina- 
tions in  the  Oriental  style  characterized  by  representations  of  fantastic  animals  and  divinities, 
as  we  see  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Then  the  Asiatic  decoration  invades  more  and  more ;  this  is 
the  character  of  the  earliest  Corinthian  pottery,  of  the  Etruscan  vases  decorated  in  relief, 
and  also,  in  a  different  proportion,  of  the  Cypriot  keramic. 

"  Finally,  the  progress  of  Greek  art,  which  resolutely  adopts  the  human  figure  as  its  favor- 
ite theme,  introduced  into  the  decoration  of  vases  a  new  and  original  element,  which  begins  by 
associating  itself  with  the  other  two  classes  of  ornament ;  for  example,  in  the  pottery  of  the  Island 
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less  stone  or  a  roughly  hewn  trunk  of  a  tree  represents  even 
Eros  and  the  Graces ;  the  pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilleus  are 
only  a  poet's  dream.  Music  was  beginning;  the  heroic  time  had 
heard,  it  was  said,  the  harmo- 
nious sounds  of  Amphion's  lyre 
and  of  that  of  Orpheus ;  Achil- 
leus on  board  ship  amused  his 
lon«:  hours  of  idleness  with  the 
sounds  of  the  phorminx. 

The  centaur  Cheiron  had  dis- 
covered or  applied  the  medical 
virtues  of  certain  plants ;  all  the 
science  of  Podaleirios  and  of 
Machaon  consisted  in  incisions 
and  external  medication.  Askle- 
pios  himself  believes  less  in 
medicine  than  in  harmonious 
chants  and  mystic  words  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  In  this  way  med- 
ical science  drew  near  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  physicians  were 
a  kind  of  religious  corporation. 
Notwithstanding  the  Trojan 
War  and  the  expedition  of  the 


Argonauts,  navigation  and  ship-     ||| 
building  were    still    in    their  in- 
fancy.    A  few  constellations  had 
been  named,  —  Ursa   Major  and 
Minor,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades, 

Orion,  the  Dog-Star,  and  "  Hesperos  (Venus),  the  most  brilliant  of 
stars  which  move  through  the  sky."      But  the  navigator  dared  not 

of  Melos.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Hellenes,  this  fruitful  principle 
develops  rapidly.  With  the  second  epoch  of  Corinthian  keramics,  vase-painting  has  become, 
as  it  were,  a  pojiular  illustration  of  the  national  epic.  The  character,  in  some  sort  literary,  of 
this  decoration  is  further  marked  by  the  introduction  of  inscriptions  which  explain  the  legend- 
ary scenes.  A  new  imagery  is  thus  constructed,  truly  worthy  of  the  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  Greek  race;  it  extends  not  only  to  keramics,  but  to  decorative  art  as  a  whole." 

^  Young  woman  in  out-door  dress,  wrapped  in  her  kalyptra  (or  long  veil),  and  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  fan  shaped  like  a  palm-leaf.  Terra-cotta  in  the  Louvre.  (Cf.  Heuzey, 
Les  ffiurines  de  terre  culte  du  Musee  du  Lourre,  pi.  xxx.  and  ]>.  19.) 
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go  far  from  land,  and  every  evening  drew  his  vessel  up  on  the  shore. 
The  earth  was  always  an  immense  body  which  Zeus  held,  suspended 
by  a  chain  above  the  abyss,  and  the  ocean  was  its  girdle.  Great 
columns  resting  on  the  earth  and  held  up  by  Atlas,  supported  the 
sky.  At  the  same  time  geographical  information  was  extended  by 
every  poem  which  sung  the  vagabond  wandering  of  some  hero,  an 
lasou,   an   Achilleus,  or   a  Menelaos.     The    rhapsodist,    living  echo 


VESSELS   ON   ARCHAIC   VASES.^ 


of  the  popular  Muse,  gathered  all  floating  rumors,  added  to  them 
his  own  fictions,  and  by  his  songs,  wherein  all  things  mingled,  — 
morality,  art,  and  religion, — he  was  at  once  the  product  and  the 
painter  of  this  society,  which  was  rude  but  not  coarse,  abounding 
in  violent  deeds  but  also  full  of  poetry,  for  the  reason  that,  still 
close  to  Nature,  it  found  in  Nature  the  inspiration  of  youth. 
Among  the  Greeks  Humanity  never  loses  all  her  rights ;  here  and 

1  Fragments  of  arcbaic  painted  vases  found  at  Athens  near  the  Dipylon  ;  from  the  Monum. 
deir  Inst,  archeol,  vol.  ix.,  pi.  xl.,  3,  4.  (Cf.  Annali,  etc.,  1872,  pp.  178-181,  and  Helbig,  Das 
Homerische  Epos,  p.  56.)  The  two  vessels  are  armed  with  a  ram  (ffij3o\ov) ;  at  the  prow  is 
pierced  an  "eye"  (o^^aX/iioj),  through  which  went  the  rope  of  the  anchor.  On  the  second 
vase  is  represented  a  naval  combat,  and  two  men,  stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  are 
wounded  or  dead.  Two  sailors  in  front  are  occupied  with  the  sail.  At  the  stern  are  two 
large  oars  which  serve  for  a  rudder.  On  the  first  fragment  is  the  mast,  the  sail,  and  the  ropes 
by  which  it  is  handled.  Neither  of  the  vessels  is  decked  {aa-Tparos)  ;  on  the  second  a  bulwark 
protects  the  rowers  :  it  is  KardcppaKTos- 
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there  we  find  her  good  side.     How  noble  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Eumaios !    liow  charming  a  figure  is  Nausikaa ! 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  or  tlie  works  collected  under  these  two 
names,  embody  the  poetry  of  the  early  singers,  but  reflect  two 
phases  of  this  society,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  different  ages  in 
the  life  of  the  Greek  peoples ;  accordingly,  each  of  them  seems  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  other.  So  evident  was  this  difference 
that  it  appeared  even  in  the  recitation  of  their  works ;  the  dialect 
they  employ  is  the  same,  but  the  verses  of  the  one  were  read 
gravely,  those  of  the  other  gayly  chanted  to  the  lute.  Hesiod, 
the  poet  beloved  of  laborer  and  artisan,  the  poet  of  the  Helots, 
—  as  Kleomenes  called  him  scornfully,  expelling  him  from  Sparta, 
where  only  Homer,  who  sang  of  heroes  and  of  war,  was  allowed 
to  enter,  —  begins  his  poem.  Works  and  Days,  by  a  eulogium  on 
labor,  whence  all  virtues,  he  says,  are  derived.  How  distant  is 
this  practical  morality  from  the  Hindoo  Brahminism,  which  makes 
the  dignity  and  power  of  man  consist,  not  in  labor,  but  in  idle 
and  barren  meditation  upon  the  perfections  of  God !  The  East, 
while  giving  certain  of  its  divinities  to  the  Hellenes,  never  was 
able  to  introduce  its  mysticism  into  Greece,  where  a  new  civiliza- 
tion was  about  to  begin,  with  a  people  enamoured  of  labor  and 
of  human  effort. 

*  Homer,  seated,  holding  the  Iliad :  legend  OMHPOC.  (Reverse  of  an  autonomous  bronze 
coin  of  Kyme  in  Aiolis.) 


HOMER  .1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KELIGION  OF  THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

I.  —  The  Gods.^ 

rriHERE  are  two  kinds  of  religions,  —  those  of  a  revealed  book, 
^  and  those  of  Nature.  The  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohamme- 
dans have  the  former;  the  Oriental  world  and  Greece  have  the 
latter.  The  former  have  for  fundamental  idea  a  solitary  and  jeal- 
ous God,  who  tolerates  nothing  outside  of  his  own  sanctuary.  The 
second  sjjring  from  Nature,  whence  comes  the  great  current  of  all 
life,  and  their  temples  stand  open  to  any  idea  invested  with  divine 
forms.  In  the  cults  which  originiited  at  Sinai,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
at  Mecca,  religious  development  takes  place  by  the  commentary 
of  the  prophetic  teacher  on  a  sacred  text ;  among  the  Greeks  the 
revelators  are  the  poets.  The  bare  and  barren  rocks  which  are 
to-day   only  the  skeleton   of  Hellas  were  in   ancient  times  covered 


^  The  ancient  Ttaliot  divinities  difiEered  much  from  the  Greek  gods  in  character  and  func- 
tions. But  when  the  influence  of  Hellenic  civilization  had  gained  Italy,  the  Romans  united 
these  two  divine  populations,  and  gave  them  the  names  of  their  own  divinities.  The  following 
is  the  parallelism  for  the  principal  deities  of  the  Graeco-Latin  world :  — 


GREEK 

ROMAN                             , 

OREEK 

ROMAN 

Kronos 

Saturn 

Hephaistos 

Vulcan 

Rheia 

Ops,  or  Cybele 

Hestia 

Vesta 

Zeus 

Jupiter 

Poseidon 

Neptime 

Here 

Juno 

Hades 

Pluto 

Athene 

Minerva 

Demeter 

Ceres 

Apollo 

Apollo 

Kora  or  Persephone 

Proserpine 

Artemis 

Diana 

Dionysos 

Bacchus 

Helios 

Sol 

Asclepios 

jEsculapius 

Hermes 

Mercury 

Herakles 

Hercules 

Ares 

Mars 

Leto 

Latona 

Aphrodite 

Venus 

Eos 

Aurora 

Eros 

Cupid 

Ge 

Terra 
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with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wild  animals  roamed  through  the 
vvoods ;  rivers  and  streamlets  ran  down  from  the  hills  with 
murmuring  sounds  that  seemed  like  voices :  life  was  everywhere, 
and  the  majesty  of  Nature  was  supreme.  The  early  (jreeks,  not 
yet  able  to  derive  laws  from  her  phenomena,  derived  gods  there- 
from, which  their  young  and  sportive  imagination  discovered  be- 
hind visible  phenomena.  They  nuiltiplied  these  divinities  infinitely, 
and    modified    their    history,    covering    with    ornaments    more    and 


COMBAT  OF  HKRAKLKS  WITH  THK  RIVER  ACHELOOS.* 

more  splendid  these  creations  of  their  own  fanc};.  derived  from  the 
sight  of  ever-changing  Nature,  or  from  traditions  of  other  lands. 

Poetry,  which  an  old  French  writer  has  called  la  grande  ima- 
giere  (the  great  image-maker),  reflects  every  impression  in  a  visible 
form  ;  and  at  a  certain  age  of  civilization  this  form  is  human. 
The  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  the  forces  of  Nature  or  the  manifes- 
tations of  physical  and  moral  activity ;  also,  however,  they  are 
men,  good  or  bad.  like  ourselves ;  and  it  is  because  they  represent 
humanity  that  they  have  endured  so  long.^ 


^  Paintinu;  on  a  vase  in  the  De  Witte  collection.  (Cf.  Gazette  arche'oL,  vol.  i.  (1875)  p.  84.) 
The  River  Acheloos  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  bull  with  human  face.  (On  the  forms 
of  rivers,  see  A.  de  Longperier  (Euui-es,  ed.  Schlumbero-er,  iii.  118.)  Herakles,  armed  with  his 
club,  has  already  torn  off  one  of  his  enemy's  horns.  The  legend  relates  that  Herakles  restored 
it  to  him  in  exchange  for  a  horn  of  the  goat  Amaltheia,  which  became  the  cornucopia.  Behind 
Herakles  is  Oineus,  for  whose  daughter  Deianeira  the  two  combatants  dispute. 

-  Aristotle,  Polit..  i.  1.  ad  fin.,  says:  "Man  has  made  the  gods  in  his  own  image,  and 
has  also  ascribed  to  them  his  own  moral  ideas." 
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Herodotos  regards  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  the 
source  of  all  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Greeks.     He  says :  — 

"  Whence  each  of  the  gods  sprung,  whether  they  existed  always,  and  of 
what  form  they  were,  was,  so  to  speak,  unknown  till  yesterday.     For  I  am 

of  opinion  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
lived  four  hundred  years  before  my 
time,  and  not  more  ;  and  these  were 
they  who  framed  a  theogony  for  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  names  to  the 
gods,  and  assigned  to  them  honors 
and  arts,  and  declared  their  several 
forms."  1 

We  are  somewhat  better 
informed  than  the  writer  of 
Halikarnassos  ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  of  the  Greek 
religion  we  know  in  fact  only 
its  latest  form,  —  that  which  it 
took  when  time  and  reflection 
had  broug[:lit  order  into  the  chaos 
of  ancient  creations ;  when  the 
spontaneous  conceptions  of  the 
early  ages  had  been  overlaid 
and  replaced  by  the  poetic  combinations  and  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  later  times  ;  when,  in  fine,  the  Iliad  had  become  the 
Hellenic  Bible.  While  it  is  difficult  to  decompose  by  analysis  this 
synthesis  of  centuries,  and,  obtaining  its  primitive  elements,  deter- 
mine their  character  and  origin,  it  is  not  so  to  perceive  that 
the  Olympians  are  gods  of  a  secondary  formation,  that  Homer  has 
lost  the  sense  of  the  antique  naturalism,  and  that  his  divine 
personages  have  their  being   amid  fictions  ingenious  and  brilliant, 

^  ii.  53.  Herodotos  was  born  about  the  year  484  b.  c.  The  Alexandrians,  however,  place 
an  interval  of  at  least  a  century  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  bringing  the  latter  to  the  era  of 
the  Olympiads,  although  his  Theogony  treats  of  beliefs  more  ancient  than  those  of  Homer. 
Their  genius  is  also  very  different;  Quintilian  is  no  more  than  just  when  he  says  of  the  poet 
of  Askra :  "  He  rarely  rises  above  the  commonplace,  but  he  says  many  useful  things  and  in  a 
])leasing  style.  He  deserves  the  palm  for  moderation."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  all 
the  works  are  his  which  bear  his  name. 

^  Bas-relief  upon  a  bronze  tablet  of  Dodona,  from  Carapanos,  Dodoiie,  pi.  xvi.  1.  The  dis- 
pute of  Herakles  and  Apollo  for  the  possession  of  the  Delphian  tripod  is  one  of  the  subjects 
most  frequently  treated  by  ancient  artists. 


DISPUTE    OF    HERAKLES    AND    AP0LL0.2 
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sometimes  even  irreverent,  which  would  have  wounded  the  simple 
and   sturdy  faith  of  the   men   of   the  ancient  time. 

The  queen  of  heaven,  Here,  "  the  golden-slippered,"  is  some- 
times in  a  very  bad  humor,  and  the  punishment  that  Zeus  inflicts 
upon  her  —  hanging  her  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  with 
two  anvils  bound  to  her  feet  and  a  golden  chain 
around  her  hands  ^  —  is  like  what  an  angry  sultan 
might  inflict  on  one  of  the  women  of  his  liarem. 
She,  in  turn,  is  very  harsh  to  Athene,  beating  her 
HERODOTOS.2  about  thc  ears  with  her  own  bow,  until  the  chastised 
goddess  makes  her  escape,  weeping,  ''  like  a  dove 
which  flies  from  a  hawk  to  a  hollow  rock,  her 
hiding-place."  ^  To  recompense  Autolykos  for  his 
many  sacrifices,  Hermes  teaches  him  to  deceive.^ 
Hepliaistos  has  domestic  infelicities;  Aphrodite  is 
too  complaisant ;  Ares  has  transports  of  brutal  rage  ; 
and  all  the  gods  of  the  poet  undergo  curious  mis- 
fortunes. Hephaistos  is  the  comic  personage  of 
Olympos,  where  he  plays  his  part  all  the  better  for 
being  so  serious  about  it,  and  having  no  suspicion 
that  he  is  introduced  by  Homer  to  amuse  the  gods, 
—  whether  he  calls  them  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
conjugal  misfortunes,  showing  them  Ares  and  Aph- 
rodite snared  in  his  nets ;  or  excites  "  inextinguish- 
able laughter  "  when,  an  improvised  cup-bearer, 
limping,  he  brings  them  nectar  ;  or  when  he  re- 
lates to  them  his  unlucky  intervention  in  a  domes- 
tic quarrel  between  Here  and  Zeus,  upon  which  the 
latter,  taking  him  by  the  feet,  hurls  him  from 
"  the  sacred  threshold  "  into  space,  and  he  is  all  day  long  falling 
through  the  air,  until,  at  sunset,  he  drops  half  dead  among  the 
Sintians    of   Lemnos,   who    receive    and    tend   him.      Aristophanes, 


HERE.S 


*  Iliad,  XV.  18. 

2  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  struck  at  Halikarnassos ;  legend,  HPQAOTOC 
AAIKAPNACCEQN.     (Bronze.) 
^  Iliad,  xxi.  489  et  seq. 

*  Odyssey,  xix.  395-397. 

5  Archaic  marble  statue  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Ramos,  near  the  temple  of  Here;  now 
in  the  Louvre.     (Cf.  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen.,  vol.  iv.  (1»8U),  the  article  by  P.  Girard, 
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later,  imitates  the  liberties  which  the  old  poets  took  with  the  gods, 
and  at  which  the  devout  were  greatly  scandalized.  In  the  infernal 
regions  Pythagoras,  according  to  tradition,  saw  the  shade  of  Hesiod 
fastened  to  a  brazen  column,  and  that  of  Homer  hung  to  a  tree 
in  the  midst  of  serpents,  to  expiate  the  insults  offered  by  them  to 
the  gods ;  upon  earth  Herakleitos  and  Plato  humiliate  him  who 
sang  of  Achilleus,  —  the  one  excludes  him  from  the  competitors, 
and  would  have  him  smitten  on  the  cheek  because  of  his  impiety ; 
the  other  pours  perfumes  upon  his  head  and  crowns  him  with 
fillets,  l)ut  will  not  let  him  enter  his  Republic.^  Xenophanes, 
even  more  severe,  feels  towards  him  a  genuine  gdiimi  theologi- 
cu'Ui.^  Homer  does  not,  then,  represent  the  period  of  simple- 
minded  faith ;  with  him  begins,  if  not  the  revolt  of  the  intellect, 
at  least  that  careless  irreverence  which  later  will  lead  to  neo;ation. 
Already  his  heroes  are  not  afraid  to  fight  against  the  iunnortals. 
Aias  exclaims :  ''  With  the  aid  of  the  gods  a  coward  might  con- 
quer ;  I  need  them  not ; "  and  he  refuses  the  assistance  of  Athene. 
A  herald  in  the  drama  of  the  Siqyjjliants  replies  to  the  Argives 
who  threaten  him  with  the  displeasure  of  their  divine  protectors : 
"•  Nay,  I  fear  not  the  gods  they  worship  here ;  they  did  not  rear 
nor  lead  me  up  to  age." 

Although  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the  celestial  powers 
concern  themselves  constantly  in  the  affairs  of  the  heroes,  these 
two  poems  are,  above  all,  a  laudation  of  the  strength,  the  courage, 
or  the  mental  activity  of  men.  While  they  represent  the  gods 
as  loving  or  hating  individuals,  protecting  some,  seeking  to  injure 
others,  it  is  on  account  of  actions  which,  among  men,  would  have 
a  distinct  character  of  right  or  wrong.  No  one  of  the  heathen 
divinities   plays    the    part    of    Satan    or   of    Ahriman.       xVischylos 

pp.  488-493.)  Till'  2;ii(Uless  is  named  in  tlie  in>:cription  on  the  part  of  the  mantle  which  is  attached 
to  the  belt :  Xrjijaixvr]^  fi  dvtdrjKep  Trjprjt  ayaXfia.  "Cheram"fts  has  consecrated  me.  a  statue  of 
Here."  The  characters  of  the  inscription  indicate  tlu'  end  of  the  sixth  or  first  years  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  The  o'oddess  wears  n  tunic  of  verv  li'^ht  material,  a  sort  of  s-hawl  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  and  a  heavy  mantle  attached  in  front  to  the  belt,  an;l  coverino:  all  the  back 
of  the  fisure.  With  the  right  hand  she  grasps  her  mantle;  in  the  left  she  doubtless  held 
a  pomegranate.  I  shall  give  many  archaic  statues,  notwithstanding  their  ugliness,  that  the 
reader  may  measure  the  distance  traversed  by  Greek  art. 

'  Diog.  Laer.,  viii.  1,  21,  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  Rep.,  book  iii. 

-  ••  Homer  attributes  to  the  irods,"  sajs  Xenophanes,  "all  that  is  most  disgraceful  w  man. 
—  theft,  adultery,  falsehood  "  (Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Mathem.,  ix.  19). 
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depicts  in  frightful  colors  the  Erinyes,  "  wrathful  powers ;  "  ^ 
but  between  these  avengers,  who  pursue  only  the  guilty,  and 
Satan,  who  labors  to  ruin  humanity,  the  difference  is  wide.  He  is 
the  genius  of  evil ;  they  are  divine  justice.^  The  heaven  of  Greece 
is  not,  then,  made  gloomy  by  the  monstrous  apparitions  which  have 


AGAMEMNON,    EPEIOS,    AND    TALTHYBIOS.' 

filled  other  skies,*  and  cast  so  many  religious  terrors  upon  the 
earth  ;  the  last  words  of  the  dying  Greek  express  regret  at  quitting 
"  the  sweet  light  of  day."  Homer  is  happy  in  the  midst  of  combats  ; 
the  Greek  in  the  midst  of  life. 

This  delight  in  living,  which  belongs  also  to  the  modern  Greek, 
is  not,  however,  a  legacy  from    the    earliest   of   his  ancestors.     In 


^   The  Libation  Pourerx,  276. 

2  See  later,  in  Chapter  XX.  of  this  work,  the  grand  explanation  they  give  of  their  author- 
ity and  tlie  part  they  J^lay  in  human  affairs. 

3  Bas-relief  of  marble  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Samothrace  ;  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.. 
Agamemnon  (ArAMEMNQNj  is  seated  at  the  left  on  his  royal  seat;  standing  behind  him  are 
the  herald  Talthybios  (TAA0VBIO2),  oadueeus  in  hand,  and  Epeios  (EITE[to9]).  This  bas- 
relief  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

*  Polygnotos  is  the  first,  in  one  of  his  paintings,  to  depict  an  evil  demon  ((iirard,  op. 
lauil.,  p.  3r)(;)- 
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their   time   the    struggle   for   existence    was   too    severe,   and   their 
religion    could   not   be    cheerful,  as    it    became  later,  on  the  lovely 

shores  of  Tonia.     The    faith  of   the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
was  only  a  coarse  naturalism  ;  and 
when    the    gods,    detaching    them- 
selves    from     the     elements     with 
which  at  first  they  were  i'dentified, 
became  living  and   sentient   beings; 
the  traces  of  their  earlier  character 
remained    recognizable'   even    amid' 
the    rich    development  of    the  Hel-  ^ 
lenic  mythology.     Among  the  rites 
and  the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes 
we  observe    the   more  ancient  wot- 
ship   of    the    forests,   the  adoration 
of    mountains,    of    rocks,    of  winds 
and    rivers.       Agamemnon     in    the 
Iliad    still     invokes    the    rivers     as 
great  divinities,  and  Achilleus  con- 
secrates   his    hair    to    the    Simois. 
So  long  as  Hellenism  endured,   the 
oak  continued  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus, 
the    laurel    to    Apollo,    the    olive-tree    to    Atliene,    the    myrtle    to 
Aphrodite.       Serpents,    after    having    been    hostile    to    the    human 

» 

race  in  the  early  days  when  Apollo,  Herakles.  Kadmos,  lason,  and 
other  heroes  made  war  upon  them,  become  beneficent  daimons  at 
Delphi,  Epidauros,  and  Athens.  Lastly,  certain  stones  became 
divine  images.  Thus  Herakles  was  represented  at  Hyettos  in 
Boiotia  by  a  shapeless  rock  ;  Zeus  at  Tegeia  by  a  triangular 
stone ;  ^  and  there  were  many  others.  From  these  beginnings 
went  forth  Greek  art,  destined  to  rise  to  the  Parthenon ;  and 
here  also  is  the  fetichism  out  of  which  were  developed  the  ethics 
of  Sokrates  and  the  spirituality  of  Plato. 

^  Terra-cotta  from  Tanagra,  in  the  Louvre.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  figurines  in  wliieh 
the  body  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  spread  out  at  the  base.  Flattened  at  the  hciglit  of  the  shoul- 
ders, it  forms  on  each  side  an  appendix  resembling  a  crescent,  which  becomes  the  arm.  The 
head,  similarly  fashioned,  without  mouth  or  chin,  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird.  See  J.  INIartha, 
Catalogue  des  figurines  en  terre  cuite  du  7nu.<e'e  <le  In  Societe  archeolng'uide  d'Adtenes.  j).  xvii. 

^  Pausanias.  ix.  24  :   viii.  48. 
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In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  ^  at  Paplios,  Venus  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  stone  ;  ^  but  this  was  not  the  Greek  Apiirodite,  and 
this  stone  was  a  symbol  widely  diffused  through  western  Asia. 
This  naturalism  was  more  lasting  than  paganism  ;  even  in  modern 
Greece  there  are  a  multitude  of  people  who  believe  in  a  spirit  of 
the  waters.^ 

But    the    Pelasgians    in    their    long    wanderings    had    not    lost 
upon   the   road   all    the   religious   conceptions  which    they  with    the 
other    Aryans    had    held    in  remote   Asia.     Now  that  we   know  the 
Vedas,    we    can    follow    the    vagrant    destiny    of 
certain  divinities,  as  by  the  aid    of   Sanskrit    we 
have    discovered     the     athliation    of    languages.* 
Thus    influenced    by    tradition,     the    worship    of 
Nature    was    blended    with     a    person iticatiou     of 
physical    forces,    which    was     readily    made,    and 
with  cosmic  ideas  suggested  by  viewing  the  world 
as   a   whole. 

Accordingly  the  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  worshipped,  as  did  the 
Arkadians  of  an  earlier  period,  a  Supreme  Being,  without  temple  and 
without  image  ;  "  but  they  gave  no  name  to  any  god,"  says  Herod- 
otos.*^  The  snowy  mountain-peaks  served  as  altars  to  him  who, 
being  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  later  •  became  Zeus,  ''the  Shining 
One.''  ^     When  they  wished  to  bring  him  near,  they  called  him  the 

^  History,  ii.  .'>. 

2  In  the  Histoi-)j  of  Rome,  iii.  220,  see  a  coin  of  Cyprus;  and  vol.  vii.  p.  213,  two  conical 
stones  representinfj  the  Phoenician  Ilerakles. 

8  Faui"it'l,  Cliants  populaires  <le  In  Grece  moderne. 

^  This  is  what  has  been  done  by  A.  ]Maiiry  in  his  Histoirp  des  religions  de  la  Grece 
antique,  3  vols.  8vo  (1857-1S59).  The  chief  aim  of  this  learned  book  is  to  identify  the  divini- 
ties of  early  Greece  with  those  of  the  Vedas.  This  discovery  was  the  triumph  of  conijiarative 
philology  ;  at  the  jiresent  ilay  the  students  of  folklore  proi)ose  at  least  to  share  with  the 
philologists  in  the  great  study  of  the  history  of  religions.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Mi//Jiologie 
(jrccque,  Decharme  gives  a  history  of  the  different  sjstems  of  interpretation  maintained  by 
the  mythographs.  See  also,  J.  Girard,  Le  Sentiment  i-elif/ieux  en  Grece,  d'Homere  a 
Eschijle,  and  E.  Ilavet,  Le  Chrislinnisme  et  ses  origines,  vol.  i.,  cliap.  i.  :  d'Homere  an  si.rihne 
Steele. 

5  Zeus  Kretagenes  hurling  the  thunderbolt.  The  Kretan  Zeus,  standing,  holding  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  lifted  right  hand,  his  left  arm  wrapped  in  his  peplos ;  around  him  the 
seven  stars  of  the  (Ireat  Bear;  legend,  TAN  KPHTArENHn.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of 
the  Kmpenir  Domitiau,  struck  in  Krete.)  The  word  TAN  in  the  Kretan  form  of  the  Phcjenician 
name  ZAN,  foi'  ZEY2.     See  Nouvelle  galerie  mythulogique,  pp.  19-20. 

^  ii.  .52. 

'  Zeus  is  the  same  word  as  6e6s,  Latin,  deus,  French,  dien,  whose  Sanskrit  radical  signific'- 
"to  sliine.  '  Zf v?  Trarij/j,  Dies-piter,  is  exactly  the  Sanskrit  word  D//<iushpitar,  rlupiter.  Maury 
.  VOL.    1    —  '.^1 
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"  Father  of  all  living  creatures,"  —  Zeus  Pater  ;  whence  the  Roman 
name  of  Jupiter.  His  worship  was  dominant  in  three  of  the  places 
which    history    shows   us  as   the  earliest   inhabited   in   Greece,  —  at 

Dodona  in  Epeiros,  where  the  oak  bearing 
edible  acorns,  and  tlu'  beech,  were  conse- 
crated to  him  ;  upon  the  Lykeios,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Arkadia  ;  and  on  Mount 
Dikte,  in  Krete.  The  Kretans  went  even  so 
far  as  to  relate  the  story  of  his  birth  and  to  show  his  tomb. 

This  silent  adoration  of  the  "  Shining  God,"  of  the  "  Father- 
God,"  author  of  all  life,  reveals  a  monotheistic  conception  which 
did  not  last,  but  was  later  re-discovered  by  philosophy.  To  the 
worship  of  heaven  was  joined  the  worship  of  earth. 

"The  pure,  bright  heaven  still  j'^earns  to  blend  with  earth, 
And  earth  is  filled  with  love  for  marriage-rites ; 
And  from  the  kindly  sky  the  rain-shower  falls 
And  fertilizes  earth,  and  earth  for  men 
Yields  grass  for  sheep,  and  corn."^ 

The  same   thought   is   found    in   the   invocation   addressed    to    Zeus 
by    the    Peliades    of    Dodona,    '•  The    earth    produces    fruits :    honor 
her   with    the   name    of    Mother."     She  was   called  tlie 
Earth-mother,    yr^    (or    ya)  iJ^'^riqp,  in    Dorian    Aa-ju-arr;/), 
—  whence  the    name    Demeter,    a  wife   of  Zeus,  whom 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  Italiots  called  Ceres.     At  Man- 
tin  ei  a  was   kept  alive  upon  her  altar  a  perpetual  fire, 
like   that  of  Vesta  in  Rome.      The  hymns  sung  in  her 
temples    allured    her    thither   from    Krete,  —  indeed    from   a   much 
greater  distance ;  for  she  is  the  wandering  goddess,  under  whose  feet 


HELIOS.  8 


identifies  him  with  the  Indra  of  the  Rig-Veda.  The  goddess  Here, 'Hpa,  or  "Hp;;  (probably 
identical  with  hera,  mistress),  is  the  feminine  form  of  Zeus,  rather  than  Dione,  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  his  wife  at  Dodona.  Even  in  later  ages  Zeus  remained  especially  the  god  of  the 
high  places;  his  altars  crowned  the  mountain-sumijiits  in  Megaris,  Attika,  and  Arkadia, 
and  his  throne  was  on  Olympos. 

^  Demeter  seated,  facing  left,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  winged  dragons.  Reverse,  EAEY2A. 
A  hog,  standing.     (Bronze  coin  of  Eleusis.) 

^  Aischylos.  Frag.,  38  [Plumjitrc's  translation,  p.  .339]. 

*  The  Sun  enlightening  Uie  world.  The  sun  is  represented  as  a  youth,  his  head  surrounded 
by  rays,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  holding  with  his  two  hands  the  bridle  of  his  two  horses,  which 
are  springing  forward  ;  underneath,  a  tunny -fish,  emblem  of  the  city  of  Kyzikos.  (Obverse  of 
a  stater  of  electruin  of  Kyzikos;  the  reverse  is  an  incused  square.) 
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the  harvests  spring  up.^     At  Eleusis  the  establishment  of  the  Mys- 
teries   was  attributed    to  the  Thracians.       Zeus,    Apollo,   Dionysos, 


SACRIFICK    BEFORE    AN    ALTAR. 2 


VASE-PAINTING.* 


Athene,  Poseidon,  and  perhaps  also  Artemis,   entered  Greece  from 

both    sides,  —  by   way    of    the    north    and   the    south,    by   sea   and 

by  land.      The  gods    naturally   followed    this 

two-fold    path  of  the    nations,  and  the  divine 

guests  that  the  Greeks  carried  with  them  over 

the  iEggean  Sea  and  along  tlie  Thracian  coast 

marked    the  road  with    the    altars    that    were 

erected  to  them  and  with  the  traditions  they 

left  behind  them. 

Contrasted  with  the  god  of  the  sky,  He- 
lios, "  who  shines  unto  mortals  and  to  the 
immortal  gods,"  ^  there  are  gods  of  the  earth : 
Kronos.  or  Saturn,  ''the  great  sower."  whose 
worship  disappeared   very  early,   except    in    Elis,   leaving   the    field 

1  There  was,  for  example,  great  similarity  between  the  worship  of  Uiiiieter  and  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  wife  to  the  Egyptian  Zt'us,  Osiris,  and,  like  Dcmeter,  the  fruitful  eaith.  Herod- 
otos  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
Egyp'ians  the  names  of  the  twelve  Great  Gods,  and  Apuleius  repeats  it:  "  Egy])t  is  the  temple 
of  the  world  '"  (AsUepios,  24).     Modern  research  has  shown  this  theory  to  be  untenable. 

^  Vase-painting  from  the  Campana  Collection,  in  the  Louvre.  The  flame  burning  on  the 
altar  is  shielded  by  a  kind  of  roof;  at  the  left  is  the  victim  about  to  be  saci-ificed,  led  to  the 
altar  to  the  sound  of  the  double  flute. 

2  Homeric  Hymns,  xxix.  Neither  in  Homer  himself  nor  in  Hesiod  is  there  mention 
of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  of  his  horses  fed  on  the  grass  which  grows  in  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
nor  of  the  ship  of  gold  which  every  night  brings  him  ba(l<  under  the  earth  from  the  West 
to  the  East. 

*  Vase-painting  from  A.  de  La  Borde,  Collection  des  vases  grecs  de  M.  le  comte  de  Lam- 
hprcj,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxiii.  An  inscription  engraved  above  the  figure  gives  us  the  name  of  the 
divinity  thus  represented:  Chryseis. 
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to  Demeter,   whose  importance  and    honors  increased ;    and   Hades, 
or    Pluto,    at    first    only    the    king    of    the    underground    world,* 

then  the  king  of  the  dead,  who  are  buried 
underground,  and  lastly  the  king  of  the 
wealth  dug  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how,  from  this  first  conception  of 
Hades,  followed  the  idea  of  his  marriage 
with  Persephone,  herself  the  personification 
of  the  vegetative  power. 

Anthropomorphism  was  slowly  evolved 
from  the  ancient  naturalism ;  marriages  and 
births  among  the  gods  came  later.  Thus  Here  appears  first,  not 
as    the    wife    of    the    father    of    the    gods,    but    as    Parthenia,    the 


HEPHAISTOS.^ 
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THE    FORGES   OF    HEPHAISTOS.^ 


maiden  {JlapBivicL)  who  reigned  at  Argos.*     The  Artemis  of  Ephe- 
sos    with    the    fifty    breasts,    symbol    of    fecundity,    never   entered 

^  The  Adile  of  the  Vedas,  whose  Indian  name  is  found  in  the  Jupiter  infemalis  of  the 
Latins  (Dis,  Diiis). 

^  Head  of  Hephaistos,  wearing  the  conical  pilos,  on  a  large  bronze  coin  of  the  Island  of 
Lipari. 

3  Marble  bas-relief  in  the  Louvre  (cf.  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculpture,  vol.  ii.  part  1,  |).  3.56). 
Hephaistos,  seated  at  the  right,  is  engaged  in  fastening  the  handle  of  a  heavy  shield  which  one 
of  his  assistants  holds  out  towards  him.  The  assistant,  by  a  caprice  of  the  artist,  is  represented 
as  a  faun.  Behind  the  god,  the  finished  cuirass  and  sword  are  on  a  pediment.  There  are  two 
other  workmen  :  he  at  the  right  is  working  on  a  greave  ;  the  other,  at  the  left,  near  the  door,  is 
hammering  a  helmet.  A  young  satyr,  hidden  behind  the  door,  is  trying  to  snatch  ofP  the  pilos 
of  the  old  smith. 

"  The  goddess  Here  is  a  personage  of  importance  only  in  Homer.      Hesiod  invokes  her 
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European  Greece,  any  more  than  did  the  savage  Artemis  of  the 
Tauros.  But  Arkadia  gave  this  name  to  an  old  Pelasgic  goddesLi 
who  humanized  with  music  and  singing  the  rude  shepherds  of 
the  mountains,  but  was  never  Diana  tlie  huntress,  sister  of  Apollo, 
and  beautiful  as  the  uod. 


/ 


WALT.    ANT)   PELASfJTC    GATE    AT   SAMOTTTUACE.l 

To  the  beliefs  of  the  primitive  times  was  joined  the  worship 
of  fire,  —  Hestia,  that  which  burned  on  the  domestic  hearth,  on 
the  altar  of  the  gods  and  the  public  hearth  of  the  State,^  and 
Hephaistos,  that  which  emerged  mysteriously  from  the  depths  in 
volcanic  regions.  Hephaistos,  the  Agni  {Ign.U)  of  the  Vedas,  was 
the  great  artisan  of  the  universe,  —  an  Aryan  idea,  which  did  not 


only  as  the  Poliac  deity  of  Argos;  Pindar,  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
Iiardly  mention  her.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  her  temples  were  falling  into  ruins.  It  was  only 
at  Rome  that  Here  recovered  her  position  as  wife  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  where  she  received 
great  honors,  and,  under  the  name  of  Juno,  became  the  ideal  type  of  the  virtuous  and 
venerated  matron. 

^  From  A.  Conze,  Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des  Thrakischen  Meeres,  pi.  xiv.  and  p.  .57. 

^  After  the  victory  at  Platcia,  fire  was  taken  from  the  national  sanctuary  at  Delphi  to  use 
in  the  sacrifice.  At  Athens  the  j)ublic  hearth  was  in  the  Prytaneion,  in  the  centre  of  a  circu- 
lar hall.  At  Rome  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  also  circular  in  shape,  —  perhaps  to  suggest  the 
central  fire  of  the  earth,  the  existence  of  which  was  |)rove(l  by  volcanoes. 
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develop   itself    at   all    in   Greece,   but   recurs   in   the   mysteries    of 
Samotlirace.     His  worship  was   localized    at    Lemnos,   where,   from 

the  earliest  ages,  weapons  were  forged. 

Pan  and  Hermes,^  gods  of  the  shepherds 
of  Arkadia,  were  only  special  and  local  per- 
sonifications of  the  generative  principle.  The 
usual  method  jn  tlje  later  legend  was  to 
take  one  of  the  ideas  contained  in  tlie  gen- 
eral conception  of  a  divinity  and  personify 
it  as  a  separate  existence,  in  which  tlio  prim- 
itive element  was  blended  almost  to  the 
point  of  disappearance  with  many  new  ele- 
ments of  various  kinds.  The  Greek  mind 
was  a  mirror  of  a  thousand  facets,  each  one 
of  which  gave  back  its  own  reflection  of  the 
countless  aspects  of  Nature. 

The  Sidonian  Phoenicians  spread  abroad 
the  cult  of  their  protecting  goddess,  Astarte. 
or  Aphrodite ;  her  image  was  on  the  prows 
of  their  vessels,  to  protect  them  against 
the  waves,  —  poetically  expressed  by  the 
Greeks  when  they  said  that  Aphrodite  was 
born  of  the  white  foam  of  the  salt  sea. 
From  Ascalon  she  passed  over  into  Cyj)rus, 
and  thence  to  Kythera,  "the  empurpled 
island "  ^  where  the  Phrenicians  built  her  a 
temple.  But  her  worship  spread  slowly ; 
as  late  as  the  Homeric  period  it  was  still 
very  limited.  Later,  the  Syrian  divinity, 
who  had  now  become  the  goddess  of  love,  was  the  most  charm- 
ing creation   of  the  religious  spirit  of   the  Greeks ;   she  had  every- 

1  Hermes  was  also  a  Thracian  divinity.  "The  Thracinns  worship  only  Ares,  Dionysos. 
and  Artemis;  but  their  kings  reverence  Hermes  most  of  all  the  gods,  they  swear  by  him  only, 
and  say  that  they  are  themselves  sprung  from  Hermes"  (llcrodotos,  v.  7).  The  '^I'auric 
Artemis  had  a  temple  at  Brauron  in  Attika  (Herod.,  vi.  KJ.s),  but  this  was  not  so  much  an 
importation  of  the  Scythian  goddess  as  a  tradition  from  the  legend  of  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes 
(Pausanias,  i.  33;  iii.  16,  7). 

2  The  Murex  brandaris,  whence  was  obtained  "  the  island  purple,"  was  so  abundant  here 
that  at  one  time  the  island  bore  the  name  of  PorpJnjroessa  (jNIaspero,  Hist.  Anc   de  r Orient). 

8  Terra-cotta  in  the  T.ouvre.  (Cf.  G.  Perrot  and  C,  Chipiez,  Ilistoire  (h  iart  dans  Vanti- 
(jjitite,  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  nnd  fie-  14-2.)     The  goddess  presses  a  dove  ao'ainst  her  breast. 
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where  altars,  statues  which,  represented  the  absolute  perfection  of 
female    beauty,  and   too  numerous  worshippers. 

In  their  turn  the  Tyrians,  who  succeeded  to  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  Sidonians,  propagated  the  worship  of  their  god 
Melkart,  who  became  transformed  into  Herakles. 

Poseidon/  the  god  of  the  sea,  who  desired  human  sacrifices 
and    tlie    ottering    of    liorses,    must   have    been   one    of    the    most 


HERAKLES  AND  THE  CATTLE  OF  GERYONES. 


;  2 


ancient  divinities  of  the  country,  brought  doubtless  by  the  Greeks 
from  Asia  and  the  islands  with  Rheia,  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  and 
Athene.  Of  these  two  goddesses,  the  former  had  but  little  im- 
portance in  Greece,  and  the  latter's  emblem  was  the  olive-tree, 
indigenous  on  the  Asiatic  coasts.  Delphi,  Olympia,  and  Athens 
seem  to  have  honored  Poseidon  at  an  early  period  with  special 
worship,  and  the  lonians  regarded  him  as  their  national  divinity, 
ill   Asia    holding   their   public   assemblies   in   his  temple.      On  the 

^  The  old  form  of  the  name  in  the  Dorian  dialect  was  UoTfitdv. 

2  Cvpriot  bas-relief  of  Athienau,  from  Ceccaldi,  Monuments  antiques  de  CJiypre,  pi.  v. 
(Cf.  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vart  dans  rantiquite,  vol.  iii.  p.  .')73,  and  fig.  387.)  The 
n;od  on  the  left  occupies  almost  the  height  of  the  bas-relief,  which  is  divided  into  two  registers. 
In  the  upper,  the  dog'Orthros,  three-headed  and  armed  with  a  spear,  threatens  Herakles;  in 
the  lower,  the  cattle  of  Gervones  an;  escaping,  driven  by  the  herdsman  Eurytion,  who  holds  in 
his  left  arm  a  tree,  and  witli  his  riijht  makes  a  gesture  of  alarm. 
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other  hand,  he  was  not   much  honored   by  the  Dorians,  except  at 
Corinth.      Later   legends    naturally   represent    him  as   the   husband 

of  Demeter,  —  the  element  of  moisture  mak- 
ing the  earth   fertile. 

Athene  was  not,  in  the  earliest  period, 
the  symbol  of  the  moral  qualities  which 
she  represented  later,  but  a  personification 
of  the  waters,  which  connects  her  with 
Poseidon,  —  not  however  in  marriage,  for 
she  remained  a  virgin  goddess.  Later,  she 
was  the  warlike  divinity  shown  us  by  Homer, 
sheltering  the  heroes  with  her  gegis  on 
the;  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  goddess  of  incorruptible  water  and 
impalpable  air  should 
become  also  the  god- 
dess of  chastity  and  of 
moral  purity  when  the 
Greek  polytheism,  es- 
caping from  natural- 
ism by  the  progress  of 
ideas,  spiritualized  it- 
self by  substituting  for 
the  personification  of  the  blind  forces  of  matter  that  of  the  moral 
qualities   which    men    attributed    to    their    gods    in    proportion    as 


POSEIDOX.l 


BIRTH    OF    VKNUS.2 


1  Statuette  of  br'onze  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Catalo(/ue,  No.  3,027. 

3  The  goddess,  naked,  her  head  and  arms  thrown  back,  her  hair  disordered  and  dripping, 
holdino-  an  ample  peplos,  with  which  she  seems  to  wish  to  cover  herself,  is  drawn  from  the  water 
by  Eros,  who  stands  on  a  rock.  In  retrograde  letters  is  the  word,  A*POAIT.  (Plaque  of  silver- 
gilt,  of  the  original  size,  found  at  Galaxidi  in  Lokris.  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  —  See  J.  de 
Witte,  in  the  Gaz.  archeoL,  1879,  p.  171,  and  pi.  xix..  No.  2.) 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  vase-painting  from  the  Mon.  deW  Inst. 
archeoL,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  xliv.  Zeus  (I[euf]),  thunderbolt  and  sceptre  in  hand,  is  the  central  figure, 
seated  on  a  throne  ornamented  with  reliefs  (two  athletes,  of  whom  one  holds  a  crown ;  fore 
part  of  a  horse,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  seat).  Hephaistos  has  cleft  the  skull  of  the  god, 
and  Pallas  Athene  (AHENAIA)  is  springing,  full  armed,  into  the  light  of  day.  On  each  side  of 
Zeus  are  symmetrically  grouped  the  divinities  who  are  usually  associated  with  Pallas :  before 
her  is  Ilithyeia  (HI\EieVA),  who  presides  over  births;  behind,  Apollo  (AF0"V0N),  playing  on 
the  seven-stringed  lyre.  Behind  him  is  a  group  of  two  figures,  -  Poseidon  (FO5EIAON)  and 
Here  (HEPA)  ;  to  which  corresponds  that  of  Herakles  and  Ares.  (These  two  figures,  like 
that  of  IHthyeia  are  almost  completely  modern ;  what  remains  of  them  fully  justifies  the  res- 
toration.)    Lastly,  Hephaistos  (HE*AI2T02)  at  the  left,  flees  in  alarm ;  doubtless  a  figure  of 
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tliey  discovered  them  in  themselves.  Then  Pallas  Athene,  emer- 
ging from  the  head  of  Zeus,  —  his  divine  thought,  —  became  the 
industrious  goddess  and  the  intelligent  force  which 
nothing   could   resist.^ 

Dionysos,  the  god  of  the  vine,  who  appeared 
first  in  the  Island  of  Naxos,  and  whom  the 
Thracians  had  adored  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
Artemis,  worshipped  with   sanguinary  rites,  herself 

.  ATHENE.'^ 

fierce   and   savage    as    the    Amazons,   havmg   a    la- 
mous  temple   at  Ephesos,  and   in  the   Tauris    dreaded    altars ;    and 
Ares,    the   god    of   warfare,  —  possibly    also    the    principal    divinity 
of  Thrace,  —  are  all  evidently  of  foreign  origin.^ 

But  the  most  important  of  these  religious  innovations  was  the 
tardy  introduction  into  Greece  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,*  —  the 
god  eternally  young  and  beautiful,  personification  of  the  radiant 
light  which  he  creates  (XvKrjyevy]^).  He  is  friendly  to  Poseidon, 
for  both  work  together  iu  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  both  also 
are  the  great  divinities  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  it  is  an  islander,  the  Kretan  Minos,  who  carries  everywhere 
with  him  the  new  divinity.  In  Greece  the  cult  of  Apollo  had 
not  become  popular  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  although  in 
the  Iliad  Agamemnon  goes  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle ;  but 
already  two  cradles  are  assigned  him,  —  the  vale  of  Tempe,  where 
he  begins  in  low  condition,  for  Apollo,  says  the  Thessalian  legend, 

Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  corresponded  to  it  on  the  right.     (Cf.  Gerhard,  Amerles. 
Vasenb.,  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.)     Behind  Here  a  bird  of  good  augury  is  in  the  air. 

1  The  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  varies  much  in  different  authors ;  that  of  Athene  is  pre- 
ferred, as  indicating  the  city  of  which  she  was  the  Poliac  divinity. 

2  Head  of  Athene,  right  profile,  her  helmet  adorned  with  olive-leaves.  (Archaic  tetradrachm 
of  Athens.)  The  reverse  bears  the  legend  AGE,  with  the  owl,  symbol  of  Athene,  standing  upon 
an  amphora. 

2  Herodotos  savs  (ii.  .)2)  that  Dionysos  was  long  unknown  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
Aj)ullo  to  Arkadia.  In  the  Homeric  times  the  worship  of  Dionysos  was  extremely  limited, 
and  Zeus  in  Homer  {Iliad,  v.  .S90)  calls  Ares  exQurros  6ecov.  This  impetuous  divinity  is  the 
least  Greek  of  all  the  denizens  of  Olympos.  In  respect  to  Dionysos,  see  Saglio's  Diction- 
naire  des  Antiquites,  s.  v.  In  his  Exmi  sur  les  dieux  protecteurs  des  he'ros  grecs  et  troyens  dans 
r  I  Hade,  A.  Bertrand  places  in  the  Greek  camp  Here,  Pallas  Athene  (although  she  had  a 
temple  in  Ilion,  where  she  was  highly  honored),  Poseidon,  Hermes,  and  Hephaistos ;  in  the 
opposite  camp,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  Ares,  Xanthos,  and  Leto.  This  is  verj-  nearly 
a  division  into  old  and  new  gods.  Above  them  towers,  in  the  poem,  as  in  the  popular  belief, 
the  majestic  figure  of  Zeus,  the  supreme  divinity. 

*  Tardy,  no  doubt,  but  still  of  great  antiquity,  since  the  Iliad  speaks  of  the  rocky  Pytho ; 
it  is  true  these  words  have  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation. 
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at  first   served  as   a    shepherd   witli   Admetos ;    and    the   Island   of 
Ortygia,    the    rocky    Delos,    in    the    centre    of    the    group    of    the 

Cyclades.  which  make  for  it  a  brilliant  crown.' 
The  poet  relates  that  "  the  swans,  tuneful  min- 
strels of  the  god,  having  left  Maioneian  Paktolos, 
circled  seven  times  around  Delos,"  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Apollo."  The  tirst  altars  to  Apollo 
in  Hellas  were  erected  therefore  upon  Olympos 
and  upon  the  rock  of  Delos.^  A  third,  eclip- 
sing the  fame  of  the  other  two,  was  that  which 
the  Kretans  were  believed  to  have  built  at  Krissa, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  ;  this  was 
transferred  later  to  Parnassos  and  placed  in  a 
site  more  favorable  to  the  security  of  its  priests 
and  the  faith  of  pilgrims.  When  the  Dorians 
of  Olympos  established  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Phokis,  obey  united  in  a  common 
veneration  the  two  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and 
Tempe,  and  each  year  a  religious  procession  went 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Apollo  thus  became  the  great  divinity  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  Hellenic  world,  —  of  the 
lonians  at  Delos,  and  of  the  Dorians  at  Delphi ;  and  he  became 
especially  the  civilizer  of  Greece,  the  destroyer  of  monsters  (the 
Python),  —  the  god  who,  more  than  any  other,  required  moral  and 


APOLLO    PTObS.'* 


1  Delos  is  less  an  island  than  a  great  rock ;  in  an  hour  one  can  walk  across  it  in  its  great- 
est length. 

2  Kallimachos,  Hymn  to  Delos,  ad  Jin.  The  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  Thucy- 
dides  attributes  to  Homer,  but  which  modern  criticism  denies  to  the  ancient  poet,  relates  the 
journeys  of  the  god  "when  he  descended  from  Olympos,  seeking  a  place  where  he  might  give 
forth  his  oracles ;  "  then  his  strange  meeting  with  a  Kretan  vessel,  which  he  guides  into  the  port 
of  Krissa  to  make  the  sailors  priests  in  his  temple.  This  old  poetry  shows,  like  a  tale  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  double  current  of  the  Delphian  worship.  Pindar  (^Pythian 
Hymns  i.  77)  calls  Apollo  "king  of  Lykia  and  Delos." 

3  Heuzey  (Olympe  et  Acarnanie,  p.  60)  has  discovered  on  this  mountain  traces  of  a  temple 
to  Apollo. 

*  Archaic  statuette  in  bronze,  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptoos  in 
Boiotia  (excavations  of  Maurice  HoUeaux),  from  the  Bull,  de  Con:  he'llen.,  vol.  x.  (ISSfi), 
pi.  ix.,  and  p.  190.  The  god  held  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  doubtless  an  arrow  in  his  right. 
On  the  left  leg  is  engraved  this  dedication,  which  justifies  the  name  given  to  the  statue, 
Evfeirlas  dvedeKf  to('i)  nroifo(i).  "  Eufitias  has  dedicated  to  (Apollo)  Ptoos."  Cf.  the  Apollo 
of  Naxos,  Archaologlsche  Zeitung,  vol.  xxxvii.  (1870)  ]>!.  vii. 
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THE    GRACES. 


physical    purity ;    who,     surronnded    by    the    choir    of    Muses    and 
Graces,  charmed  the   Immortals   by  his    singing  and  the  music   of 

his  lyre,  revealed  to  men  future  events,  and 
struck  down  the  wicked  with  his  golden 
arrows.  "  May  a  lyre  and  curving  bow 
be  mine,"  cries  the  son  of  proud  Leto. 
"  and  I  will  declare  to  men  the  unerring 
counsel  of  Zeus."^ 
Under  the  influence  of  ideas  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  a  higher  civilization  begins  to  appear,^  and  a  new  age 
of  Greek  life  begins.  Society  is  better  organized ; 
urban  life  is  developed,  and  temples  are  built  to 
the  gods.*  Songs  and  music  take  the  place  of 
savage  cries.  The  gods  draw  near  to  men,  and 
reveal  their  designs  by  the  voice  of  oracles ;  for 
Zeus  had  given  divine  inspiration  to  Apollo,  and 
seated  him  upon  the  prophetic  throne.*'  Manners 
become  milder.  The  offender  is  no  longer  condemned  to  death, 
and  crime  ceases  to  be  an  hereditary  stain  which  must  be  pun- 
ished in  the  posterity  of  the  guilty  man.  Expiation  may  efface 
sin,  and  remorse  break  the  avenging  power  of  the  Erinyes.  It 
is  a  world  of  harmony,  of  light,  intellect,  and  grace,  replacing 
that  of  chaos,  darkness,  violence,  and  terror.  Delphi  is  its  centre, 
and  the  centre  of  the  world  ;  and  thence  the  divinity  spreads  over 
the  Hellenic  race  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  of  music,  and  of  art, 
as  well  as  the  revelation,  never  arrested,  of  the  divine  will. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  left  profile.     Reverse  AH.     Lyre.     (Silver  coin.) 
2  Hijmn  to  Apollo. 

8  See  IVIaiiry's  interesting  analysis  of  the  legend  concerning  the  conflict  between  Apollo 
and  the  Python,  —  that  is  to  say  between  the  sun  and  the  deadly  miasmata  of  marshy  countries. 
"There  is  no  jjoint  in  Greek  mythology,"  he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  130-142),  "that  shows  more 
clearly  the  Vedic  origin  of  Greek  ideas.  .  .  .The  first  populations  of  Greece  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  naturalistic  ideas  which  the  Hindoos  have  preserved  to  us  in  the  Rig-Veda, — 
the  most  pure  and  ancient  summary." 

*  The  earliest  sanctuaries  were  mountain-tops,  shady  groves  like  that  of  Dodona,  or  places 
consecrated  by  a  wall  of  rude  stones,  as  upon  Mount  Lykaios  in  Arkadia;  or  caves  like  that  of 
Pan  on  Parnassos,  or  of  Zeus  in  Krete.  In  this  island  the  construction  of  temples  goes  back 
no  farther  than  the  time  of  Epimenides.  Homer  mentions  none  in  Greece,  and  Kallimachos 
in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo  says:  "At  four  years  of  age  Phoibos  laid  the  first  foundations  in  fair 
Ortygia  near  the  circular  lake.  .  .  .  From  horns  he  built  the  altar,  and  placed  under  it  walls 
of  horn." 

^  Cameo  on  sardonyx  of  two  layers  (20  mill,  by  22).     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  46. 
®  Aischvlos,  Eumen..  15. 
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All  the  Hellenic  tribes  adopted  the  worship  of  Apollo ;  and 
before  his  altars  met,  in  a  common  prayer  and  a  common  faith, 
the  man  of  Dorian  blood   and  the   Greek  of  Ionian   race.     Sparta 

did  nothing  without  consulting  his  oracle  at 
Delphi ;  and  Athens,  with  all  Ionia,  hon- 
ored him  at  Delos  with  solemn  festivals. 
The  Milesians  established  his  worship  in  all 
their  colonies,  from  Naukratis  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  to  the  Tauris  beyond  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  other  gods 
remained  Poliac  divinities. 
Apollo  and  Zeus  were  the 
great  national  gods.  Very 
early  statues  of  Artemis 
were  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo ;  one  of  these, 
recently  found  at  Delos, 
attests  by  its  uncouthness 
antiquity. 

A  still  loftier  destiny  awaited  the  god 
of  Delphi  in  the  last  days  of  paganism, 
when  the  Emperor  Aurelian  entitled  him 
the  Deus  certus,  and  Julian  made  him  king 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Long  before  their 
time  Pindar  had  ascribed  to  him  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Mosaic  Jehovah.  "'  Thou,"  he  says,  "  who  knowest  the  fore- 
appointed  issue  of  all  things  and  all  their  paths ;  how  many  leaves 
in    spring-time   the   earth    sends    forth,    and    how    many   sands    in 


APOLLO.l 


its    venerable 


APOLLO    OF    THERA.- 


^  Apollo,  seated  on  the  omphalos  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  holding  in  his  riii'ht  hand  an 
arrow,  and  in  the  left  his  bow.  The  legend,  BA2IAEii2  ANTIOXOY;  in  the  field,  two  mono- 
grams.    The  obverse  bears  the  head  of  Antiochos  I.,  king  of  Syria.  (Tetradrachm.) 

2  Marble  statue  discovered  at  Thera,  from  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  the  Trocadero.  The 
attitude  of  the  figure,  with  the  arms  not  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  legs  almost  in  one 
piece,  suggests  the  description  which  Pausanias  gives  of  the  statue  of  the  athlete  Arracliion, 
who  was  victorious  before  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad  (564  B.  c).  The  statue  here  represented 
is  not  of  later  date  than  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  The  name  of  Apollo  has  been 
disputed,  especially  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  was  discovered  on 
a  tomb,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  figure  representing  the  dead  person  (Archdolor/ische 
Zeitung,  vol.  xxxix.  (1881)  p.  54).  But  recent  discoveries  of  HoUeaux  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Ptoos,  and  inscriptions  upon  these  marbles  or  bronzes,  show  that  these  statues  cannot 
all  be  regarded  as  simply  likenesses  of  human  beings. 
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the   sea    and    in    the   rivers    are    tumbled    by    the    waves    and    by 
the   gusts   of  the    winds,    what    is   to   befall,    and    whence   it    will 
be,  thou  well    perceivest."  ^      The 
monotheistic   idea    already   floated 
vaguely  amid   the   clouds  of  poly- 
theism. 

Hesiod,  at  an  epoch  when  there 
was  a  desire  to  classify  the  le- 
gends more  ancient  than  Homer, 
and  form  them  into  a  system, 
gives  in  his  Theogony,  a  sort  of 
Hellenic  Genesis,  a  picture  of  the 
Olympian   family. 

"  Foremost  sprang-  Chaos,  and  next, 
broad-bosomed  Earth  [Ge],ever  secure 
seat  of  all  the  immortals  who  inhabit 
the  peaks  of  snow-clad  Olympos,  and 
dark,  dim  Tartaros,  in  a  recess  of 
Earth  having  broad  ways,  and  Love 
[Eros]  2  who  is  most  beautiful  among 
immortal  gods,  —  Love,  that  relaxes 
the  limbs,  and  in  the  breasts  of  all 
gods  and  all  men,  subdues  their  reason 
and  prudent  counsel.  But  from  Chaos 
were    born    Erebos    and    black    Night 

[Nyx]  ;  and  from  Nyx  again  sprang  forth  Aethei-  and  Day  [Hemera],  whom 
she  bare  after  having  conceived  by  union  with  Erebos  in  love.     And  Ge  in 

1  Pythian  Hi/mns,  ix.  80-86. 

^  Eros,  unknown  to  Homer,  is  to  Hesiod  one  of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  world. 

*  Marble  statue  of  a  winjjed  Artemis  discovered  at  Delos  (exjilorations  of  Th.  HomoUe), 
from  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  the  Trocadero.  (Cf.  Bull,  de  Corr.  lipllen.,  vol.  iii.  (1879)  p.  3D5 
and  pi.  vi.-vii.)  The  goddess  is  partly  kneeling :  the  body  does  not  rest  upon  the  left  knee, 
but  upon  the  point  of  the  left  foot,  while  the  right  leg  is  bent  and  strained  in  the  effort.  This 
is  the  attitude  that  ancient  sculptors  and  vase-painters  most  fre(piently  give  to  signify  hurried 
motion.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  statue  of  Delos,  which  has  moreover  wings  at  the  shoulders 
and  the  heels.  The  name  of  Artemis  is  justified  by  the  inscription  engraved  upon  the  base. 
(Cf .  Bull.  (Je  Con:  hellen.,  vol.  vii.  (1883)  p.  254.)  It  is  there  said  that  "  Mikkiades  (MIKKfidS^y]) 
and  Archermos  (['AJPXEPMflS)  have  made  and  dedicated  this  statue  to  the  far-darting  god- 
dess; they,  the  Chiotes  (01  XIOT)  practising  the  hereditary  art  of  i\Ielas  "  (last  line).  These 
three  names  are  celeltrated  in  the  history  of  early  Greek  statuary:  they  were  borne  by  three 
sculptors  of  the  same  school  and  of  the  same  family.  Melas  of  Chios,  one  of  the  first  who 
worked  in  marble,  lived   about   the  fortieth    Olympiad.       His    son   Mikkiades,  his   grandson 
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sooth  bare  first  indeed,  like  to  herself,  starry  Heaven  [Ouranos],  that  he 
might  shelter  her  around  on  all  sides,  so  that  she  might  ever  be  a  secure  seat 
for  the  blessed  gods ;  and  she  brought  forth  vast  mountains,  lovely  haunts 

of  deities,  the  nymphs  who  dwell  along  the  woodland  hills. 
She  bore  also  the  barren  Sea  [Pontes]  ^  rushing  with 
swollen  stream,  the  Deep,  without  delightsome  love;  but 
afterwards,  embraced  by  Ouranos,  she  bore  deep-eddying 
Ocean  [Okeanos],  Koios  and  Krios,  Hyperion,  lapetos, 
Theia,  Rheia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  and  Phoibe  with  golden 
coronet,  and  lovely  Tethys.  And  after  these  was  born 
youngest,  wily  Kronos,  most  savage  of  their  children,  and 
he  hated  his  vigor-giving  father.  Then  brought  she  fortii 
next  the  Kyklopes  having  an  overbearing  spirit :  Brontes 
and  Steropes  and  stout-hearted  Arges,  who  both  gave  to 
Zeus  his  thunder  and  forged  his  lightnings ;  and  again 
other  three  sons  great  and  mighty,  Kothos  and  Briareus 
and  Gyes." 

The  poet  then  relates  the  quarrel  of  Ouranos 
and  his  sons,  and  the  parricidal  attack  of  Kronos. 
But  from  the  blood  of  the  wounded  Ouranos  fall- 
ing upon  the  earth  other  mythological  beings  spring 
to  life.  —  giants  and  Erinyes  and  nymphs ;  and 
from  the  sea,  — 

"  An  awful,  beauteous  goddess ;  beneath  her  delicate 
feet  the  verdure  throve  around  ;  her  gods  and  men  name 
Aphrodite,  the  foam-sprung  goddess.  Her  Eros  accompanied,  and  fair  Desire 
followed,  when  first  she  was  born  and  came  into  the  host  of  the  gods.  And 
from  the  beginning  this  honor  hath  she,  and  this  part  hath  she  obtained 
among  men  and  immortal  gods,  the  amorous  converse  of  maidens,  their  love 
and  blandishment." 


ARTEMIS  OF  DELOS.^ 


Archermos,  and  his  great-grandsons  Boiipalos  and  Athenis,  inherited  the  secrets  of  his  art 
and  his  renown. 

^  In  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  the  sea  that  all  beings  spring ;  and  modern  science 
agrees  with  him,  showing  that  life  began  in  the  sea. 

^  Marble  statue  discovered  at  Delos  (explorations  of  Th.  HomoUe),  from  a  cast  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Trocadero.  (Cf.  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.  vol.  iii.  (1879),  p  99,  and  pi.  i.)  This 
statue  presents  the  type  of  the  primitive  idols  in  polished  stone,  ^oava,  venerated  by  the 
Greeks,  who  often  attributed  to  them  a  supernatural  origin.  Until  the  discovery  of  this  statue 
this  type  had  been  known  to  us  only  by  vase-paintin'^s  and  coins.  The  statue  of  Delos  is  an 
original  work  of  a  Xaxian  sculptor  who  lived  doubtless  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 
A  metric  inscription  {Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  iii.  3),  engraved  on  the  right  side  of  the  statue,  tells 
us  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Artemis  by  Xikandra,  daughter  of  Deinodikos,  of  Naxos.  The 
school  of  sculpture  at  Naxos  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  (Ireece. 
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The  first  Olympos  is,  like  the  earth  of  ancient  days,  a  dwell- 
in  o-  full  of  violent  deeds.  Kronos,  conqueror  of  Ouranos,  devours 
his  sons  Poseidon  and  Hades ;  their  mother,  Rheia,  restores  them 
to  life,  and  by  a  stratagem  saves  Zeus,  who  with  the  aid  of  the 
Titans  overthrows  Kronos  and  seizes  the  empire  of  the  world. 
To  preserve  it,  he  is  soon  obliged  to  struggle  against  his  former 
allies  ;  frightful  combats  ensue,  in  which  all  Nature 
takes  part.  The  earth  trembles,  the  ocean  roars,  and 
heaven  is  convulsed.  The  Titans  heap  up  mountains 
in  order  to  scale  Olympos,  and  reply  to  thunderbolts 
by  hurling  enormous  rocks  against  the  sky.     But  they 

r  ,  1  T  Til  ^<^LD    COIN.l 

are  overthrown,  the  early  gods  are  conquered,  the  new 

gods  triumph,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  Atlas,  is  condemned  to  bear 

up  eternally  the  sky  in  which  the  victors  dwell.  i 

Thus  Hesiod  seeks  to  explain  the  enigma  of  the  world. ^  The 
warfare  of  which  he  speaks  may  have  been  a  tradition  a-rising 
from  early  religious  dissensions  among  the  early  Greeks.  We  find 
an  echo  of  it  even  in  more  recent  ages ;  something  like  it  appears 
in  the  dramas  of  Aischylos,  where  the  religious  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  are  more  fully  developed.  Nor  are  the  new 
gods,  in  the  work  of  the  great  tragic  author,  the  more  moral 
divinities,  as  we  see  by  the  Zeus  of  Prometheus  Bound ;  ^  in  the 
Eumenides  the  Erinyes  say  to  Apollo, — 

"  Thou  didst  overthrow,  yea,  thou,  laws  hoar  with  age, 
And  drug  with  wine  the  ancient  goddesses."  *  ■ 

But  this  time  it  was  equity  which  the  new  god  caused  to  prevail 
over  the  unjust  law  of  the  ancient  time.^ 

It  has  been  asserted*^  that  certain  Pelasgic  beliefs,  echoes  of  the 
great  theological   systems  of  the  East,  were  preserved  in  the  Mys- 

1  Tlie  winojed  tluiiulerbolt,  on  a  coin  of  Asjathokles,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  the  legend  : 
ArAGGKAEOS  BA2IAE02.     On  the  obverse,  a  helmeted  head  of  Agathokles. 
'^  Theogonij,    Unes  664  et  seq. 

3  The  whole  drama  in  Prometheus  Bound  rests  upon  the  opposition  of  the  old  and  the  new 
o-ods,  and  upon  the  usurpation  of  Zeus,  who  has  conquered  the  throne  of  heaven,  whonee,  in  liis 
turn,  he  shall  be  hurled. 

4  Eumenides,  696-697.  Elsewhere  Aischylos  calls  Apollo  the  fourth  god  who  has  come  to 
Delphi. 

5  See  Chapter  XX. 

'■'  This  was  the  opinion  of  Otfried  i\Iiiller ;  but  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  speaks  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  Mysteries,  those  of  P>leusis,  which  were  held  to  be  the  most  ancient. 
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teries.  This  is  not  true.  The  Mysteries  were  of  more  recent  origin, 
and  differ  less  in  fact  than  in  form  from  the  popular  religion. 
The  latter  did  not  shut  its  gods  up  in  an  impenetrable  sanctuary ; 


r^m'^^ 


KROXOS    AND    RHEIA.^ 


it  desired  to  see  and  touch  them.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  the  book  of  Genesis  says,  and  it  explains  our  present  imperfec- 
tions by  the  story  of  the  Fall.  Greek  polytheism  made  its  gods  in 
the  image   of   man ;    only  it   endowed   them   with  higher  qualities : 


Lobeck  has  shown  in  his  Aglaophamus  that  they  had  no  very  lofty  secrets  to  reveal  to  the 
initiated  concerning  God  or  man  or  the  world,  and  that  their  mystery  consisted  only  in  the 
secrecy  surrounding  their  rites.  Any  man  might  receive  initiation.  Concerning  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  see  Chapter  XV. 

^  Bas-relief  from  the  altar  of  Zeus  in  the  Capitol,  from  Overbeek,  GriecJiische  Kunstmy- 
thologie,  pi.  iii.  No.  24.  Kronos,  seated,  receives  the  stone,  wrapped  in  linen,  which  Rheia  gives 
him  instead  of  the  infant  Zeus.     (Cf.  Overbeek,  text,  i.  326.) 

Note.  —  The  war  between  the  gods  and  the  Titans  is  here  represented  from  a  cup  from 
the  pottery  of  Erginos,  painted  by  Aristophanes.  (The  signatures  of  the  potter  and  the  painter 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.)  Gerhard,  Trlnkschalen  und  Gpfdxse  des  Icon.  Museums  zu  Berlin. 
(Trinkschalen,  pi.  ii.  iii.)  All  the  Great  Gods  take  part  in  this  combat,  each  encountering  a 
giant,  and  are  symmetrically  grouped  about  the  cup.  On  one  side  is  Zeus  flEY2)  strueeling  with 
Porphyrion  (nOP$YPIQN);  on  the  other  Apollo  (AFOAAQN)  against  Ephialtes  iE*IAATP:2;. 
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Ares  was  stronger,  Apollo  more  adroit,  and  Aphrodite  more  beauti- 
ful, than  their  worshippers.  In  this  difference  as  to  the  pomt  of 
departure  of  the  two  religions,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  is  prefigured  the 
contrast  between  the  two  civilizations  which  sprang  from  them. 

Let  us  further  remark  that,  in  the  Hellenic  theogony,  the 
gods  are  not  the  creators,  but  only  the  rulers  of  the  universe. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  were  not.  Sons  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  they  found  the  world  already  made,  and  they  represent  its 
diverse  and  changeful  forces.  Hence  they  are  no  more  necessary 
or  eternal  than  the  natural  phenomena  they  personify.  "  You  shall 
die ! "  Prometheus  says  to  them  ;  and  a  day  came  when  men  heard 
a  voice  which  cried :  '•  The  gods  are  dead ! " 

The  gods  of  the  Homeric  Olympos,  susceptible  to  joy  and  grief, 
and  constantly  in  comnumication  by  dreams  and  oracles  with  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  had  all  the  faults  of  human  nature,  all 
our  passions,  —  anger,  hatred,  rage;  even  they  suffered  our  woes. 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  were  the  slaves  of  Laomedon.  The  Aloides 
held  Ares  thirteen  months  a  captive  in  a  brazen  prison.  •'  Servi- 
tude," says  a  poet,  ''  has  been  endured  by  Demeter.  These  also 
have  endured  it,  the  smith  of  Lemnos.  and  Poseidon,  and  Apollo 
with  the  silver  bow,  and  the  terrible  Ares."  In  the  battles  before 
Troy.  Aphrodite,  Ares,  Hades,  even  Here,  the  queen  of  Olympos, 
were  wounded  by  mortals.^  "  Immortal  blood  flowed  from  the 
goddess,"  says  Homer,  describing  the  wound  received  by  Aphrodite, 
"  such  ichor,  namely,  as  floweth  in  the  blessed  gods.  For  they 
eat  not  bread,  nor  drink  dark  wine ;  therefore  are  they  bloodless, 
and  are  called  immortals." 

Homer,  who  still   loves  the  gigantic  conceptions  of   the  ancient 


Then  Athene  (AGENAIA)  :i;j;ainst  Enkelados  (EKEAAA02),  and  Here  (HEPa)  against  Rhoitos 
(*OIT02  sic).  Lastly,  to  the  group  of  Artemis  (APTEMI2)  and  Aigaion  ([AijrAmN)  cor- 
respond Ares  (apes)  and  Mimas  ([Mt]M[as']).  In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  the  encounter 
of  Poseidon  (F02EIA0N)  with  Tolybotes  (F0AYBQTE2) ;  behind  the  god  stands  Ge  (FE), 
the  Earth,  her  face  and  gestures  indicating  grief  and  terror.  The  painting  is  very  carefully 
executed,  the  artist  introducing  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  costumes  and  weapons. 
The  gods  fight  with  their  favorite  arms :  Zeus  with  the  thunderbolt,  Artemis  with  her  torches, 
Poseidon  with  his  trident;  Apollo  has  his  bow.  Among  the  giants,  one  is  armed  with  a  stone, 
one  with  a  lance,  most  of  them  with  a  short  sword.  Only  Aigaion  has  no  weapon ;  with  his 
left  arm,  around  which  is  wrapped  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  he  strives  to  ward  off  the  attack 
of  Artemis. 

^  See  in  the  Iliad,  v.  374,  the  speech  of  Dione  to  Aphrodite  when  the  latter  has  been 
wounded  bv  Diomedes. 
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days,  when  the  god  was  concealed  by  the  phenomena  which  later 
he  represents,  gives  to  his  divinities  and  to  their  physical  strength 
enormous  proportions.     When  Athene  arms  herself  for  the  combat, 


i^S^ 


POSEIDON    AND    APOLLO    AT    TROY.' 


her  golden  helmet  is  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  battalions  of 
an  army  that  a  hundred  large  cities  have  sent  into  the  field ;  and 
at  one  bomid  her  horses  cross  as  much  space  as  a  man,  seated  on 


^  Pompeian  painting,  unfortunately  a  very  poor  work.  (Cf.  Overbeck,  Grieclnxche  Kunsl- 
mythologie,  pi.  vii.,  Xo.  24.)  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  in  revolt  against  Zeus,  put  themselves  at 
the  service  of  Laomedon  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
the  legend,  while  Poseidon  built  the  walls,  Apollo  guarded  the  flocks  of  the  king  upon  jMonnt 
Ida  {Iliad,  xxi.  446,  and  vii.  452). 
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a    lofty   promontory  on  a  clear  day,    can   measure  with  his  glance, 
looking  up  into  the  azure  vault. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Iliad,  Zens,  to  give  tlie  Olympians  a  fitting 
idea  of  his   power,   says  :  — 

"  Go  to,  now,  ye  gods,  make  trial,  that  ye  all  may  know.  Fasten  ye  a 
rope  of  gold  from  heaven,  and  all  ye  gods  lay  hold  thereof,  and  all  goddesses. 
Yet  could  ye  not  drag  from  heaven  to 
earth  Zeus,  counsellor  supreme,  not 
though  ye  toiled  sore.  But  once  I  like- 
wise were  minded  to  draw  with  all  my 
heart,  then  should  1  draw  you  up  with 
very  earth  and  sea  withal.  Thereafter 
would  1  bind  the  rope  about  a  pinnacle 
of  Olympus,  and  so  should  all  these 
things  be  hung  in  air.  By  so  much  am 
I  beyond  gods  and  beyond  men."  ^ 

Bravado  like  this  belongs  to  a 
very  petty  world,  and  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  conception  of 
a  Divine  Mind  whose  tranquil  and 
sovereign  sway  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence will  presently  discover  in  the 
infinite  depths   of  heaven. 

However,  these  gods  who  represent,  each  of  them,  one  of  the 
aspects  of  Nature,  rule  over  but  a  limited  domain,  —  each  city  has 
its  own,  whom  it  worships  with  special  devotion.  Athene  reigned 
at  Athens,  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  Here  at  Argos,  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Dionysos  at  Thebes.  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus.  Elsewhere  they  received 
but  scanty  honors,  and  sometimes  were  even  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  herald  in  the  Suppliants  of  Aischylos  had  no  fear  of  any 
but  his  own  gods,  and  lolas,  in  the  Herakleidai  of  Euripides,  main- 
tains the  supremacy  of  his  goddess,  Athene,  over  Here,  who  pro- 
tects the  Argives.  These  jealous  and  implacable  divinities  had 
•J  their  favorite  nation,  and  held  all  others  as  enemies.  All  the 
woes  of  Troy   came,   says  the  poet,   from   the  wrath   of  Here  and 

^  Iliad,  viii.  19-27  [English  prose  translation,  pp.  143,  144]. 

2  Bust  of  Here  of  Argos ;  her  head  surrounded  with  the  polos,  her  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx  of  three  layers,  7  cent,  by  5.  Cha- 
bnuill(>t.  Catalofjue  de.t  famet's.  etr..  No.  9.) 
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Athene,  angry  that  Paris  should  have  given  to  Aphrodite  the 
prize  of  beauty  ;  Poseidon  avenges  upon  them  the  fraud  of  Laoni- 
edon ;    and    in    turn    men    hate    them,    and    express    their    hatred. 

''Thou  hast  baulked  me.  Far-darter, 
most  mischievous  of  all  the  gods," 
exclaims  Achi Ileus,  ''  in  that  thou 
hast  turned  me  hither  from  the 
wall ;  else  should  full  many  yet 
have  bitten  the  dust  or  ever  within 
Ilios  had  they  come.  Now  hast 
thou  robbed  me  of  great  renown, 
and  lightly  hast  saved  them,  be- 
cause thou  hadst  no  vengeance  to 
fear  hereafter.  Verilv  I  would 
avenge  me  on  thee,  had  I  but  the 
power. "^  Hence,  also,  the  alliance 
of  cults,  which  followed  an  alliance 
of  peoples.  Cities  united  by  trea- 
ties sent  solemn  embassies  on  fes- 
tival days  to  their  paternal  gods. 

The  relio-ious  sentiment  was 
impaired  by  this  parcelling  out  of 
the  divinity;  but  from  this  abase- 
ment of  the  gods  to  the  passions 
of  men  resulted  the  rich  develop- 
ment of  legendary  poetry.  Each 
divinity  having  his  poets,  they, 
while  respecting  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  history  of  the  god 
whom  they  honored  with  their  song,  augmented  it  by  a  thou- 
sand incidents  which,  through  the  centuries,  have  filled  the  pop- 
ular imagination  and  the  dramatic  stage  with  the  adventures  of 
heroes. 

At  the .  same  time  this  mythology,  which  personified  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  later,  all  those  of  the  moral 
world,   always    retained   traces    of  the  Oriental  theological  systems 

^  Iliad,  xxii.  15  [English  prose  translation,  p.  434]. 

■^  Marble  statue  found  at  Rome  (Vatican.  Museo  Pio-Clc.in.,  vol.  i.  pi.  xx.\.v.). 
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and  of  the  naturalism  from  which  it  was  an  outgrowth  ;  its  gods 
remained,  to  a  certain  point,  identified  with  the  powers  of  Nature. 
Zeus  was  not  only  the  master  of  Olympos.  the  husband  of  Here, 
the  hero  of  many  an  adventure  in 
Avhicli  the  father  of  the  gods 
deiu;ned  to  abase  himself  to  the 
daughters  of  earth,  he  was  also 
the  atmosphere  enveloping  the 
world.  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry 
■^  and  the  arts,  was  also  the  sun, 
Helios ;  and  Poseidon  was  him- 
self the  ocean  over  which  he  jour- 
neyed in  his  golden  chariot  while 
marine  monsters  gambolled  about 
him.  Countless  divinities  now  iden- 
tified with  the  element  over  which 
they  presided,  now  separated  from 
it  that  they  might  assume  human 
form  and  human  passions,  peopled 

the  rivers,  the  woods,  the  hills.  Thus  the  Naiad  was  at  once  the 
spring  itself  and  the  chaste  and  timid  goddess  who  hid  herself 
in  obscure  o-rottos.^ 

The  divinities  most  widel}^  worshipped  w^ere  the  Twelve  Great 
Gods  of  Olympos,  whose  empire  was  restricted  and  their  functions 
determined  by  the  mythology  of   later  times  :  — 

Zeus,  the  supreme  god,^  whom  the  other  divinities  obeyed,  the 
protector  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race,  Zeu?  IlaveX\'qvLo<;,^  who  was 
also   called,  like  the  Jehovah  of  the   Old   Testament,  the   Highest, 

1  The  f^oddess  wears  the  helmet  and  the  aegis.  (Cameo  on  sardonyx  of  two  layers;  7  cent. 
l>y  (!.      Cabinet  de  France,  No.  26  of  the  Catalogue.) 

^  'J'he  nymphs,  or  goddesses  of  waters  and  damp  places,  had  perhaps  in  remote  ages  an 
important  role,  as  re])resentatives  of  the  moist  element  so  important  to  vegetation ;  but  later 
they  occupied  only  an  intermediate  rank  between  gods  and  men,  enjoying  a  long  life,  but  not 
immortality,  although  they  fed  u])on  ambrosia  (Pausanias,  x.  31,  10).  Plutarch  knew  their 
age  exactly;  they  died  when  9,620  years  of  age  {Of  ilie  Cessation  of  Oracles'). 

3  This  list  of  the  Twelve  Great  Gods  is  that  given  by  the  Scholiast  of  Apollonios  of 
Rhodes,  Ad  Argon.,  ii.  53.3.     It  was  not,  of  course,  made  out  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

■*  Pausanias,  i.  18.  9.  Tlic  three  Peliades,  or  priestesses  of  Dodona,  were  thus  invoked: 
Zfxis  r)v,  Z€vs  eari,  Zevs  fcraerai,  S)  fieyaXe  ZfC  (Id.,  x.  12,.  10).  In  Attika  and  the  Peloponne- 
sos  Zt'us  often  received   the  snrnani"-;  vnaroi,  {;\|/tcrroy   (/'/.,  i.  26,  .5;  iii.  17,  6;  v.  15,  5,  etc.). 
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Here,  the  queen  of  heaven,  who  had  the  peacock  for  a  sym- 
bol, because  the  brilliant  eyes  of  its  plumage  suggested  the  starry 
firmament ; 

Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  waters ; 

Apollo,  the  sun,  giving  light,  and  the  wind,  giving  inspiration  ; 


POSEIDON    AXn    AMrillTRTTE.^ 

Athene,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  who  gives  to 
man  prudent  designs,  and  teaches  woman  beautiful  work  and  wise 
counsels ;  ^ 

A])hrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty ; 

Ares,  the  god  of  war ; 

Hephaistos,  who  taught  the  useful  arts ; 

The  chaste  Hestia,  who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth  ; 

Demeter,  who  caused  the  harvest  to  ripen  ; 


'  Vase-painting,  from  the  Monum.  dell'  Inst,  archenl.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xlix.  Ampliitrite  is  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch  on  which  lies  Poseidon  (N02EIAQN  sic)  ;  in  front  of  the  bed  is  the 
table  for  repasts.  Ampliitrite  holils  in  the  left  hand  a  perfume  vase,  and  dips  into  it  a  brush 
which  she  is  about  to  raise  to  her  hair  or  her  face. 

'^  Odyssey,  vii.  110.  To  Homer,  Athene  was  not  yet  the  protectress  of  Athens,  but  of  Alal- 
komene,  a  Boiotian  city  on  Lake  Kopais  (Iliad,  iv.  8).  Before  being  the  Poliac  divinity  of 
Athens  she  was  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  Eteoboutadai,  who  furnished  the  priestesses 
of  this  goddess.      (Cf.  Aischines.  De  F<il.i.  scq.) 
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Artemis,  "the  divine  sister  of  Phoibos,"  like  him  unwedded, 
and  like  him  "  lover  of  the  swift  arrows  ; " 

Hermes,  lastly,  whose  primitive  character  is  uncertain,  but  who 
must  have  early  taught  men  crafty  eloquence  and  skill  for  deceit 
and  lies,  and  the  bold  theft  always  held  in  honor  among  barbaric 
peoples.  Homer  already  makes  him  the  messenger  of  the  gods ; 
he  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  dead,^  and  in  this  double  func- 
tion may  have  been  only  the  wind  which  transmits  afar  the 
divine  words,  and  bears  to  the  subterranean  abyss  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  —  poor  withered  leaves.  But  why  and  how  did  he 
become  the  Ithyphallic  Hermes,  and  later  the  Divine  Word,  the 
Logos  sent  by  the  gods  to  earth  ?^  Time  brings  together  very 
different  things  under  one  name,  and  the  history  of  religions  is 
full  of  these  transformations,  which  are  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  vitality. 

There  were  many  other  gods  besides  the  great  Olympians,  — 
Hades,  who,  as  well  as  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  Demeter  and  Hestia, 
was  the  offspring  of  Kronos ;  Dionysos,  a  divinity  of  recent  origin,^ 
who  comes  from  Asia  on  his  chariot  drawn  by  panthers  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  Nymphs,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchantes,  after  whom 
Seilenos  stumbles ;  and  all  the  minor  gods  of  the  fields,  the  forests, 
and  the  waters :  Pan,  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Dryads,  Naiads ;  and  the 
nymphs  of   ocean :    Nereids   and    Tritons  who   gambol    around   the 

^  On  p.  347  is  gi\eii  a  representation  of  a  marble  bas-relief  in  tbe  Museum  of  Naples,  from 
a  photograph.  Orpheus  (2YE$P0)  is  taking  leave  of  Euridike  (EYPYAIKH),  whom  Hermes 
(HPMH2  sic)  is  about  to  lead  back  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  are  two  ancient  replicas 
of  this  bas-relief:  one,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  bears  no  inscription  (cf.  Zoega,  Bassirilievi  antichi 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pi.  xlii.) ;  the  other,  in  the  Louvre,  has  the  following :  ZETV2,  ANTIOPA, 
AMPHION,  and  dates  from  the  Renaissance.  (Cf.  Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpture,  text,  ii.,  1st  part, 
p.  513.)     See  Gerhard  and  Panofka,  Neapels  antike  Bildwerke,  p.  67,  No.  206. 

2  See  History  of  Rome,  vol.  v.  p.  447,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  486,  note  6. 

3  In  respect  to  Dionysos,  see  p.  331,  and  note  3,  and  Chapter  XV.  The  Archaic  Dionysos 
is  virile  and  bearded.  The  feminine  type  of  this  divinity  does  not  appear  before  the  time 
of  Pra.xiteles.  As  to  Seilenos,  the  merry  old  drunkard  with  flattened  nose,  hairy  ears,  and 
rotund  paunch,  he  is  a  Greek  form  of  the  grotesque  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  Bes,  "  the  most 
ancient  of  popular  caricatures,"  says  Heuzey  (^Bull.  de  Corr.  hellen.,  1884,  p.  81).  Askle- 
pios  also  is  a  recent  divinity.  In  Homer  he  is  still  only  a  man,  or  at  least  he  is  not  yet  fully 
a  god.  At  Epidauros  he  was  adored  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  was  nourished  in  his 
temple.  This  strange  symbol,  reminding  us  of  the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  was 
manifestly  a  foreign  importation.  As  to  the  marvellous  cures  wrought  in  his  temple,  see  Maury, 
ii.  458  et  seq.  It  was  said  also  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  life.  The  curative  methods  were 
various,  and  some  very  peculiar.  See  S.  Reinach,  Rev.  arch.,  1884,  ii.  129  :  Les  chiens  dans  le 
culle  d'Escidape. 
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car  of  Nereis  and  Amphi  trite ;  Aiolos  and  the  Winds;  the  Muses 
and  the  Fates,  etc.  Greek  polytheism,  giving  divine  personifica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  the  passions  of  men,  good 
and  evil  events,  was  led  to  multiply  the  gods  infinitely. 

Meantime  the  divine  chaos  is  gradually  reduced  to  order;    the 
universe  is  parcelled  out  into  three  kingdoms,  —  Zeus  has  the  sky 

and  the  earth ;  Poseidon  the  watery 
element  ;  Hades  the  subterranean 
world  ;  and  by  the  superiority  of 
Zeus  above  his  two  brothers  the 
Hellenic  trinity  resolved  itself  into 
unity,  —  a  belief  whose  origin  dates 
from  the  earliest  times.  Zeus,  the 
master  of  all  things,  gathers  aroiuid 
him  on  Olympos  the  great  gods,  his 
family  and  council.  At  the  moment 
when  Greeks  and  Trojans  arm  for 
the  strife,  — 


DIONYSOS    AND    ARIADNE. 


"  Zeus  bade  Themis  call  the  gods  to  council  from  many-folded  Olympus* 
brow  ;  and  she  ranged  all  about,  and  bade  them  to  the  house  of  Zeus.  Tliere 
was  no  river  came  not  up  save  only  Ocean,  nor  any  nymph,  of  all  that  haunt 
fair  thickets  and  springs  of  waters  and  grassy  water-meadows.  And  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Zeus  who  gathereth  the  clouds,  and  set  them  down  in 
the  polished  colonnades  which  Hephaistos  in  the  cunning  of  his  heart  had 
wrought  for  Father  Zeus.  Thus  gathered  they  within  the  doors  of  Zeus ; 
nor  was  the  Earthshaker  heedless  of  the  goddess'  call,  but  from  the  salt  sea 
came  up  after  the  rest  and  set  him  in  the  midst,  and  inquired  concerning  the 
purpose  of  Zeus  :  '  Wherefore,  O  Lord  of  the  bright  lightning,  hast  thou  called 
the  gods  again  to  council  ?  Say,  ponderest  thou  somewhat  concerning  the 
Trojans  and  Achaeans?  for  lo,  the  war  and  the  fighting  of  them  are  l<indled 
very  nigh.'"^ 

The  great  Olympian  communicates  to  them  his  orders,  and  they 
obey.      Already    Homer   calls    Zeus    the    supreme    ordainer,    vTraro? 


1  Dionysos  and  Ariadne  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  centaurs,  one  playing  the  lyre.  They 
are  preceded  by  Hymen,  recognizable  by  his  torch ;  Tros  arranges  a  mantle  to  cover  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  underneath  is  Okeanos,  seated  by  the  side  of  Thetis ;  a  nymph  seems  to  be 
announcing  to  them  the  marriage  of  Dionysos.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx 
of  two  layers,  42  millim.  by  46.     Chabouillet,  Catalogue  des  Came'es,  etc.,  No.  61.) 

2  Iliad,  XX.,  ab  initio  [English  prose  translation,  p.  399]. 
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fjLTJaTcop.  From  these  obscure  notions  of  a  sovereign  ruler,  Sok- 
rates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  at  a  later  day,  developed  the  idea  of 
a  sole  God  who  maintains  order  and  harmony  in  the  two  worlds 
of  spirit  and  matter,  but  to  whom  the  peoples  long  refused  to 
sacrifice    their  local  divinities.^ 


THETIS    AND    ACHILLEUS.^ 


But  how  did  the  Greeks  bring  their  imaginations  into  accord 
wit.h  reality  ?  They  had  solved  the  problem  of  all  these  surround- 
ing but  invisible  divinities  by  attributing  to  them  bodies  of  a 
peculiar   kind,    impalpable,    incorruptible,    capable   of    assuming   all 


1  Very  eminent  scholars,  Karsten,  for  example  (Xenophanis  reliquiae,  p.  1 14),  have  remarked 
that  the  language  of  the  Greeks  lends  itself  with  difficulty  to  the  expression  of  the  divine  unity. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  because  their  minds  long  refused  the  idea. 

^  Engraving  on  an  Etruscan  mirror  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (^Catalogue,  No.  3,133. 
Cf.  Gerhard,  Etruskische  Spiegel,  pi.  ccxxi.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  21).  Thetis  (Thethis),  winged,  has 
her  right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Achilleus  (^Achle),  who,  wearing  his  armor,  is  about  to  leave 
home.  Neoptolemos  (Nectlane)  is  at  the  hero's  side.  Behind  Thetis  is  seated  Deidameia,  wife 
of  Achilleus  and  mother  of  Neoptolemos. 
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forms,  and  never  losing  that  flower  of  beauty  which  for  mortals 
fades  so  quickly.  They  subjected  these  bodies  to  the  necessity  of 
alimentation,  giving  them  for  food,  on  the  summits  of  Olympos, 
nectar  and  ambrosia ;  on  earth,  the  smoke  of  flesh  burned  upon 
their  altars ;  and  they  believed  that  they  should  the  better  gain 
divine  favor  the  more  of  this  smoke  ascended  to  the  sky.  Called 
by  her  son,   Thetis   emerges  from   the  depths  of    the  sea  "•  like  a 


ZEUS    AND    lO.^ 


mist."  Athene,  wishing  to  send  Nausikaa  to  Odysseus,  "came,  as 
comes  a  breath  of  air,"  into  the  rich  chamber  where  the  royal 
maiden  sleeps,  and,  to  speak  with  her,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  one  of  her  favorite  companions.  Notice,  in  the  Iliad,  how  the 
gods  render  themselves  invisible,  or  what  forms  they  assume  when 
they  wish  to  mingle  in  the  combats  before  Troy. 

^  Vase-painting  from  Overbeck,  Griechische  Kunsimythologie,  Atlas,  pi.  vii.  8  (cf.  text, 
vol.  i.  p.  467).  In  the  centre  lo  is  seated  near  an  image  of  Here.  She  has  two  little  horns  on 
her  forehead,  and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  casket,  and  in  the  right  an  attribute  which  cannot 
be  determined.  Before  her  stands  Zeus,  wearing  a  wreath  of  myrtle  and  holding  his  sceptre ; 
the  goddess  of  love,  Aphrodite,  accompanies  him,  a  dove  on  her  hand.  Above,  Eros  is  seen, 
and  also  a  satyr.  Behind  lo  is  her  guardian,  Argos,  and  also  perhaps  Here  herself.  A 
painting  of  difficult  and  uncertain  explanation. 
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Thus  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  gods  were  everywhere  present 
and  nowhere  recognizable,  except  by  the  thoughts  they  inspired  in 
•men's  minds.  To  legend,  which  can  see  so  many  things  in  the 
distance  of  ages,  they  present  themselves  under  all  forms :  observe, 
for  instance,  those  of  which  Zeus  availed  himself  in  the  pursuit 
of  Europa,  Alkmene,  Leda,  lo,  Antiope,  and  Danae. 

A  further  remark  may  be  made.  The  Greek  cult  was  always 
a   homage   prompted    by    selfish    motives,   never    by    love.     As   the 


KAPE   OF   EUROPA.l 

dead,  by  tasting  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice,  could  for  a  moment 
recover  life,  so  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  need  of  victims 
and  of  honors  to  preserve  their  rank  upon  Olympos  and  their 
credit  among  men.  Accordingly  they  were  favorable  to  those 
cities  which  celebrated  for  them  the  most  splendid  festivals ;  but 
among  the  attributes  with  which  men  endowed  them,  that  of 
goodness  was  never  included.  On  his  part,  the  suppHant  asked 
of    them    for   his   earthly   life,    in    return    for   his    devotions,    very 


1  Vase-painting  from  Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  Elite  des  Monum.  cemnwf/r.,  vol.  i.  ]>\.  xxvii. 
Europa  is  carried  off  by  the  bull  across  the  seas;  in  the  water  are  seen  fishes,  A  wincred  Eros 
follows  Europa,  a  long  mantle  in  his  hand.  On  the  bank  at  the  right  stands  Zeus  himself,  lean- 
in'^  on  his  sceptre.  (Cf.  Overbeck,  Griechisclie  Kunstmyth.,  vol.  i.  p.  488,  Xo.  10.)  This  double 
appearance  of  the  god,  at  once  spectator  and  actor,  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  XXT. 

VOL.   I.  —  23 
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solid  advantages ;  so  that  religious  ceremonials  concealed  a  bar- 
gain :  "  Give,  and  thou  shalt  receive."  In  Homer,  Cliryses  calls 
upon  Apollo  to  defend  him  because  he  has  burned  to  the  god 
•^  fat  thighs  of  bulls  and  goats ;  "  and  to  avenge  herself  on 
Oineios,  who  has  neglected  her  altar,  Artemis  sends  into  his 
kingdom   the    fierce    wild    boar    to    devastate    the    fields   of    "  lofty 


PREPARATIONS    FOR    A    SACRIFICK.^ 

Kalydon."^  Aischylos  expresses  the  sentiment  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts  when  he  puts  this  prayer  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Theban  king  threatened  by  many  enemies:  — 

"If  things  go  well,  and  this  our  city  's  saved, 
I  vow  that,  staining  with  the  blood  of  sheep 
The  altar-hearths  of  gods,  or  slaying  bulls, 
We  '11  fix  our  trophies ;  and  our  foemen's  robes 
On  the  spear's  point  on  consecrated  walls 
Before  the  shrines  I  'II  hang."  ^ 

Rome  had  the  same  feeling  later ;  she  promised  to  Jupiter 
splendid    games     if     he    would     give     her    the    victory    over    the 


^  Vase-painting  signed  by  Polygnotos,  from  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasenh.,  pi.  cexliii.  A 
j)riestessj  crowned  with  ivy,  ornaments  with  fillets  the  head  of  a  bull.  Behind  is  a  raised 
tripod. 

2  Iliad,  i.  37;  ix.  532. 

3  The  Seven  before  Thebes,  252.     Cf.  Euripides,  The  Phcenic.,,  573. 
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king  of   Macedon.^     The   Greeks   had    no  filial  reverence  for  their     -y 
gods ;    they   paid    them   honor   through   fear,    knowing    them   to    be 
at   all    times  envious  of   human  prosperity,  and    they  never  loved 
them.^     When  Telemachos  sees  his  father  transfigured  by  Athene, 
he  takes  him  for  a  god,  and  his  terror  is  apparent :  — 

"0  stranger,  thou  art  other  than  thou  wert; 
Thy  garb  is  not  the  same,  nor  are  thy  looks; 
Thou  surely  art  some  deity  of  those 
Whose  habitation  is  the  ample  heaven. 
Be  gracious  to  us;  let  us  bring  to  thee 
Such  sacrifices  as  thou  wilt  accept, 
And  gifts  of  graven  gold ;  be  merciful."  ^ 

The  dogs  of  old  Eumaios,  recognizing  the  goddess,  experience 
the  same  alarm ;  they  yelp  and  run  away.  Like  suitors  whom 
nothing  repels,  the  Greeks  daily  sought  by  presents  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  their  gods,  that  misfortune  might  be  averted  from 
the  family  or  the  city ;  but  they  never  expected  from  them,  for 
the  other  world,  the  blessed  state  which  many  religions  promise 
to  their  worshippers,  nor  did  they  ever  conceive  eternal  happiness 
to  lie  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections.  Doubtless 
love  for  God,  like  all  other  human  affections  except  maternal 
love,  is  in  its  nature  selfish ;  but  it  exalts  the  soul  of  man,  it 
makes  martyrs,  and  this  the  Hellenic  religion  never  did.  The 
State  had  its  martyrs,  but  not  the  temple ;  Greek  piety  was 
patriotism.  It  is  true  that  the  city  and  the  temple  were  iden- 
tical ;  the  man  who  died  for  his  city,  died  also  for  his  domestic 
hearth  and  his  Poliac  divinities. 


1  History  of  Rome,  ii.  158,  and  viii.  339.  Among  the  Egyptians,  prayer  was  a  magical 
incantation  which  constrained  the  divinity,  sated  with  the  offerings  that  had  been  made  him, 
to  concede  what  his  Avorshippers  asked  (Maspero,  Bull,  de  Vlnst.  6gypt.,  1885,  pp.  23,  24). 

^  "  Fear  alone,  or  the  need  of  a  support  which  they  judged  indispensable  to  human  weak- 
ness, inspires  the  piety  of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  .  .  .  Both  Greeks  and  Trojans  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  without  any  trace  of  love  ennobling  the  servile  homage  that  weakness  yields  to  strength, 
without  any  impulse  of  fervor  bringing  near  to  the  objects  of  their  devotion  these  souls  huKgii- 
ated  and  bowed  down  by  fear."  —  Tournier  :  Nemesis,  p.  24. 

3  Odyssey,  xvi.  1833  [Bryant's  translation,  221-227]. 
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II.  —  Desthsty. 

Above  all  the  gods  of  Olympos  reigns  Destiny,  —  a  god  with- 
out history,  without  legend,  even  without  representation  of  any 
kind,   who  upon  earth   has  no   altars,   and  who    from    the    heights 


v/ 


PSYCHOSTASIA,    OR   WEIGHIXG    OF    SOULS. ^ 

of  the  empyrean,  where  no  prayer  can  reach  him,  maintains  the 
equilibrium  of  the  moral  world  and  withdraws  it  from  the  caprice 
of  the  other  deities.^     This  god,  who  distributes  to  each  man  his 


^  Painting  on  a  vase  in  the  Collection  de  Luynes,  (Cf.  Monum.  delP  Inst,  arched.,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  X.)  Hermes  in  the  centre,  recognizable  by  his  caduceus,  holds  the  balance  of  the  scales 
■v^fere  are  to  be  seen  the  f I'ScoXa  of  two  warriors.  Two  witnesses  stand  bv,  —  a  god  and  a 
goddess :  Zeus  himself,  on  the  left,  armed  with  his  thunderbolt  and  leaning  on  his  sceptre ;  on 
the  right,  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilleus,  or  perhaps  Eos,  the  mother  of  Memnon.  In  the 
Iliad  only  Athene  intervenes ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  this  goddess  whom  the  painter  has 
represented  here. 

^  Destiny  (Aio-a,  the  part,  or  Motpa,  the  fitting  portion)  gives  to  every  man,  from  his  birth 
onward,  the  good  or  evil  which  is  inevitably  his.  "  Men  should  not  disturb  us  with  their  woes," 
says  Zeus  ;  "Destiny  and  their  own  ill-doing  bring  misfortunes  upon  them  "  {Odyssey,  32). 
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share  of  good  and  ill,  was  created  by  the  troubled  conscience  of 
man,  or  rather  was  born  of  it,  that  he  might  explain  the  inex- 
plicable and  make  the  incomprehensible  clear,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  remote  and  hidden  causes  of  events,  and  the  higher  motives 
which  brought  them  to  pass. 

All  the  divinities,  Zeus  himself,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Destiny.  When  the  final  struggle  between  Achilleus  and  Hektor 
is  about  to  begin,  the  Father  of  the  gods  takes  the  golden  balance 
in  which  are  weighed  out  the  days  of  the  two  heroes :  the  scale 
of  Hektor  sinks  towards  the  dwelling  of  Hades,  and  Apollo,  pro- 
tector of  the  sons  of  Priam,  at  once  abandons  him.  Zeus  also 
could  not  save  his  son  Sarpedon  from  the  spear  of  Patroklos, 
but,  in  sign  of  grief,  "  shed  upon  the  earth  dewdrops  of  blood."  ^ 
Both  divinities  silently  accept  the  sovereign  decree. 

These  gods,  powerless  before  Destiny,  who  tears  from  them 
those  whom  they  love,  are  like  passive  Nature,  witnessing  death 
every  moment  yet  never  suffering  it  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
her  endless  festival  of  continually  expanding  life,  which  is  thus 
perpetuated  only  by  means  of  death. 

Fatalism,  therefore,  underlay  the  Greek  faith ;  a  thousand  years 
after  Homer  we  meet  it  again  in  Lucian.  We  have  seen  the 
proof  of  his  power  which  Zeus  offers  to  give  the  Olympians,  — 
that  rope  of  gold  which  he  holds  and  to  which  he  could  attach 
the  earth  and  seas.  Lucian  again  uses  this  image,  but  to  show, 
above  the  Father  of  the  gods,  the  Fates,  who  hold  Zeus  himself 
at  the  end  of  their  distaff,  —  or  rather,  who  thus  hold  man,  with 
his  ambitions  and  hopes,  suspended  to  the  slender  thread  which 
the  capricious  divinities  may  at  any  instant  cut.^ 

However,  this  dogma,  the  negation  of  divine  Providence  and 
of  human  responsibility,  by  degrees  was  limited :  poets  and  histo- 
rians sought  to  explain  it  by  giving  to  the  decrees  of  Fate  the 
aspect  of  an  expiation. 

When   Klytaimnestra   enters   from   the   palace   in    blood-stained 

1  Iliad,  xxii.  209,  and  xvi.  459.  Plato,  in  the  Kratylos,  says  that,  not  to  speak  the  dread- 
ful name  of  Hades,  this  word  was  reserved  to  designate  the  kingdom  of  the  underworld,  whose 
gloomy  king,  then  called  Plouton,  was  also  Ploutos,  the  god  of  riches,  because  of  the  precious 
metals  contained  in  the  earth.     Aristophanes  employs  both  names  for  the  same  divinity. 

2  Lucian,  Zeus  Confounded.  But  the  great  mocker  could  not  long  remain  so  serious ;  in 
his  Assembly  of  the  Gods  he  ridicules  Destiny  and  the  Fates,  and  he  was  right. 
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robe,  after  murdering  Agamemnon  and  the  Trojan  captive  Kas- 
sandra,  who  "■  like  the  swan  chanted  her  last  and  dying  song," 
she  says  to  the  chorus  of  Argive  elders :  — 

"  •  •  •  Think  then  not  of  me 
As  Agamemnon's  spouse ; 

But,  in  the  semblance  of  this  dead  man's  wife, 
The  old  and  keen  Avenger  of  the  house 
Of  Atreus,  that  cruel  banqueter  of  old, 
Hath  wrought  out  vengeance  full 
On  him  who  lieth  here.  .  .  . 

...  Go  thou,  go  ye, 
Ye  aged  sires,  to  your  allotted  homes. 
This  that  we  have  done  ought  to  have  sufficed."  ^ 

Herodotos  relates  that  after  Croesus  had  sent  to  deposit  his 
fetters  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  ask  the 
god  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him  deceitfully, 
the  Pythia  replied  :  — 

"  The  god  himself  even  cannot  avoid  the  decrees  of  Fate ;  and  Crcesus 

has  atoned  for  the  crime  of  his  ancestor  of  the  fifth  generation,  who,  being 

one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Herakleidai,  was  induced  by  the 

artifice  of  a  woman  to   murder   his    master  and  to  usurp   his 

dignity.     But   although  Apollo    was    desirous  that  the   fall    of 

Sardis  should  not  happen  in  the  reign   of  Croesus,  yet  it  was 

not  in  his  power  to  avert  the  Pates ;  but  so  far  as  they  allowed 

ENGRAVED      hc   accomplishcd,  and    conferred  the  boon,  for  he  delayed  the 

sToxE.  capture  of  Sardis  three  years." 

On  hearing  this,  Croesus  acknowledged  that  he  himself  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  Apollo  was  not  to  blame.^  In  the  same  way 
Sophokles  explained,  by  an  ancient  crime,  the  woes  of  Oidipous, 
thus  giving  Destiny  a  moral  character,  as  morality  was  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks. 

Necessity,  ^AvdyKr),  is  an  abstract  idea ;  the  primitive  Greeks 
could  not  be  content  with  this  god,  formless  and  nameless ;  they 
gave  him  ministers,  the  Moirai,  who  weave  the  web  of  existence, 
with  the  inevitable  events  of  which  this  existence  is  made  up, 
then  cut  the  thread  at  the  moment  marked  by  Destiny  and  "  the 

^  Aischylos,  Agamemnon,  ad  Jin.      [Dr.  Plumptre's  translation.] 

^  Kassandra  taking  shelter  under  the  Palladion.     Engraved  stone   (cornelian,   1  7  inillim. 
by  15.      Cabinet  de  France,  Chabouillet,  No.  1,825.) 
3  Herodotos,  I.,  xci. 
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unforgetting  Furies."  ^  These  "  gloomy  daughters  of  Night "  pun- 
ish all  the  wrong-doing  that  is  not  reached  by  the  law.^  They 
were  the  remorse  which  tore  the  heart  of  the  guilty,  and  they 
pursued  into  the  infernal  regions  those  sentenced  by  Destiny. 
These  formidable  deities,  who  terrify  men's  souls,  are,  however, 
honored.  Guardians  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  they  smite 
only  the   transgressor.      "  If    the    sun,"   says    Herakleitos,   "  should 


THK    ERINYES    AND    ORESTES.3 


leave  his  path,  the  Eumenides,  valiant  companions  of  justice, 
would  bring  him  back  to  it."  And  Pindar:  "The  Fates  turn 
away  in  displeasure  if.  any  enmity  arises  among  relations,  so  as 
to  cast  into  the  shade  their  reverence  for  each  other."  ^  We 
therefore  cannot  wonder  to  see  in  Aischylos  the  Erinyes  change 
into  the  Eumenides,  the  Furies  become  revered  and  beneficent 
goddesses.^ 

1  Aischylos,  Prom.,  516. 

^  In  primitive  societies,  the  tribe  pimishes  only  the  offences  that  are  committed  against 
itself ;  crimes  against  individuals  concern  only  the  family. 

3  Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  from  the  Museo  Pio-Clem., 
vol.  V.  ])1.  xxii.  The  artist  represents  the  vengeance  as  accomplished :  Klytaimnestra  is  stretched 
dead  at  the  feet  of  Orestes,  who  still  holds  his  sword  in  his  hand.  But  already  the  Furies  pur- 
sue him,  and  threaten  him  with  their  torches  and  serpents :  two  of  them  appear  behind  the 
drapery  which  half  conceals  them,  and  Orestes  turns  away  his  head  in  alarm.  Kneeling  by 
the  corpse,  a  paidagogos  (slave-tutor)  snatches  from  its  base  the  domestic  altar  of  Agamemnon, 
that  it  may  not  be  polluted  by  the  victim's  blood.    (Cf.  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  p.  700.) 

■*  Pindar,  Pi/thian  Odea,  iv.  145. 

■'  Plutarch,  Concerning  Exile,  chapter  xi. 
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THE   THREE    FURIES.^ 


The  Hellenes  of  the  earliest  times  were  not  acquainted  with 
a  divinity  who,  later,  was  extremely  honored  at  Rome,  the  god- 
dess Fortune,  standing  upon  her  -rolling  wheel.     Her  Greek  name, 

TvxT),  does  not  occur  in  Homer ;  but  we  find  it 
in  Pindar  when  the  progress  of  anthropomor- 
phism and  of  art  gave  shape  to  an  ancient 
formless  divinity.  "  0  Savior  Fortune,  child  of 
Eieutherian  Zeus,"  says  the  Theban  poet,  "  by 
thee  swift  ships  are  guided  over  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  land  fierce  wars  and  assemblies  fruitful 
in  counsel ;  but  the  hopes  of  men  are  tossed 
about,  often  aloft,  and  then  again  cast  down." "  Destiny  itself 
had  no   caprices.     Representing   the   general   laws    of    Kosmos    and 

the  harmony  of  the  world,  it  obliged  the  gods 
to  obey,  without,  however,  prohibiting  them  from 
regrets,  or  even  sometimes  from  retarding  the 
execution  of  the  fatal  decrees.  "  They  are  not 
inexorable,"  says  the  counsellor  of  Achilleus. 
The  suppliant,  even  though  guilty,  appeases 
them  l)y  sacrifices,  libations,  and  the  smoke  of 
victims.  Ate,  goddess  of  misfortune,  daughter 
of  Zeus,  —  wdio,  however,  '*  casts  her  from  the 
starry  heaven,"  —  "  walks  over  the  heads  of 
men;"^  but  "the  Prayers  are  also  daughters  of 
supreme  Jove,  both  lialt  and  wrinkled  and  squint-eyed,"  who 
follow  after  Ate  and  lieal  the  injuries  she  does  to  men.^ 

By  this  poetic  belief  were  justified  all  forms  of  pious  devotion, 
prayers  and  vows  which  men  address  to  the  divinity,  all  offerings 


FORTUXE.2 


1  The  Furies,  on  the  reverse  of  a  bronze  coin,  witli  the  effigy  of  Julia  Domna,  struck  at 
Laodikeia,  in  Phrygia.  The  three  Eumenides,  standing,  clothed  in  long  robes,  the  modios  on 
their  heads,  holding  lighted  torches  and  poniards.  At  their  feet  a  dog  and  a  serpent.  Legend  : 
AAOAIKEQN  NEQKOPQN. 

'^  Olympian  Odes,  xii. 

3  Nemesis-Pantheia,  standing,  with  the  wings  of  a  Victory,  the  headdress  of  Isis,  the 
serpent  and  patera  of  Plygeia,  and,  at  her  feet,  the  wheel,  —  special  attribute  of  Nemesis. 
(Engraved  stone,  cornelian,  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  40  millim.  by  16.  Chabouillet,  Cata- 
logue des  Camees,  etc.,  No.  1,720.) 

*  Iliad,  xix.  87  et  seq.  "Attj  signifies  "fatality,"  "misfortune."  In  Aischylos,  The  Libation 
Pourers,  .381,  she  is  confused  with  Nemesis  and  the  Erinyes,  or  just  vengeance. 

*  Iliad,  ix.  497.  In  Mazdaism,  Prayer  is  also  the  daughter  of  Ahura-Mazda  (J.  Darme- 
steter,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  p.  24). 


KLOTHO. 
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which  they  make,  and  hopes  of  protection  which  they  entertain ; 
and  this  confidence,  giving  back  to  moral  liberty  a  portion  of  its 
rights,  saved  the  Greeks  from  abandoning  themselves  slothfully 
to  the  decrees  of  Fate.  Notwithstanding  their  belief  in  Destiny, 
their  conduct  was  that  of  men  who  felt  themselves  free.  In  the 
mind  of  these  great  logicians,  who  were  so  slow  in  bringing  logic 
into  accord  with  reason,  and  who  loved  liberty  even  in  its  abuses, 
fatality  was  mingled,  in  undefined  proportions,  which  were  on  that 
very  account  more  efficacious,  with  the  moral  law  which  imposes 
on  men  labor  and  effort,  promising  rewards  and  requir-  ^^rfw 
ing  expiations.  When  Xanthos  announces  to  Achilleus  f^^S'^^M 
his  approaching  end,  the  hero  replies  :  "I  know  it  well ;  "  m^i^M 
and  rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  opposing  to 
Destiny  his  indomitable  will.  Aischylos  everywhere 
shows  us  gods  and  men  ruled  by  the  fatal  divinity ;  and  yet,  in 
PrometJieus  Bound,  he  says  :  "'  Zeus  is  free ;  "  and  Solon,  who  wrote, 
'■'  Our  prosperity  and  our  adversity  come  from  Destiny,"  ^  reforms 
the  laws  of  his  country,  because,  while  believing  in  a  deaf  and 
blind  power   above,  he   believes   also   in   human  wisdom.^ 

Liberty  and  necessity  are  tenacious  ideas,  from  which  humanity 
cannot  separate  itself,  since  they  are  at  once  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  minds,  believed 
in  the  one,  the  Stoics  in  the  other,  while  they  compensated  for 
tlieir  enervating  faith  in  fatalism  by  great  virtues  and  heroic 
deaths.  From  the  antique  world  these  ideas  were  destined  to 
pass,  under  other  forms,  into  the  Christian  world,  with  the  two  mu- 
tually contradictory  doctrines  of  works  and  of  grace  :  the  latter  cor- 
responding to  destiny,  since  it  is  God  who  refuses  or  gives  it ;  the 
other  arising  from  free-will,  since  it  is  man  who  voluntarily  performs 
the  good  works  which  are  the  condition  of  his  salvation. 

^  Klotho,  seated  and  spinning.  (Engraved  cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  10  millim. 
by  9  ;  Chabouillet,  No.  1,714  of  the  Catalogue.) 

2  See  the  Invocation  to  the  Muses. 

^  Saint  Augustine,  and  many  others  since  his  time,  have  accepted  this  fortunate  contra- 
diction, which  saved  both  religious  faitli  and  moral  liberty.  For  correct  belief,  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge is  admitted,  which  is  but  another  name  for  fatalism ;  and  for  correct  living,  free  will 
is  preserved. 
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III.  —  The  Jealousy  of  the  Gods. 

We  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  a  singular  belief  —  at  which 
Homer  hints,  which  Hesiod  develops,  and  which  long  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  —  in  the  jealousy  of  the  gods. 

Seated  like  Zeus  on  the  summit  of  Ida,  Homer  sees  gods 
and  men  fighting  in  the  plain,  and  hears  the  earth  tremble  under 
their  footsteps ;  he  descends  to  "  the  meadow  of  asphodels "  to 
hear  the  sad  stories  of  the  souls ;  or  again,  he  observes  Nausikaa, 
as  beautiful  as  Artemis,  dipping  in  the  limpid  stream  the  rich  gar- 
ments of  her  father,  Alkinoos.  He  is  a  poet,  giving  to  gods  and 
men  and  to  universal  Nature  grace  and  grandeur,  vdthout 
taking  the  trouble  to  co-ordinate  into  a  system  all  tiie 
ideas  which  he  expresses.  Hesiod,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  moralist  and  a  theologian,  who  assumes  to  know  every- 
thing,—  the  genesis  of  gods  and  men,  the  different  ages 
of  humanity,  and  the  woes  let  loose  upon  it  by  the  Hellenic  Eve 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  gods.  His  theory  of  the  ages  is  an 
Oriental  belief  which  has  been  accepted  in  many  lands ;  for  this 
conception  of  an  Age  of  Gold  as  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  an 
Age  of  Iron  for  a  later  period,  corresponds  to  a  disposition  of 
the  human  mind,  w^iich  so  often  places  happiness  in  the  past  as 
an  escape  from  the  feeling  of  present  or  apprehended  woes. 
To  this  belief  and  to  that  of  the  envy  of  the  gods  against  men 
are  referable  the  famous  myths  of  Pandora  and  of  Prometheus, 
with  which   we  close  the  poetic  cycle  of  the    legendary  period. 

The  gods  and  men,  Hesiod  relates,  were  born  together;^  the 
latter  were  mortal,  but  they  lived  like  the  gods,  free  from  care, 
labor,  and  suffering,  and  were  lovers  of  virtue.  All  good  things 
surrounded    them,    and,    exempt    from    cruel    old    age,    they   died 

^  Prometheus  stooping  to  steal  the  fire  from  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Above  the  altar  a  butter- 
fly, symbol  of  the  soul.     (Engraved  cornelian,  13  millim.  by  11.    Cabinet  <le  France,  Xo.  1,709.) 

-  Worhs  and  Days,  i.  108.  Pindar  repeats  this  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  .S'/.r//i 
Nemean  Ode.  Julian  later  uttered  it  in  his  Letters,  and  believed  that  the  upright  man  would 
go  to  rejoin  the  gods  in  the  stars.  (Cf.  History  of  Rome,  viii.  222.)  The  Stoics  also  asserted 
that  man  was  "  a  mortal  god." 
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When    the 
men,    they 


falling    gently   asleep.      This   was    the    Golden    Age.^ 

earth    had  received    into    its   bosom   this    first   race    of 

became  the  tutelary  guardians  of   mortals ;    enveloped  in  a    cloud, 

they  wandered  over  the  earth,  scattering  abundance. 


HERE    AND   PROMETHEUS." 

"  Afterwards  again  the  dwellers  in  Olympian  mansions  formed  a  second, 
a  silver  race,  far  inferior,  like  imto  the  golden  neither  in  shape  nor  mind ; 
but  for  a  hundi'ed  years,  indeed,  a  boy  was  reared  and  grew  up  beside  his 
wise  mother  in  her  house,  as  a  child.  But  when  they  came  to  age  and  reached 
tlie  stature  of  manhood,  for  but  a  brief  space  they  used  to  live,  suffering  harm 
from  their  own  imprudence  ;  for  they  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  were 

1  The  Greek  Eden. 

2  Vase-paintino;,  from  the  Moniim.  deW  Inst.  archeoL,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxxv.  (Cf.  Annali,  1851, 
pp.  279-289.)  Here  (HPA  sic  for  HEPA)  is  seated  at  the  left  ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a 
sceptre  and  flowers;  with  the  other  extends  a  phiale  to  Promcthens  (IIPOMEGES),  welcoming 
him  to  an  abode  with  the  srods. 
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unwilling  to  worship  the  gods  and  sacrifice  at  the  holy  altars  of  the  blessed, 
as  men  ought  to  do  in  their  dwellings.  Them,  indeed,  afterwards  Zeus,  the 
son  of  Kronos,  buried  in  his  wrath,  because  they  gave  not  due  honor  to  the 
blessed  gods  who  inhabit  Olympos.  Now  when  Earth  had  engulfed  this  race 
also,  they,  beneath  the  ground,  are  called  blessed  mortals,  second  in  rank  ; 
but  still  honor  attends  these  also. 

"  And  yet  a  third  race  of  speech-gifted  men  formed  Father  Zeus,  —  of  brass, 
not  at  all  like  unto  the  silver  :  formidable  and  mighty  by  reason  of  their  ashen 
spears,  whose  care  was  the  grief-producing  deeds  of  Ares  and  insults ;  nor 
did  they  eat  wheaten  food  only  ;  and  had  stout  hearts  of  adamant,  invincible. 
Now  vast  force  and  unconquered  hands  grew  from  their  sturdy  arms.  These 
had  brazen  weapons  and  brazen  houses  also,  and  with  brass  they  wrought ; 
for  dark-colored  iron  as  yet  was  not  known.i  They  indeed  also  perished ; 
terrible  though  they  were,  black  Death  seized  them,  and  they  quitted  the 
bright  sunlight. 

"  And  when  earth  had  covered  this  race  also,  again  Zeus,  son  of  Kronos, 
wrought  yet  another,  a  fourth,  on  the  many-nourishing  ground,  more  just  and 

worthy,  a  godlike  race  of  heroes,  who  have  also  been 
called  demigods.  These  also  baneful  war  destroyed,  a' 
part  fighting  before  seven-gated  Thebes,  in  the  Kad- 
meian  land,  for  the  flocks  of  Oidipous,  and  part  also  in 
ships,  beyond  the  vast  depths  of  the  sea,  across  which 

CAMEO.- 

they  had  sailed  to  Troy  for  the  sake  of  the  fair-haired 
Helen.  There,  indeed,  death  enshrouded  them ;  but  to  them  Zeus,  having 
given  life  and  an  abode  apart  from  men,  made  them  to  dwell  on  the  confines 
of  earth,  far  from  the  immortals.  Among  these  Kronos  rules.  And  they 
dwell,  free  from  care,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  beside  deep-eddying  ocean, 
—  blest  heroes,  for  whom  thrice  in  the  year  does  a  fertile  soil  bear  blooming, 
honey-sweet  fruits." 

Thus  the  earliest  race  gamed  the  blessed  life  by  justice,  and  the 
heroes  by  courage.  But  now  heaven  and  earth  grow  dark.  The 
poet  says:  — 

"  Would  that  I  had  not  mingled  with  the  fifth  race  of  men,  but  had 
either  died  before  or  been  born  afterwards !     For  now,  in  truth,  is  the  iron 

1  .  .  .  yevos  ^aXKetoi/  .  .  .  ;^aX(cw  8'  flpyd(ovTO  •  /xeXas  8'  ovk  eff/ce  (ri8r]pos-  Hesiod  believed, 
like  our  archfEolo^^ists,  that  bronze  was  known  to  men  before  iron.  He  gives  the  men  of  this 
ao-e  dbafiavToi  Bvixos-     But  Hesiod  himself  was  familiar  with  steel. 

2  Winged  genius  of  Modesty  escaping  from  the  hands  of  Aphrodite,  who  is  kneeling  near 
a  masque  of  Seilenos.  In  front  of  the  winged  genius,  a  lighted  altar.  Seilenos  liolds  a  basket 
filled  with  fruit,  —  symbol  of  fecundity.  Aphrodite  seems  about  to  bring  to  sight  some  object 
hidden  under  the  masque.  This  explanation,  notwithstanding  Winckelmann's  authority,  is  not 
incontestable.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx  of  two  layers,  15  millim.  by  25- 
Chabouillet,  Catalofjue  des  Camees,  etc.,  No.  85.) 
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race,  which  never  cease,  by  day  or  night,  from  toil  and  wretchedness,  cor- 
rupt as  they  are :  but  the  gods  will  bring  upon  them  heavy  calamities ;  yet 


BIRTH   OF   PANDORA.^ 


nevertheless,  even  for  these,  shall   good  be  mingled  with  ills.      But  Zeus 
will   also  destroy  this  race  of  men.      Nor  will  father  be  friendly  to  sons, 

1  Vase-painting  from  Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  Elite  des  Monum.  ceramogr.,  vol. 
iii.  pi.  xliv.  Hephaistos  (HE4'A[i]2TOS)  has  just  completed  his  work.  With  the  left 
hand  he  still  holds  the  hammer  which  he  has  been  using;  with  the  right,  he  attaches  a 
fillet  to  her  head.  Pandora  is  looking  towards  Athene  (A0ENAA),  who  is  fastening  a  rich 
garment  upon  her  shoulders.  She  is  here  designated  by  the  name  NE^IAORA.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  complete  'Aji/r^o-tSwpa,  as  Gerhard  proposes;  it'is  better,  with  Braun,  to  com- 
pare this  new  name  with  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  N^o-i»:  <TU)pev(Tis,  which  means  exactly 
"accumulation."  The  name  thus  corresponds  with  the  scene  which  the  artist  has  de- 
picted :  Athene  and  Hephaistos  loading  Pandora  with  their  gifts.  (Cf.  Gerhard,  Fest- 
gedanken   an  Winckehnann,   1841.  and   Braun,   Bull.   deW  InM.  archeoL,   1849,  p.  98.) 
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nor  sons  at  all  to  parent ;  nor  guest  to  host ;  nor  comrade  to  comrade ; 
nor  will  brother  be  dear,  even  as  it  was  aforetime,  to  brother.  But  quickly 
will  they  dishonor  parents  growing  old,  and  will  blame  them,  addressing 
them  with  harsh  words,  impious,  and  unmindful  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.  And  one  will  sack  another's  city ;  neither  will  there  be  any  favor 
to  the  trusty  or  the  just  and  good,  but  rather  they  will  honor  a  man  that 
doeth  evil  and  is  overbearing ;  and  justice  and  shame  will  not  be  in  their 
hands,  and  the  bad  will  injure  the  better  man,  speaking  in  perverse 
speeches  and  swearing  a  false  oath.  But  on  all  wretched  mortals  mali- 
cious Envy,  exulting  in  ills,  will  attend  with  hateful  look.  Then  also  to 
Olympos  will  Shame  and  Retribution ^  depart,  after  they  have  clad  their 
fair  skins  in  white  raiment,  to  the  tribe  of  the  immortals ;  but  the  baneful 
griefs  shall  remain  behind,  and  against  evil  there  shall  be  no  resource." 

Whence  come  these  miseries  ?  From  the  jealousy  of  the  gods. 
Heaven  is  a  reflection  of  the  earth ;  and  human  jealousy  of  all  that 
lifts  itself  up  suggests  that  heaven  itself  may  regard  with  dis- 
pleasure the  prosperity  of  men.      Hesiod  says  :  — 

"  Now  the  gods  keep  hidden  from  men  their  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  else  easily  mightest  thou,  even  in  one  day,  have  wrought  so  that  thou 
shouldest  have  enough  for  the  year,  even  though  being  idle.  But  Zeus, 
wrathful  at  heart,  concealed  it,  because  wily  Prometheus  had  beguiled  him. 
Therefore,  as  I  think,  he  devised  baneful  cares  for  men.  And  fire  he  hid, 
which  indeed  the  good  son  of  lapetos  stole  back  for  mankind  in  a  hollow 
fennel-stalk,  after  he  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Zeus. 

"  Him,  then,  cloud-compelling  Zeus  addressed  in  wrath :  '  O  son  of 
lapetos,  wily  above  all  men,  thou  exultest  in  having  stolen  fire  and 
deceived  my  wisdom,  —  a  heavy  woe  to  thyself  and  to  men  that  shall 
come  after !  To  them  now  will  I  give  evil  instead  of  fii'e.'  So  spake  he, 
and  the  father  of  men  and  gods  laughed  aloud ;  but  he  bade  the  illus- 
trious Hephaistos  with  all  speed  mix  earth  and  water,^  and  endue  it  with 
human  voice  and  strength,  and  make,  like  to  immortal  goddesses,  the  fair, 
lovely  beauty  of  a  maiden.  Then  he  bade  Athene  teach  her  to  weave 
the  highly  wrought  web,  and  golden  Aphrodite  to  shed  around  her  head 
grace ;  but  to  endue  her  with  a  shameless  mind  and  tricksy  manners,  he 
charged  the  leader,  Argicide  Hermes. 

^  To  the  later  writers,  Nemesis  is  the  personification  of  just  vengeance,  the  punisher  of 
all  excesses  of  fortune  or  of  pride.  In  this  passage  of  Hesiod  she  is  the  guardian  of  moral 
laws,  and,  alarmed  by  the  crimes  of  men,  she  escapes  to  the  sky-  When  Odysseus  asks  of 
Dos  poison  to  tip  his  arrows,  Ilos  refuses  through  fear  of  Nemesis,  who  cannot  suffer  a  disloyal 
combat  {Odyss.,  i.  261-263). 

"  We  have  seen,  p.  148,  note  2,  and  p.  194,  that  Prometheus  formed  also  the  first  man  out 
of  earth. 
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"  So  he  bade  ;  and  they  obeyed  Zeus,  the  sovereign  son  of  Kronos  ; 
and  forthwith  out  of  the  earth  the  famous  crippled  god  fashioned  one  like 
unto  a  modest  maiden,  through  the  counsels  of  the  son  of  Kronos ;  and 
the  goddess,  gleaming-eyed  Athene,  girdled  and  arrayed  her;  and  around 
her  the  goddess  Graces  and  august  Persuasion  hung  golden  chains,  while 
fair-tressed  Hours  crowned  her  with  spring  flowers ;  and  Pallas  Athene 
adapted  every  ornament  to  her  person.  But  in  her  breast  Hermes  wrought 
falsehoods  and  wily  speeches  and  tricksy  manners,  by  the  counsels  of 
deep-thundering  Zeus  ;  and  the  herald  of  the  gods  placed  within  her  a 
winning  voice ;  and  this  woman  he  called  Pandora,  because  all  inhabit- 
ing Olympian  mansions  bestowed  on  her  a  gift,  —  a  mischief  to  inven-. 
tive  man. 

"  But  when  he  had  perfected  the  dire,  inextricable  snare,  Father  Zeus 
sent  to  Epimetheus  the  famous  slayer  of  Argos,  swift  messenger  of  the 
gods,  carrying  her  as  a  gift.  Nor  did  Epimetheus  ^  consider  that  Pro- 
metheus had  told  him  never  to  accept  a  gift  from  Olympian  Zeus,  but  to 
send  it  back,  lest  haply  any  ill  should  arise  to  mortals.  But  he,  after 
receiving  it,  felt  the  evil  when  now  he  possessed  it. 

"  For  aforetime,  indeed,  the  races  of  men  were  wont  to  live  on  the 
earth  free  from  ills,  and  without  severe  labor  and  painful  diseases,  which 
have  brought  death  on  mortals.  But  the  woman,  having 
with  her  hands  removed  the  great  lid  from  the  vessel,^ 
dispersed  them.  And  Hope  alone  remained  within,  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  vessel,  nor  did  it  flit  forth ;  for  before  that 
Pandora  had  replaced  the  lid,  by  the  counsels  of  aegis-bear- 
ing, cloud-compelling  Zeus.  But  myriad  ills  have  roamed 
forth  among  men.  For  full,  indeed,  is  earth  of  woes,  and 
full  the  sea;  and  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night  diseases  unbidden  haunt 
mankind,  and  silently  bear  ills  to  man.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  in  any  way 
to  escape  the  will  of  Zeus." 

The  story  seems  like  a  far-off  echo  of  the  Biblical  legend, — 
the  woman  ruining  the  human  race,  and  yet  blessing  it  with  her 
grace  and  maternal  devotion,  and  God  condemning  man  to  labor, 
which  has  proved  his  strength  and  his  salvation. 

^  According  to  the  Greeks,  the  two  names,  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus,  signify  the  wise 
and  the  foohsh.  But  the  Hellenic  Prometheus  is  no  other  than  the  Hindoo  Pramathyus,  whose 
name  signifies,  he  who  obtains  fire  by  friction. 

2  [Full  of  evils,  which  Prometheus  had  received  from  the  Satyrs  and  had  deposited  with 
his  brother.  —  Ed.]. 

^  Hope,  standing,  facing  left,  holding  a  flower  in  her  right  hand,  with  her  left  raises  the 
folds  of  her  stola.  Legend:  EAHIC  CEBACTH.  In  the  field,  the  date  L  lA  (the  year  10). 
(Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  struck  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.) 
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Still,  a  ray  of  sunlight  steals  into  the  midst  of  the  old  poet's 
despair.  On  the  edge  of  Pandora's  box  Hope  clings,  and  does 
not  fly  away.  But  Hesiod  does  no  more  than  show  her  to 
men,  and  they  remain  overwhelmed,  day  and  night,  by  fatigue 
and  sorrow,  while  '■  the  Muses  all  at  once  answering,  with  beau- 
teous voice  sing  the  immortal  gifts  of  the  gods  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  men."  ^  The  Greeks  at  a  later  period  called  the  plague 
a  divine   malady.^ 

Thus,  without    theology  or  metaphysics,  but  by  graceful  fancies, 
the  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  evil.     In  their  belief,  evil  came 

from  heaven  ;  and  in  fact  it  has  been 
often  thought  to  come  thence,  for  Ahri- 
man  and  Satan  are  revolting  gods  or 
angels.  But  the  latter  were  understood 
to  be  evil-intentioned,  while  no  one 
of  the  Greek  gods  had  that  character. 
They  do  not  injure  mankind  for  pleas- 
ure ;  Nemesis  punishes  to  bring  the 
guilty  back  by  expiation,  and  to  give 
salutary  terror  to  others.  Born  of  the 
earth  like  men,  and  contemporary  with 
them,^  the  gods  acquired  their  power 
only  after  desperate  fighting,  and  they 
are  jealous  of  their  grandeur.  Too 
lofty  a  fortune  seems  to  them  a  diminution  of  their  dignity,  — 
possibly   a   menace.     Did   not    Prometheus    cause    Zeus   alarm,   and 

1  Hymn  to  Apollo,  190  et  seq.  In  the  lUad  (xvii.  443)  Zeus  cries :  "  Of  all  that  breathe 
and  move  upon  the  earth,  there  is  not  anything  more  wretched  than  man  !  "  And  he  lies  awake 
"pondering  in  his  mind  how  he  may  destroy  many  at  the  ships  of  the  (J reeks  "  (//.,  ii.  6),  or 
looks  down,  tranquil  and  radiant,  "  exulting  in  glory,  upon  the  city  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  brightness  of  armor,  and  the  slaying  and  the  slain  "  (//.,  xi.  78),  and 
"delights  his  soul"  in  the  spectacle  {II.,  xx.  22).  In  the  Odynsey,  Poseidon,  angry  with 
the  Phoiakians,  skilful  sailors  who  brave  the  tempest,  changes  into  a  rock  a  vessel  of  theirs  which 
had  borne  Odysseus  safely  to  Ithaka  (Odyss.,  vii.  504  ;  xiii.  163).  One  of  the  reasons  which, 
according  to  Herodotos  (vii.  203),  decided  the  Greeks  to  fight  at  Thermopylai,  was  that 
Xerxes,  having  had  great  prosperity,  was  undoubtedly  destined  at  last  to  experience  reverses. 
Plutarch,  in  •  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  believed  in  the  hatred  of  the  gods 
towards  men  (Of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,  4). 

^  Littre,  CEnvres  d'Hlppocrate,  i.  75. 

3  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  gods  are  not  creators.     (See  above,  p.  341.) 

*  Ares  striking  the  Giant  Mimas  (an  episode  of  the  war  of  the  Gods  and  Titans).  Cameo 
of  sardonyx  of  three  layers  (6  cent,  by  5).      Cabinet  de  France,  No.  37  of  the  Catalogue. 


CAMEO   OF   SARDONYX.* 
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did  not  the  Titans,  younger  sons  of  the  Earth,  endanger  the 
masters  of  Olympos  ?  Genius  even  offends  them ;  they  do  not 
choose  that  the  veil  be  raised  which  conceals  the  secrets  of  heaven 
and  earth.^  The  Pytliia  forbids  the  Knidians  to 
cut  their  isthmus :  it  would  be  to  presume  to  make 
over  the  divine  work ;  ^  and  the  Darius  of  Aischylos 
recognizes  that  Xerxes  met  a  deserved  punishment 
at  Salamis  for  having  dared  to  fetter  by  a  bridge 
the   sea,  full-flowing  from   Sestos   to  Abydos. 

At  the  same  time,  fundamentally,  the  action  of  these  jealous 
gods  was  moral  in  its  influence,  creating  a  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  expiation,  either  in  this  life  or  the  other,*  and  by 
the  fear  which  this  divine  envy,  this  Nemesis  fol- 
lowing unmerited  prosperity,  inspired  in  proud  or 
presumptuous  minds.^  When  Aisopos  was  asked, 
"  In  what  is  Zeus  employed  ? "  he  replied,  "  In 
abasing  the  proud  and  raising  up  the  humble."*^ 
And  there  is  something  true  in  this  doctrine  if, 
instead  of  the  gods,  we  place  human  agency.  He  who  rises  too 
high,  without  being  held  in  check  by  a  firm  mind,  is  seized  with  ver- 
tigo and  falls.  Alkibiades  accused  of  his  misfortunes  some  daimon, 
jealous  of  his  renown ;  himself  was  the  one  to  be  accused. 

The  belief  in  the  envy  of  the  gods,  and  later  of  malevolent 
genii,  /ca/coSat/xoi^e?,  rooted  itself  in  Greek  polytheism  to  explain 
unmerited    misfortunes    and    signal    downfalls.       Croesus   proclaims 


THE   TWO   NEMESES.' 


1  Ilerodotos,  ii.  32  ^  Xenophon,  Memor.,  iv.  7. 

■■^  Heroflotos,  i.  174 

s  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Antoninus  at  Tion  in  Bithynia.  Legend  :  NEMECIC  TIANQN. 
Nemesis  standing,  at  her  feet  the  wheel  (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,016). 

*  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Geta,  struck  at  Smyrna.  The  two  figures 
face  each  other,  one  holding  the  sistron ;  at  the  feet  of  the  other  is  the  wheel,  and  the  right 
hand  of  each  is  raised  to  her  breast.     Legend :  EHI  CTPA  POY^INOY  CO*  .  .  .  CMYPNAIilN. 

5  This  belief  is  not  in  Homer,  but  we  find  it  in  Aischylos  ;  it  took  its  rise  from  the 
Mysteries  and  from  the  Orphic  faith. 

^  In  later  representations  of  Nemesis  she  has  a  carpenter's  level  and  a  bridle  as  attri- 
butes ;  or  her  finger  on  her  lips,  to  suggest  moderation  in  s])eech  :  always  the  same  lesson,  —  to 
avoid  excess.  (Cf.  Pausanias,  vii.  5,  and  i.  33,  6.)  Divine  justice  had  also  another  name,  which 
in  the  tragic  poets  is  joined  to  that  of  Zeus,  —  Alastor,  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds  (Aischylos, 
Agam.,  14-2.'3,  1479,  1508  ;  the  Persians;  343;  Sophokles,  Track.,  1092).  Euripides,  who  has 
very  little  faith  in  Zeus,  calls  Alastor  the  evil  genms  of  tlie  individual,  aos  aXdarap. 

'  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  3,  s.  v,  Chilo.  Two  thousand  years  later,  Luther  said  of  the 
Pope :  "  His  present  greatness  is  a  proof  that  the  end  is  near." 
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himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men ;  in  punishment  of  this  pride, 
says  Herodotos,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  fell  upon  him  in  a  ter- 
rible   manner.      Polykrates    of    Samos,   less    confident,   casts    into 


HEAD    OF    ZEUS. 


s  1 


the  sea  his  most  precious  treasure  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the 
jealous  divinities ;  but  his  attempt  is  in  vain.  In  the  mind 
of  Aischylos,  it  is  the  too  great  prosperity  of  Persia  and  the 
insolent  pride   of  her  kings  that  were   punished 

"■  By  Dorian  spear  upon  Plataian  ground."  ^  ■ 


^  Marble  found  at  Melos  and  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  from  a  photograph.  Accord- 
ing to  some  archasologists  this  head  represents  Asklepios.  (For  busts  and  heads  of  Zeus,  see 
Overbeck,  GriecJiische  Kunstmj/tholoffie,  Atlas,  pi.  ii.  and  iii.) 

^  The  Persians,  817.     The  same  thought  recurs  in  the  A  gamemnon,  750  et  seq. 
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Pindar,  in  his  Odes,  reminds  the  conqueror  who  lifts  his  glory 
to  the  clouds  that  it  is  thence  that  the  lightning  comes  which 
smites  the  tallest  oaks ;  ^  and  Menander,  with  the  grace  of  the  Greek 
genius,  repeats  the  pathetic  sentiment,  once  uttered  by  Solon  to 
Croesus:    "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

This  idea  of  jealousy  passed  from  religion  into  politics  at  a 
later  period :  ostracism,  established  at  Athens,  Argos,  and  Syra- 
cuse, was  nothing  else  than  the  alarmed  suspicion  of  the  populace 
against  its  great  men.  The  Romans  had  not  this 
legal  method  of  freeing  themselves  from  similar 
dangers,  but,  like  their  Hellenic  kindred,  they 
held  Nemesis  in  fear.  Camillus,  conqueror  of  Veii, 
dreads  the  woes  in  store  for  too  great  prosper- 
ity, and  the  Roman  consul  affixed  beneath  his 
triumphal  chariot  the  object,  fascinum,  which  was 
to  turn  away  from  him  arrows  of  divine  envy.^ 
Even  Csesar,  the  sceptical,  performed,  to  concil- 
iate Nemesis,  —  or  shall  we  say  to  satisfy  the 
superstitious    multitude  ?  —  an     act     of     humility, 

^  _  -"  NI0BE.3 

which  did  not  however  save    him    from    the    Ides 
of   March :    returning   to   Rome   after  great  victories,    he   ascended 
the   steps   of    the   Capitol   on   his    knees.      Nobler   was   the    devo- 
tion  of   the   Decii,  who   gave   themselves   up  to   die  to  avert   the 
divine  displeasure. 

Christianity  banishes  this  idea,  but  men  retain  it  still ;  some 
still  remain  in  the  Iron  Age  of  Hesiod,  victims  to  "the  devouring 
cares"  which  hasten  humanity's  decay:  such  are  those,  decrepit  in 
their  youth,  who  have  faith  neither  in  love  nor  art  nor  poetry 
nor  action,  and  —  without  the  excuse  of  Buddhist  or  Christian 
monk,    who   look    for    the   full    fruition   of    existence   in   another 


1  Herodotos  (vii.  10)  makes  Artabanos  say  the  same  thing  to  Xerxes,  in  an  address  where 
occurs  also  this  remark,  of  great  significance  to  the  Greeks,  "  The  god  will  not  suffer  any  one 
but  himself  to  have  high  thoughts."  The  devout  Nikias,  in  Thucydides,  vii.  77,  hopes,  after 
the  disasters  before  Syracuse,  that  if  some  god  has  been  hostile  to  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
he  will  be  favorable  to  the  Athenians,  "  Now  more  deserving  of  his  pity  than  of  his  hatred." 
See  in  the  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes,  verses  87-92,  this  divinity's  conduct  towards  Zeus, 
avdpdjTTois  cf)6ovu>u. 

^  Pliny  (xxxviii.  4)  calls  the  fascinum  the  medicus  invidiae. 

2  Niobe  and  her  youngest  daughter.     See  p.  372,  note  2. 
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world  —  call  death  a  deliverance.  Let  them  hear  what  Greece 
said  to  the  despairing,  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  by  the  lips  of 
her  most  tragic  poet. 

The  devout  Aischylos  knows  that  the  son  of  Alkmene  has 
been  condemned  by  Here  to  terrible  trials ;  that  the  daughter 
of  Inachos,  pursued  by  the  fatal  gad-fly  across  Europe  and  Asia, 


ZEtrS-POSEIDON,   ZEUS-HADES,   AND    ZEUS.^ 


and  as  far  as  the  Nile,  was  also  the  innocent  victim  of  the 
same  goddess ;  and  that  Niobe  and  her  children  perished  through 
Leto's   jealousy.      In   the    simplest,   but   also   the   grandest,    of   his 

^  Paintinp;  on  a  vase  of  Chiusi,  from  the  Archdologische  Zeitung,  vol.  ix.  (1851)  pi.  xxvii. 
(Th.  Panofka).  Zeus-Poseidon  at  the  right  is  recognizable  by  the  trident  on  which  he  leans; 
with  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  thunderbolt.  His  two  brothers,  Zeus-Hades  and  Zeus,  hold 
theirs  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  lightning  in  the  left.  This  curious  painting  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  passage  in  Pausanias  where  (ii.  24,  4  and  5)  it  is  said  that  Zeus  reigns  at  once 
in  heaven,  under  the  earth  (cf.  Homer,  Iliad,  ix.  457),  and  in  the  sea. 

Note.  —  See  this  subject  represented,  p.  373,  from  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
statues  from  casts  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  These  statues,  discovered  at  Rome  in  1583, 
and  transported  in  1772  to  Florence,  where  they  underwent  restoration,  and  where  they  still 
are,  are  only  copies  of  originals  which  decorated  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sosianus  in  Rome.  C.  Sosius  had  no  doubt  brought  them  from  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was 
a  (|uestion  in  Pliny's  time  whether  they  should  be  attributed  to  Scopas  or  to  Praxiteles.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  sculptor  has  especially  striven,  as  a  dramatic  poet  would  have  done,  to 
render  these  unhappy  victims  of  Leto  objects  of  our  keenest  sympathies;  the  attitude  of 
extreme  distress,  combined  with  unbroken  strength,  of  Niobe  herself  is  particularly  remark- 
able. For  the  arrangement  of  the  statues,  which  according  to  one  opinion  decorated  the  pedi- 
ment of  a  temple,  and  according  to  another  were  placed  one  by  one  against  the  columns  of  a 
portico,  see  K.  B.  Stark,  Niohe  und  die  Niohiden,  pp.  312  et  seq. 
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HOPE  .3 


dramas  he  shows  Prometheus,  the  son  of  divine  justice,^  nailed 
by  Hephaistos  to  a  rock  in  the  Caucasus.  ''  The  winged  dog, 
coming  all  day,  an  uninvited  guest,  makes  ban- 
quet of  his  flesh."  What  is  the  Titan's  crime  ? 
He  has  loved  the  human  race  too  well,  —  he  has 
given  them  fire,  arts,  the  science  of  numbers, 
making  them  masters  of  Nature.^  The  great  vic- 
tim who,  for  humanity,  endures  the  cruellest  tor- 
tures, remains  haughty  and  unsubmissive.  To  the 
offers  of  Zeus,  he  replies  by  mysterious  threats. 
The  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Olympos  becomes 
iingry.     The  storm  is  unchained  :  — 

*'  The  earth  shakes  to  and  fro, 
And  the  loud  thunder's  voice 
Bellows  hard  by,  and  blaze 
The  flashing  levin-fires ; 
And  tempests  whirl  the  dust, 
And  gusts  of  all  wild  winds 
On  one  another  leap 
In  wild,  conflicting  blasts  ; 
And  sky  with  sea  is  blent : 
Such  is  the  storm  from  Zeus 
That  comes  as  working  fear, 
In  terrors  manifest. 
0  mother  venerable  ! 
0  Aither,  rolling  round ! 
The  common  light  of  all, 
Seest  thou  what  wrongs  I  bear  ?  " 

The  shattered  earth  trembles  upon  its  base,  and  the  rock  to  which 
Prometheus    is   chained    is   hurled    into    Tartaros;*    but   before   he 

1  He  is  the  son  of  Themis. 

2  See,  in  Prometheus  Bound,  the  brilliant  enumeration,  ending  with  the  words:  "  All  arts  of 
mortals  from  Prometheus  spring."  (Cf.  above,  p.  195,  note  1.)  His  name  signifies  "the  fore- 
seeing." Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  Fortune,  makes  of  him  the  Genius  of  the  human  ideal, 
of  good  sense,  and  of  reason :  'O  Uponrjdevi  rovTeariv  6  Xoyicr^os- 

8  Standing  figure,  wearing  a  diadem,  raising  the  side  of  her  tunic  with  the  left  hand,  and 
holding  in  the  right  hand  a  flower.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx  of  three 
layers,  37  millim.  by  23.     No.  94  of  the  Catalogue.) 

*  It  is  not  clear  that  Horace  had  Aischylos  in  mind,  but  in  his  magnificent  Ode  (III.  iii.) 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  echo  of  the  Greek  poet :  — 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 


Sifractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae." 
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vanishes  from  the  world,  the  Titan  has  flung  a  last  word  to 
mankind :  Zeus  shall  fall  from  heaven/  and  a  reign  of  justice 
upon  the  earth  shall  begin. 

The   Hope   that   Hesiod    left    in   Pandora's   box,   Aischylos   has 
put  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  we  keep  it  still.^ 


IV.  —  Heroes  and  Daimons. 

Neither  the  Komans  nor  the  Greeks  had  books  containing  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion,  or  a  sacerdotal  caste  whose  duty  it  was 
to  teach  it.  Belief,  therefore,  was  never  fixed  by  an  immutable 
text ;  it  remained  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  popular  imagi- 
nation and  the  fancies  of  poets  and  artists,  —  the  only  theologians 
of  Hellenism.  The  poets,  who  love  images,  the  people,  who,  like 
children,  see  them  everywhere,  could  not  conceive  an  Olympos 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  sky ;  they  placed  it  near  the  earth,  and 
still  further  reduced  the  distance  between  gods  and  men  by 
peopling  the  avenues  to  Olympos  with  demi-gods  and  heroes :  thus 
have  done  almost  all  descendants  of  the  Aryan  family. 

The  hero  of  Greek  mythology  is  a  man  born  of  a  god  and  a 
human  mother,  or  one  made  famous  by  his  exploits  or  services. 
To  these  '^  sons  of  Zeus "  the  Greeks  offered  a  worship  at  first 
without  libations  or  sacrifices,  but  with  prayers  and  funeral 
honors.  They  venerated  the  hero  as  a  tutelary  genius  who 
watched  over  his  worshippers,  succored  them  in  times  of  danger, 
and  sent  them  prophetic  dreams.  Such  were  not  only  Herakles, 
Theseus,  lason,  Perseus,  and    the   like,  but   leaders  of  migrations, 

^  A  legend,  in  certain  regards  analogous,  is  found  in  Pindar,  Isthmian  Odes,  vii.  69  et  seq. 
Thetis,  he  says,  was  not  permitted  to  marry  Zeus  or  Poseidon,  because  Themis  had  said  that 
the  ocean  goddess  should  bear  a  son  more  powerful  than  his  father.  For  this  reason  Peleus 
married  her,  and  became  the  father  of  Achilleus.  The  belief  in  a  threat  suspended  by  Destiny, 
even  over  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  much  more,  over  states  and  over  mortal  men,  was  current  at 
that  time  in  Greece ;  and  what  tragic  grandeur  it  assumes  in  Aischylos  !  But  a  century  shall 
have  scarcely  passed,  and  we  find  Thucydides  no  longer  believing  it.  See  in  Chapter  XX.  the 
paragraph  in  reference  to  this  author. 

2  Theognis,  the  poet  of  Megara,  is  also  a  defeated  and  despairing  man;  he,  however,  is 
not  without  hope.  See,  in  Chapter  XL,  the  paragraph  concerning  Megara,  and  in  Chapter 
XX.  the  picture  drawn  by  Sophokles  of  the  happy  effects  of  human  industry. 
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founders  of  cities,  patrons  of  families  or  of  corporations,  even  men 
remarkable  for  personal  advantages  of  strength  or  beauty.^  Thus 
every  city  and  village  had  its  divine  patrons.  The  ten  tribes  of 
Athens  honored  the  heroes  whose  names  they  bore,  and  the  kings 
of    Sparta    received    heroic    honors    after    their  death.^      Even    in 


EX-VOTO   TO   THESEUS. 3 

remote  Phokis,  Pausanias  found  marvellous  legends  which,  from 
cities  less  obscure,  would  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  perpetually  pronouncing  apotheosis  by  ordering  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  the  new  god.  Onesilos,  having  incited 
Cyprus    against   the   Persians,  was    conquered    and    killed    by   the 


1  See,  for  this  apotheosis  of  beauty,  Chapter  XXI. 

2  Xeno2)hon,  Rep.  of  Lak.,  chap.  xv. ;  Pausanias,  I.  v.  2. 

3  Athenian  bas-relief  in  the  Louvre.  Two  persons  in  an  attitude  of  worship,  doubtless 
Sosippos  and  his  son,  are  advancing  towards  Theseus,  who  is  designated  by  an  inscription 
(GHSEYS).  The  bas-relief  is  offered  by  Sosippos,  son  of  Nauarchides  (SOSinnOS  ' 
NAYAPXIAO   ANEOHKEN). 
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inhabitants  of  Amathos,  who  hung  up  his  head  over  their  city 
gate.  "When  it  had  become  hollow,"  says  the  historian,  "a 
swarm  of  bees  entered  it  and  filled  it  with  honeycomb.  The 
people  of  Amathos  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  it,  and  an 
answer  was  given  them  that  they  should  take  down  the  head  and 
bury  it,  and  sacrifice  annually  to  Onesilos  as  a  hero,  which  they 
continued  to  do  till  my  time."  -^  The  Athenians  made  a  hero  of 
some  physician  whose  name  even  is  now  unknown.  They  gave  him 
a  priest,  and  many  offerings  attested  his  wonderful  cures.^  Hip- 
pokrates  at  Kos,  and  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis,  also  received  divine 
honors.^  This  was  a  pagan  worship  of  saints ;  certain  Christian 
saints  also  are  believed  to  cure  various  diseases.  This  cult  has 
existed  almost  everywhere,  for  it  is  a  religious  conception  corre- 
sponding to  a  need  in  human  nature.  Islam  even  has  saints  in 
its  empty  sky.* 

Also,  like  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  heroes 
interceded  for  men  with  the  superior  divinities.  Helen,  daughter 
of  Zeus,  obtains  restoration  of  sight  for  the  poet  Stesichoros ; 
Aiakos  induces  Zeus  to  put  an  end  to  a  famine  which  had  afflicted 
Aigina.  At  Marathon  and  at  Salamis  certain  heroes  fight  for 
their  people,  and  were  held  to  be  under  obligation  to  defend 
the  city  in  which  they  had  found  their  last  dwelling.  Athens 
believed  that  the  bones  of  Oidipous  and  of  Theseus  would  drive 
away  all  dangers,  and  cared  not  to  investigate  whether  or  not 
the  legend  of  Oidipous  at  Kolonos  was  a  poet's  fancy,  and 
Kimon's  discovery  at  Skyros  a  political  fraud.  Orchomenos  was 
no  more  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  Aktaion's  remains,  nor  Tegeia 
and    Sparta    as    to    those  of    Orestes.      Even   Hesiod,  who  had  not 

1  Herodotos,  V.  114. 

2  S.  Reinach,  Epigraphie  grecque,  p.  71. 

3  Pliny,  vii.  37,  and  Thucydides,  v.  2. 

*  In  the  last  days  of  Greece,  as  a  final  appeal  to  dying  patriotism,  Greece  made  Aratos 
and  Philopoimen  divine  heroes.  It  has  been  maintained  in  a  very  clever  book,  and  with  an 
ingenuity  that  has  gained  many  partisans,  that  all  social  unities  —  families,  phratriai,  demoi, 
tribes  —  were  formed  by  religion.  Evidently  religion  was  their  tie,  but  was  it  their  principle? 
Homer  and  Aristotle  absolutely  contradict  this  hypothesis  :  the  former  by  the  social  condition 
which  he  shows  us,  the  latter  by  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  write  the  first  chapter  of 
bis  Politics :  "  The  Formation  of  Societies."  Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  mediaeval  period 
(which  is  better  known  to  us  than  the  obscure  centuries  of  Greece  when  these  associations  were 
established)  that  it  is  the  saint  with  whom  the  family,  or  the  chief  with  whom  the  village, 
originates.  The  material  fact  must  have  preceded  the  religious  fact,  and  the  apotheosis  com- 
manded by  the  Delphic  oracle  shows  that  frequently  the  religious  tie  was  formed  very  late. 
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at  all  expected  the  honor,  became,  by  the  Pythia's  intervention, 
the  divine  protector  of  the  people  of  Orchomenos,  who  went  as 
far  as  Naiipaktos  to  obtain  his  bones. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  Greek 
saints  did  not  receive  apotheosis  as  a  reward  for  virtue.  Moral 
worth  counted  for  little ;  strength,  courage,  skill,  for  much.  In 
a  word,  the  man  to  be  honored  was  he  who  seemed  in  some  way 
to  go  beyond  the  common  limits. 

Apparitions  were  almost  as  frequent  as  in  the  mediaeval  period. 
With  the  mental  vision  which  is  so  strong  that   it  sees  the  invis- 
ible,  men    beheld    gods  and    demi-gods    and  heroes 
coming  down  from  heaven,  or  emerging  from  their 
tombs  to  aid  their  worshippers,  or  simply  to  attest 
their   own   continued    existence.      In    the    glow    of 
the  setting  sun,  Achilleus,  always  young  and  beau- 
tiful,   often    appeared,    clad    in    armor   of   gold,    to 
sailors  coasting   the  Island    of    Leukas,    where   his    coin  of  sikyon.i 
tomb  was  shown. 

When  two  States  made  alliance,  it  often  happened  that,  to 
show  their  fraternal  union,  each  would  adopt  the  heroes  of  the 
other  as  objects  of  worship,  associating  them  with  its  own  national 
deities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patrons  of  two  rival  States,  like 
certain  saints  of  two  hostile  villages  in  the  Middle  Ages,  could  by 
no  means  be  on  friendly  terms.  Herodotos^  has  preserved  for  us 
the  curious  story  of  the  hostility  of  a  tyrant  of  Sikyon,  Kleisthenes, 
towards  the  hero  Adrastos.  This  king  of  Argos,  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  united  against  Thebes,  had  a  shrine  at  Sikyon,  where  tragic 
choruses  each  year  commemorated  his  exploits  and  misfortunes. 
Kleisthenes,  at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Argives,  wished  to  expel 
Adrastos  from  the  country  because  of  his  nationality ;  but  the  thing 
was  not  easily  done.  Vainly  was  the  oracle  of  Delphi  appealed  to ; 
the  Pythia  made  reply  that  Adrastos  was  the  king  of  the  city,^ 
and  that  Kleisthenes  deserved  to  be  stoned.  Obliged  to  abandon 
open  force,  Kleisthenes  devised  means  by  which  he  hoped  to 
compel  Adrastos  to  go  away  voluntarily.     He  sent  to  Thebes,  and 

1  V.  67. 

2  A  tomb  with  a  hermes  and  a  cypress  on  each  side  ;  legend  :  2IKYQNI0N.  Reverse  of  a 
bronze  coin  of  Sikyon,  with  the  effigy  of  the  Empress  Plautilla,  wife  of  Caracalla. 

^  The  gods  and  heroes  were  often  in  ancient  poetry  called  kings. 
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begged  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  Sikyon  the  worship  of 
Melanippos,  a  Theban  hero  who  in  the  War  of  the  Seven  had 
killed  the  brother  and  the  son-in-law  of  Adrastos.  The  request 
being  granted,  Kleisthenes  then  established  the  Theban  hero  in  a 
shrine,  in  a  strong  position,  adjacent  to  that  of  Adrastos ;  and, 
furthermore,  deprived  Adrastos  of  the  sacrifices  and  festivals  which 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  gave  them  to  the  new-comer ;  and  he 
also  consecrated  to  Dionysos  the  tragic  choruses^  which  had  been 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Adrastos.  The  result  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory ;  the  Argive  hero,  humiliated  at  this  neglect  and  at 
the  honors  paid  his  rival,  doubtless  withdrew  to  Argos.  We  must 
also  take  for  granted  that,  with  the  hero,  were  exiled  also  his 
partisans,  a  political  strife  doubtless  being  concealed  under  the 
religious  one. 

The  position  of  these  personages,  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  without  belonging  entirely  to  one  or  the  other,  was 
not  very  well  defined  in  some  cases.  A  remark  of  the  devout 
Herodotos  shows  the  uncertainty  prevalent  in  respect  to  them, 
even  when  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  all  was  in  question. 
"  The  researches  I  have  made  evidently  prove,"  he  says,  "  that 
Herakles  is  a  god  of  great  antiquity,  and  therefore  those  Greeks 
appear  to  me  to  have  acted  most  correctly  who  have  built  two 
kinds  of  temples  sacred  to  Herakles,  and  sacrifice  to  one  as 
an  Olympian  divinity,  while  they  pay  honor  to  the  other  as  a 
hero."  2 

The  heroes  who  held  so  important  a  place  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Greeks  had  also  a  share  in  public  affairs,  and  were 
named  in  treaties.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  famous  agreement 
which  bears  the  name  of  Nikias  (421  B.C.)  stipulates  that  all  the 

^  In  these  "  tragic  choruses  "  offered  by  Kleisthenes  to  Dionysos  has  been  seen  the  first 
stage  of  the  lyric  drama,  whence,  later,  tragedy  was  developed. 

'■2  ii.  44. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  painting  on  a  vase  from  the  manufactory 
of  Hiero,  from  Gerhard,  Trinkschalen  und  Gefdsse  des  koniglichen  Museums  -zu  Berlin.  Trinh- 
schalen,  pi.  iv.,  v.  In  the  centre  is  a  hermes  of  Dionysos,  covered  with  rich  garments,  and 
adorned  with  branches  of  ivy,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  those  braided  cushions  (o-Tretpat)  which 
porters  put  on  their  heads.  Before  the  representation  of  the  god  is  the  altar  on  which  sacri- 
fices are  offered  to  him.  At  the  right  and  left,  four  maenads,  with  hair  unbound,  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  double  flute.  One  of  them  carries  a  th_\Tsus  ;  the  flute-player  is  behind  the  hermes 
of  the  god.  Under  the  handle,  which  bears  the  signature  of  the  artisan,  is  a  great  bowl, 
garlanded  with  ivy. 
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conditions  of  it  shall  be  observed  faithfully,  "unless  the  gods  and 
the  heroes  prevent."  ^ 

And,  finally,  we  shall  see  the  descendants  of  these  illustrious 
persons,  guardians  of  their  ancestor's  tomb  and  of  the  rites  of 
his  worship,  form  the  class  of  the  Eupatridai,  who  so  long 
remained    in    power    in    the    Greek    States. 

With  the  heroes  who,  sons  of  a  divine  father  and  a  mortal 
mother,  make  a  connecting  link  between  earth  and  heaven,  are 
classed  the  daimons,  of  whom  Hesiod  has  already  spoken,  and 
of  whom  we  shall  again  hear  under  the  topic  of  the  worship  of 
the  dead. 

In  certain  aspects  the  Greeks  very  early  had  a  confused  idea 
of  the  divine  power,  regarded  absolutely,  and  independent  of  the 
personages  who  divided  among  themselves  its  functions.  The 
Saificov  of  Homer,  like  the  Latin  numen,  is  not  always  any  par- 
ticular divine  being;  the  word  often  corresponds  to  the  instinc- 
tive belief  in  a  higher,  indefinite  power,  to  haiixoviov,  or,  as  Cicero 
says,  divinwn  quiddam,  which  produces  the  sad  or  welcome  inci- 
dents which  happen  unexpectedly,  and  can  be  attributed  to  no 
divinity  in  particular.^  Who  whispers  to  Telemachos  the  words 
of  prudence  which  he  shall  speak  to  Nestor,  or  causes  the  bow  to 
drop  from  the  hand  of  Teuker  about  to  aim  at  Hektor?  Who 
inspires  Achilleus  with  his  fatal  obstinacy  ?  Of  what  daimon 
does  x\ndromache  speak,  when,  at  Hektor's  departure,  she  smiles 
through  her  tears,  or  Priam,  when  he  goes  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
leus ?  Homer  knows  not ;  it  is  a  divine  and  nameless  power 
which  acts  within  them.  The  devout  will  call  it  Providence 
later ;  the  indifferent.  Chance  or  Fortune ;  ^  and  philosophers  will 
see  in  it  only  the  unconscious  action  of  the  will.* 

To  the  mind  of  Homer,  then,  the  daimon  is,  when   the  word 

1  Thucydides,  v.  30. 

2  See  in  Chapter  XXI.  §  2,  remarks  on  the  belief  in  "  the  real  presence  "  of  the  Poliac 
divinities  in  their  statues.  This  distinction  passed  from  religion  into  public  affairs.  The 
Romans  of  the  Empire  conceived  of  the  tribuneship  and  the  tribunitian  power,  the  proconsul- 
ship  and  the  pi-oconsular  power,  as  separate.  Each  year  they  elected  tribunes  and  proconsuls, 
but  they  gave  to  Augustus  for  life  the  potestas  tribunicia  and  the  imperium  proconsulare. 

8  "  Good  Fortune,"  however,  soon  had  a  temple  in  Athens ;  and  the  name  was  put  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  at  the  beginning  of  decrees,  as  a  lucky  phrase  :  ^hyaOfi  Tvx^- 
*  See  in  Chapter  XXVTI.  the  dahnon  of  Sokrates. 
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is  not  applied  to  an  Olympian,  a  super-terrestrial  power  without 
name  or  form,  having  no  place  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  but  a 
sharer  in  the  divine  essence.  Hesiod  condenses  this  divine  mist 
into  real  persons.  His  daimons  are  the  men  of  the  Age 
of  Gold  who  have  obtained  immortality,  and  "  to  the 
number  of  thrice  ten  thousand,  go  to  and  fro  over  the 
earth,  wrapped    in   mist,  givers   of  riches,  watching  both 

ZETTS  ■*■ 

the   decisions    of  justice  and   harsh    deeds."      But   having 
none   of   those   poetic   legends   which   all   the   heroes   possess,    and 

retaining  something  of  that  abstract  condition 
from  which  they  have  been  developed,  they  are 
destined  to  be  less  popular.  "Hesiod,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  was  the  first  who  established  four 
classes  of  reasoning  beings  who  people  the  uni- 
verse :    at    the    summit,    the   gods ;    then    a    great 

AGATH0DAIM0N.2  ••  xl  x1  1  l  • 

number  oi  good  genu ;  then  the  heroes,  or  demi- 
gods; lastly,  men."^  The  necessity  for  having  what  Christianity 
later  called  guardian  angels  was  to  make  of  the  honored  dead 
beneficent  genii,  evSat/xoi^e?,  whose  number  was  still  further  mul- 
tiplied by  the  Orphic  doctrine.  Zeus  even  became  par  excel- 
lence "the  good  daimon,"  Agathodaimon.*  Later,  philosophers, 
to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  imagined  evil  daimons,  /caKoSai/xoi^e?, 
and  the  reign  of  Satan  began.  Alas  !  guardian  angels  and  satanic 
demons  exist  from  all  time,  for  they  are  within  us ;  and  the 
heaven  which  they  inhabit  is  but  a  reflection  from  the  earth 
which  they  have  never   left. 

^  Zeus  upon  his  throne,  holding  the  sceptre ;  at  his  feet,  the  eagle.  (Engraved  cornelian, 
12  millim.  by  10 ;   Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,419.) 

^  Coin  of  Egyptian  Alexandreia. 

2  Of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,  10;  Hild,  Des  Demons,  p.  106. 

*  Pausanias  (viii.  76)  saw  in  Arkadia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Mainale,  a  temple 
^Ayadov  6eov.  In  Alexandreia,  the  syncretic,  Agathodaimon,  doubtless  Serapis,  the  Great 
Healer,  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the  constant  companion  of  Asklepias.  Our 
coin,  with  the  effigy  of  Nero,  was  struck  at  Alexandreia,  and  bears  the  legend  :  NEO.  AFAGO 
AAIMQN.     (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  911.) 
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V.  —  The    Domestic    Religion  ;    The    Dead  ;    The   Wobship    of 

THE  Heakth. 

Plato  represents  family  ties  as  springing  from  "a  coinmunity 
of  domestic  gods."  ^  These  divinities  resided  at  the  ancestral 
tomb  and  at  the  family  hearth.  We  must  therefore  add  this 
domestic  religion,  as  ancient  as  the  Aryan  race,^  to  that  which 
formed  the  public  cult. 

Homer  regards  death  as  the  supreme  evil,^  and  it  inspires 
melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind :  "  As  is  the  race  of  leaves," 
he  says,  "  even  such  is  the  race  of  men.  Some  leaves  the  wind 
sheds  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fructifying  wood  produces  others, 
and  these  grow  up  in  the  season  of  spring.  Such  are  the  genera- 
tions of  men."  *  Pindar,  even,  is  seized  with  sadness,  amid  his 
triumphal  odes :  "  Creatures  of  a  day !  what  are  we  ?  What  are, 
we  not  ?  The  dream  of  a  shadow."  ^  Tradition  from  the  remo- 
test ages,  doubtless  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia,  the  horror 
of  destruction,  and  the  dreams  in  which  appear  beloved  or  formi- 
dable apparitions,  had  apprised  him  that  at  death  man  enters  upon 
a  second  existence.  The  tie  which,  in  life,  attached  the  spirit  to 
the  body  was  loosened,  but  not  entirely  broken ;  the  soul,  more 
free,  wandered  by  night  about  the  places  where  it  had  dwelt,  or 
descended  into  the  sterile  fields  where  grows  the  asphodel,  plant 
of  the  dead.  Achilleus  thus  reigned  over  the  shades,  while  his 
body  reposed  under  the  tumulus  in  the  Trojan  plain,  or  in  the 
Island  of  Leukas  in  the  Euxine.  Odysseus  sees  in  Hades  an 
image  of  Herakles,  who  recounts  to  him  his  woes;  but  he  knows 
that  the  hero  himself  dwells  among  the  immortal  gods  on  Olympos, 

^  Svyyevfiav  8e  Koi  ofioyvluiv  dewv  Koivcaviav  (Laws,  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  334). 

2  In  India  funeral  rites  resembling  in  many  respects  those  of  ancient  Greece  are  still 
performed.  If  the  son  does  not  make  the  fraddhas  which  set  free  the  souls  of  his  ancestors, 
they  wander  sadly  between  heaven  and  earth.  Cf.  Monier  Williams,  Hindoos,  pp.  68  and 
158  (1882),  and  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India  (1885). 

3  Iliad,  xvi.  453  and  572. 

4  Id.,  vi.  145-149.  .  / 
6  Pythian  Odes,  viii.  135.                                          -^^ 
VOL.   I.  —  25 
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the  husband  of  the  youthful  Hebe.^  The  soul  of  Phr3'xos,  says 
Pindar,  came  from  Kolchis  to  ask  Pelias  that  his  body  should 
be  brought  back  to  rest  in  Greece.^ 

This  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  man,  this  survival  of 
personality  after  the  body  is  but  dust,  are  beliefs  which  we  find 
underlying  all  religions.  The  warrior  fell  in  battle :  men  saw 
the  icy  immobility  and  the  appalling  silence  of  death  succeed  the 
turbulence  of  life ;  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
so  much  energy  had  suddenly  been  destroyed.  But  the  idea  of 
a  second  existence  was  at  first  extremely  rude  ;  to  the  dead  were 
given  what  would  be  useful  to  him,  —  his  favorite  dogs,  his  horses, 
his  captives  slain  at  his  funeral  pile.^  The  early  Gauls  had  this 
custom,  and  the  American  Indians  still  observe  it,  that  nothing 
may  be  lacking  to  the  warrior  for  the  chase  in  the  other  world. 

The  dead,  whom  Homer  calls  "  the  powerless  heads,"  vekvoju 
afxevrfva  Kaprfva,'^  could  not  expect  from  him  a  very  happy  fate. 
Impalpable  shapes,  the  souls  wander  silent,  with  an  obscure  con- 
sciousness, and  less  following  their  free  will  than  obedient  to 
instinctive  habits.  Minos  continued  to  judge,  as  in  his  island 
of  Krete ;  Nestor  related  his  exploits,  and  "  Orion  hunted  beasts 
in  the  meadow  of  asphodel  w^iich  he  had  himself  killed  in  the 
desert  mountains ; "  ^  but  all  with  regret  for  their  earthly  exis- 
tence, and  an  incurable  weariness  of  the  present  state.  The 
great  Agamemnon  regards  with  envy  that  king  of  Ithaka  whom 
Poseidon  has  for  ten  years  pursued  with  his  wrath,  and  Achilleus 
says  to  Odysseus :  *'  I  would  rather  be  on  earth,  serving  for  hire 
with  a  man  of  no  estate,  who  had  not  much  livelihood,  than  rule 
here  over  all  the  departed  dead !  "  ^ 

When  the  goddess  counsels  Odysseus  to  descend  into  the  king- 
dom of  Hades,  '•'  most  hateful  of  all  the  gods," '  "  You  must 
consult,"  she  says,  "the  soul  of  Theban  Teiresias,  to  whom,  even 
when  dead,  Persephone  has  given  understanding  alone  to  be  wise; 

^  Odyssey,  xi.  ad  Jin.     See  also  above,  p.  209. 

2  Pythian  Odes,  iv.  284. 

3  See  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad  the  funeral  of  Patroklos. 
*  Odyssey,  x.  521. 

6  Id.,  xi.  570. 

«  Id.,  487. 

'   .   .   .  ^ewi/  ex^ta-TOi  AnavTav  (Iliad,  ix.  159). 
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but  the  rest  flit  about  like  shades."  And  even  for  this  diviner, 
before  he  can  hear  and  answer,  it  is  needful  that  he  drink  the 
blood  of  the  victims  whom  Odysseus  will  sacrifice.^  Aischylos  is 
very  near  Homer  in  genius,  and  also  in  his  belief  as  to  another 
life.  When  Darius  returns  into  the  tomb  whence  the  poet  has 
caused   him   to   come   forth,  his   last  words   to  the  Persian  elders 

are :  — 

"...  Farewell,  although  in  woe, 
And  give  your  soul  its  daily  bread  of  joy; 
For  to  the  dead  no  profit  bringeth  wealth."  "^ 

And  Sappho,  writing  against  a  rival,  says :  "  There  will  remain 
of  thee  no  memory,  for  thou  hast  not  gathered  roses  on  the 
Piereian  hill,  and  shalt  descend  unknown  into  the  abodes  of  Hades 
to  the  blind  dead."^  The  god  of  death,  ©ai^aros,  is  brother  of 
Sleep,  and  is  ultimately  identified  with  him.* 

The  Greeks  long  thought  as  did  the  son  of  !l^eleus ;  not  to 
mention  those  who  believed  that,  after  death,  there  remained  only 

*        

a  handful  of  ashes.  Even  in  Aischylos  we  read :  "  The  dead  are 
capable  neither  of  joy  nor  pain ;  it  is  a  strange  mistake,  therefore, 
to  seek  to  do  them  good  or  ill ; "  to  Euripides  the  dead  have  no 
consciousness ;  ^  and  Anakreon  sings,  "  Drink,  friends,  before  Death 
makes  you  dust !  " 

We  must  not  expect  the  popular  imagination  to  have  much 
logic;  it  takes  delight  in  contradictions.  Parallel  with  these 
gloomy  beliefs  which  we  have  described,  others  more  cheerful 
prevailed.  Hesiod  tells  us  that  the  dead  of  the  heroic  age  "  dwell 
with  minds  free  from  care  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  beside  deep- 
eddying  ocean."  ^ 

The  Olympians  were  reluctant  to  look  upon  that  which  was, 
or  was  about   to   be,  a  dead   body.      Apollo  goes  away  from  the 

1  Odyssey,  xi.  96-99. 
'^  Persians,  840. 

2  Poetae  lyrici  Graeci,  ed.  Bergk,  p.  615. 

*  Both  unite,  Thanatos  and  Hypnos,  to  carry  away  into  Lykia  Sarpedon,  killed  before 
Troy  {Iliad,  xvi.  671).     See  engraving  on  the  next  page. 

^  Antigone,  iv.  \&.  In  the  i7eraA:Zei(Zai  one  of  the  characters  says  :  "  Wliat  consciousness 
remains  beneath  the  earth?  Heaven  grant  there  be  none!  Death  is  the  remedy  for  all 
woes." 

6  Homer  mentions  these  Islands  of  the  Blest  {Odyssey,  iv.  561),  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  famiUar  with  the  worship  of  the  dead.  [Cf.  also  Pindar,  Olympic  Odes, 
ii.  128.  — Ed.] 
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dying  Alkestis,  not  to  be  obliged  to  purify  himself  from  a  pollu- 
tion ;  and  Artemis  leaves  Hippolytos  as  life  departs,  saying  to 
him.  "It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  look  upon  the  dead."  ^  These 
gods  of  nature  were  as  impassive  as  Nature  herself  in  the  presence 
of  grief.  More  charitable  than  its  gods,  the  people  loved  its  dead, 
would  keep  them  near,  and  organized  for  them  a  cult  which  was 
a  second  religion  in  Greece. 


THE    INTERMENT.^ 


The  dead  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  funeral 
rites  have  been  fulfilled  or  neglected.^  Those  who  had  perished  by 
shipwreck,  or  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  were  left  to  the  dogs 
and  the  vultures ;  the  criminal,  the  traitor,  whose  dead  body  had 
been  thrown  outside  the  boundaries,  —  all  those,  in  a  word,  who  had 
not  received,  or  to  whom  their  kindred  had  not  continued,  funereal 
honors,'^  wander  forever,  like  the  souls  driven  about  by  a  perpetual 

^  Euripides,  HippoL,  1437:  .   .   .  e/ioi  yap  ov  defiis  (pdirovi  opav. 

2  Painting  on  a  white  lecyth  of  Athens,  from  A.  Dumont  and  Chaplain,  Les  Ceramiques 
de  la  Grece  propre,  vol.  i.,  pi.  xxvii.-xxviii.  The  winged  Genii  of  Sleep  and  Death  support 
the  body  o£  a  young  woman,  and  are  about  to  lay  it  in  a  tomb  at  the  foot  of  a  stela  ornamented 
with  palm-leaves  and  foliage.  An  ephebos,  wearing  a  petasos  and  a  chlamys,  looks  on,  raising 
his  left  hand  to  his  head.  This  is  a  kinsman  of  the  dead  person.  For  analogous  repre- 
sentations, see  E.  Pothier,  Etudes  sur  les  lecythes  blancs  attiques  a  representations  funeraires, 
ch.  ii. 

3  This  is  what  an  old  writer  calls  ti]v  dTvp.(3evTou  v^piv  (Onosander,  Strategic,  c.  36). 

•*  The  engraving  opposite  represents  a  funeral  procession,  from  a  platpie  of  terra-cotta, 
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whirlwind  in  Dante's  Purgatorio ;^  or,  angry  and  rendered  mali- 
cious by  their  misfortune,  they  send  disease  into  families,  sterility 
into  the  land,  and  spread  terror  among  the  living,  while  they  fill 
the  night  with  sinister  cries  and  threatening  apparitions. 

A  story  of  the  propitiation  of  an  angry  ghost  is  told  by 
Pausanias  and  Strabo.  Odysseus,  on  his  travels,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  came  into  Italy  ;  and  here,  at  Temesa,  one  of  his 
companions,  being  at  the  time  intoxicated,  had  committed  an  act 
of  violence.  The  inhabitants  in  their  indignation  stoned  the 
offender  to  death;  and  Odysseus,  doing  nothing  to  avenge  the 
murder  or  appease  the  manes  of  his  companion,  had  returned  to 
his  vessel  and  sailed  away.  From  this  time  the  wrathful  ghost 
never  ceased  to  torment  the  people  of  Temesa,  causing  the  death 
of  many,  until  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  city;  appealing 
to  the  Pythia  for  advice,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  away,  and 
ordered  to  appease  the  hero  by  building  him  a  shrine  in  a  grove 
of  wild  olive-trees  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  annually  giving 
him  as  a  wife  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  city.  After  some  time 
Euthymos,  who  had  been  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  chanced 
to  arrive  at  Temesa  on  the  day  when  this  annual  offering  to  the 
ghost  was  made.  He  was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  shrine, 
where,  beholding  the  maiden,  he  was  moved  with  pity,  and  then 

taken  from  a  tomb  in  the  Peiraieus,  now  in  the  Collection  Belon  at  Rouen.  Here  we  see  the 
transportation  of  the  dead  to  the  place  of  sepulture  (^eK<popd).  The  corpse,  with  uncovered 
head,  the  body  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  lies  upon  the  bier  on  which  it  had  been  exposed  to  view 
the  preceding  day  (see  p.  307).  The  bier  itself  is  placed  upon  a  cart,  to  which  are  attached 
two  horses ;  the  wheels  are  of  the  most  antique  pattern,  having  crossbars  instead  of  spokes. 
The  persons  who  legally  make  part  of  a  funeral  train  walk  before,  on  both  sides,  and  behind 
the  cart :  first,  the  wife,  the  ey^vrpiorpta,  bearing  on  her  head  the  vase  (p^vrpt's)  for  libations ; 
then  two  female  relatives,  clad,  like  the  enchytristria ,  in  the  most  solemn  dress,  —  two  tunics 
superposed  and  an  libnation.  These  persons,  with  hair  unbound,  join  their  gestures  of  grief 
to  the  funereal  lamentation.  Two  young  men  in  war  costume,  perhaps  sons,  follow,  and 
seem,  like  the  fivpioXoyiai  of  modern  Greece,  to  question  the  dead  and  reproach  him  for  deser- 
ting his  family.  The  procession  ends  with  the  player  of  the  double  flute,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  accompany,  with  the  most  mournful  sounds,  the  lament  chanted  by  the  family  ( Catalogue 
de  la  collection  d'antiquites  grecques  de  M.  0.  Rayet,  No.  26). 

1  In  a  fragment  of  Pindar  we  read :  "  Under  the  vault  of  the  sky  and  around  the  earth 
fly  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  suffering  cruel  pangs,  in  the  grasp  of  woes  that  cannot  be  ended. 
But,  inhabitants  of  celestial  regions,  the  souls  of  the  good  sing  in  harmonious  hymns  to  the 
great  blessed  one  (Zeus)  "  (Villemain,  Essai  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare,  p.  25).  We  find  in  the 
Roman  imperial  law,  in  the  Code,  ix.,  19,  6,  and  Novelle  LX.  in  Prooemio,  the  trace  of  an  ancient  • 
custom  of  which  no  texts  make  mention,  either  in  the  Republic  or  in  the  Greek  epoch ;  namely, 
the  right  of  the  creditor  to  prevent  his  debtor  receiving  funeral  honors.  This  vengeance  ^ 
against  a  dead  person  seems  to  arise  from  old  beliefs  which  deprived  the  guilty  of  sepulture. 
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with  love.  The  young  girl,  on  her  part,  promised  that  she  would 
marry  him  if  he  saved  her,  and  Euthymos,  arming  himself, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  ghost.  In  the  fight  that  ensued, 
he  was  victorious,  and  the  defeated  shade  left  the  country, 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  people 
of  the  country  greatly  rejoiced,  and  the  marriage  of  Euthymos 
was  celebrated  with  much  splendor.^ 

To  save  themselves  from  this  anger  of  dead  men  who  had 
been  deprived  of  rites  of  sepulture,  the  Greeks  made  a  stipula- 
tion in  their  national  law  that  burial  should  always  be  given  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  the  vanquished  who  fell  in  battle,  except 
in  wars  against  men  guilty  of  sacrilege,  whom  the  earth  itself 
would  not  be  willing  to  receive.  Custom  also  made  it  imperative 
for  any  man  finding  a  corpse  upon  the  highway  to  cover  it  with 
ep^rth ;  ^  severe  laws  punished  the  violation  of  sepulchres,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  required  in  Athens  for  attaining  the  archon's 
office  was  to  have  a  family  tomb  where  annual  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods.^  This  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  a  last  dwell- 
ing was  so  keen  that  we  find  Hektor,  at  the  point  of  death, 
supplicating  Achilleus  not  to  deprive  him  of  funereal  rites ;  and 
Aristophanes  shows  us  the  poorest  men  laying  aside  an  obolos 
daily  to  obtain  the  necessary  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  bier.* 
A  terrible  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling  was  the  fate  of 
the  Spartan  generals  conquered  at  the  Arginousai;  another,  of 
the  opposite  kind,  is  the  solemnity  which,  six  hundred  years 
after  the  battle  of  Plataia,  was  observed  at  the  tombs  of  those 
who  had   bought  with  their   lives   the   deliverance   of   Greece,  —  a 

^  Pausanias,  vi.  6,  7-11 ;  Strabo,  vi.  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Ei'^u/noy;  Aelianus,  Hist,  var.,  viii.  18. 
See  History  of  Rome  (vol.  iv.  p.  445),  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  account  of  the  matron  given 
up  by  the  priests  of  Isis  to  the  god  Anubis. 

2  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  is  the  conspicuous  demonstration  of  this  idea,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Spartan  generals  defeated  in  the  naval  engagement  off  the  Arginousai  (see 
Chapter  XXVI.)  was  its  fearful  consecration.     (Cf.  Aelianus,  Hist,  var.,  v.  14.) 

3  See,  in  Chapter  XIX.,  the  third  question  addressed  to  the  candidates  at  the  Areopagos, 
in  the  BoKifiaa-ia,  or  examination. 

*  "  The  money  that  should  buy  my  shroud,  the  fine  takes  from  me,"'  says  a  character  in 
the  Acharnians.  A  king  of  Commagene,  probably  Antiochos  T.,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of 
LucuUus,  erected  on  a  summit  of  the  Tauros  a  colossal  monument  to  contain  his  tomb,  where, 
twice  a  year,  festivals  should  be  celebrated,  as  we  learn  from  a  long  inscription  discovered  by 
Sester,  pubHshed  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  translated  into  French  by  Hamdy  Bey  and 
Osgan  Effendi.  (Le  Tumulus  de  Nimroud-dagh,  pp.  xiv-xvii.    Cf.  Rev.  Arch,  of  1884,  p.  271.) 
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funereal  repast  was  offered  them  as  it  would  have  been  on  the 
day  after  the  victory.^ 

If  the  dead,  buried  with  their  garments,^  their  weapons,  and 
all  that  had  been  valuable  to  them,^  were  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  and  on  anniversaries  honored  by  sacrifices  and  a  fune- 
real repast,*  if  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  poured  around  the 
tomb,  had  penetrated  to  their  greedy  lips,  they  became  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  had  left  on  earth.^ 
They  were  venerated  as  beneficent  daimons,  prayers  were  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  helpful  in  times 
of   grief   or   misfortune.       "  0    my    father  1 "    cries   Elektra   at   the 

It  mentions  that,  if  men  neglect  the  prescribed  rites,  Nemesis  will  punish  with  inevitable  pen- 
alties any  disregard  of  the  law  concerning  the  manes.  The  worship  of  ancestors  was  in  full 
vi^or  then  in  Asiatic  Greece  at  the  time  when  LucuUus  and  Ctesar  abandoned  it  in  Rome. 

1  The  following  is  Plutarch's  account  (Aristeides,  21):  "On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month 
Memakterion  (part  of  October  and  November),  at  break  of  day  a  procession  is  formed.  At  its 
head  a  trumpeter  sounds  a  warlike  measure ;  then  follow  chariots  loaded  with  myrtle  and 
wreaths,  a  black  bull,  and  young  men  carrying  amphoras  full  of  milk  and  wine  for  funereal 
libations,  or  vases  of  oil  and  perfumes.  They  are  all  of  free  condition,  for  it  is  not  permitted 
to  any  slave  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  men  who  died  for  liberty.  At  the  end  of 
the  train  walks  the  archon  of  Plataia.  On  all  other  days  he  is  forbidden  to  touch  a  weapon 
and  is  clad  in  a  white  garment ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  wears  a  sword  and  a  purple  tunic,  and 
he  carries  a  vase  which  he  fills  at  the  public  fountain,  and  then  goes  to  the  tombs.  He  washes 
their  columns,  rubs  them  with  myrrh,  slays  the  bull  upon  the  altar,  and,  addressing  a  prayer  to 
Zeus  and  Hermes  Psychopompos,  he  summons  to  the  feast  and  to  the  blood-shedding  the  brave 
men  who  died  for  the  safety  of  Greece.  Lastly,  he  fills  a  cup  with  wine  and  milk,  and  pours  it 
out,  saying :  '  I  offer  this  cup  to  the  warriors  who  died  for  the  safety  of  Greece.'  And  this  is 
the  ceremony  observed  to  this  day  among  the  Plataians." 

2  Solon  forbade  burying  more  than  three  garments  with  a  dead  person  (Plutarch,  Solon, 
xxix.).  Cf.  the  inscription  of  lulls  in  the  Island  of  Keos,  relative  to  funerals,  and  the  commen- 
tary of  R.  Dareste  upon  this  law  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Le'ffislation,  1877. 

'  See  above,  p.  305.  A  tomb  found  in  the  little  Island  of  Chelidromeia,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
contained  a  skeleton,  two  little  cups,  two  copper  coins,  a  bronze  mirror,  vases  of  terra-cotta  for 
water  and  oil,  and  even  a  clay  lamp,  —  almost  everything  required  for  household  uses. 

^  See  above,  p.  308.  E.  Pothier  and  S.  Reinach,  who  in  1881  examined  many  thousand 
tombs  at  Myrina,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  furnishing  of  the  tomb  with  domestic  uten- 
sils is  explained  by  one  and  the  same  religious  idea  in  every  case ;  namely,  that  of  securing  to 
the  dead  in  his  underground  existence  the  possession  or  the  presence  of  the  familiar  objects 
which  had  surrounded  him  in  life"  (Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  ]\Iarch,  1885,  p.  166).  At  Athens 
the  general  festival  of  the  dead  was  observed  each  year  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  nearly 
corresponding  to  our  February. 

5  Elektra,  in  the  Lihation-Pourers,  pp.  149  and  164,  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  says: 
"  Receive  these  libations ;  "  and  after  the  funeral  chant  she  adds :  "  The  gifts  the  earth  has 
drunk,  my  father  has  them."  See  in  the  Odyssey,  x.  504-540,  by  what  means,  —  libations  and 
the  blood  of  victims,  —  Odysseus  succeeds  in  making  the  dead  speak.  In  a  temple  of  the 
Macedonian  epoch  at  Samothrace,  near  the  altar,  was  an  excavation  prepared  to  receive  the 
libation  and  the  blood  of  victims  poured  into  the  ground  to  propitiate  the  infernal  deities. 
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tomb   of    Agamemnon,    "  hear   the   grief   of    thy   children ! "     And 

later :  — 

"  I,  too,  from  out  my  father's  house  will  bring 

Libations  from  my  own  inheritance 

As  marriage  offerings.     Chief  and  first  of  all 

Will  I  do  honor  to  this  sepulchre ! " 

Plato  held  in  respect  this  old  belief  in  beneficent  genii. 
"According  to  our  most  ancient  traditions,"  he  says,  "it  is 
incontestable   that   the    souls    of    the    dead    still    take    some    part 


OFFERING    AT    A    TOMB.^ 


in  human  affairs."  '^  But  they  refuse  to  reply  if,  at  the  funeral, 
everything  has  not  been  done  according  to  the  prescribed  forms. 
Periander,  whose  wife,  Melissa,  had  died,  seeks  to  consult  her  in 
respect  to  a  treasure.  The  dead  woman  refuses  to  answer.  ''  I 
am  cold,"   she  says,  ''I  am  naked;    the  garments  buried  with  me 

^  Painting  on  a  white  lecyth  of  Athens,  in  the  Louvre.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the 
stela  stand  two  men :  one,  aged,  bearded,  leans  upon  a  staff ;  the  other,  an  ephebos,  holds  two 
lances  in  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right  a  little  bird  which  he  has  brought  to  offer  to  the  dead 
person.  Both  turn  towards  a  figure  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  stela,  a  lyre  in  his  hand.  This 
is  none  other  than  the  dead  person,  whose  soul  at  the  same  time  is  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  tiny  e'ldcoKov,  which  is  hovering  around  the  stela.  A  mirror  hung  up  at  the  right,  a  perfume 
box,  and  the  lower  part  of  a  shield  and  of  a  sword  at  the  left,  represent  other  offerings  brought 
to  the  tomb.     Cf .  Pothier,  Etudes  stir  les  lecylhes  hlancs,  etc.,  pi.  iv.  and  pp.  51  et  seq. 

^  Book  xi.  of  the  Laivs,  vol.  ii.  p.  471  (ed.  Didot). 
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in  the  earth,  not  having  been  burned,  profit  me  nothing."     This 
usage  was  ancient;    it   is  mentioned   by  Homer.      Nor  was   there 


1  Bas-relief  discovered  at  Chrysapha,  in  Lakonia,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  from  a  cast 
in  the  Trocadero.  —  A  dead  man  and  woman  are  seated  on  a  throne,  behind  which  rises  a  ser- 
pent, one  of  the  attributes  of  "  the  hero."  The  man  presents  front  face ;  he  has  a  cup  in  the 
right  hand,  and  advances  the  left  hand.     The  woman  is  seen  in  profile ;  she  holds  in  the  right 
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anything  more  extraordinary  for  the  Greeks  in  these  libations 
made  to  the  dead,  and  food  deposited  at  the  tomb,  than  in  the 
smoke  of  sacrifices  sent  to  the  gods  to  feed  them.-' 

With  time  and  advancing  thought,  especially  as  a  result  of 
the  Mysteries,''^  in  which  promises  of  future  blessedness  are  made 
to  the  initiated,  the  dark  dwelling  was  lighted  up.  Homer 
accords  to  the  dead  only  a  sad  condition.  Aristophanes  and 
Plutarch  beheld  them  leading  their  life  in  the  other  world  most 
gayly,  in  brilliant  light  and  the  purest  atmosphere,  amid  games 
and  dances  and  choral  singing.^  To  these  material  gratifications, 
which  suggest  those  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  Pindar  adds  that 
which  would  be  to  us  the  supreme  recompense,  "  a  knowledge 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  life,"  *  or  complete  wisdom  and  all 
intellectual  delights.  The  Phcdclo  gives  even,  to  the  initiated, 
.that  is  to  say  to  the  elect,  "  the  contemplation  of  the  gods,  in 
whom  they  shall  live  and  dwell."  And  even  more  than  this : 
"  When  you  have  laid  aside  your  mortal  garments,"  say  the 
Golden  Verses,  "you  shall  rise  in  the  free  air  and  become  an 
incorruptible  divinity."  Death  sometimes  encroached  upon  divine 
rights  ;  a  tomb  where  two  children  had  been  buried  represented 
them  under  the  aspect  of  Artemis  and  Apollo.^  Another  gave 
to  the  dead  person  the  features  of  the  goddess  Hope,  with  the 
attributes  of  Aphrodite  and  Fortune.^  The  epitaph  of  a  Greek 
youth  consists  of  words  no  longer  the  imaginative  utterances  of 
poet  or  philosopher :  "  Weep  not  for  me,  my  mother ;  why 
should  you?     Worship  me  rather,  for  I  am  now    the    divine    star 


hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  the  left  the  edge  of  her  veil.  In  front  of  the  apotheosized  couple 
are  a  man  and  woman  bringing  oflferings ;  in  the  right  hand  the  man  has  a  cock,  the  woman  a 
flower ;  in  the  left  hand  each  holds  a  pomegranate. 

1  Herodotos,  v.  92;  Iliad,  xxii.  512.  Was  it  the  same  idea  which  led  the  Plataians  to 
consecrate  annually,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  garments  at  the  tombs  of  the  Greeks  killed 
in  the  great  battle  (Thucydides,  iii.  58),  and  the  Roman  colonies  through  which  Agrippina 
passed  bearing  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  to  burn  in  his  honor  vestments  and  perfumes  ? 

2  See  Chapter  XV.  The  Mysteries  are  of  recent  date;  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod. 

®  Aristophanes,  The  Frogs,  324 ;  Plutarch,  in  the  treatise  "On  ovSe  Crjv  eo-riv  fjbfas  kut 
'ETTi'xovpoi/,  vol.  iv.  But  it  is  the  initiated  only  that  Aristophanes  represents  as  dancing  at  the 
approach  of  Dionysos,  which  does  not  prove  that  the  sceptical  poet  believed  in  his  own  words. 

*  Fragm.,  p.  114  (ed.  Bergk). 

^  Heuzey,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  p.  236. 

6  Wilmanns,  No.  240;  Orelli,  4,585. 
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which  appears  in  the  early  evening."^  In  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  eminent  pagans  believed  that  the  souls  of  the 
just  ascended  to  heaven  to  enjoy  an  eternal  abode  among  the 
stars  .^ 

The  Greeks  had  intrusted  to  a  divinity,  Hermes  Psychopom- 
pos,^  the  duty  of  conducting  souls  to  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and  by 
the  right  to  assist  and  to  chastise  which  they  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  dead,  the  latter  seemed  to  participate  in  divine 
attributes :  they  became  the  auxiliaries  of  the  chthonian  deities, 
and  were  called  gods.  In  the  last  days  of  .  polytheism,  Cicero 
gravely  WTote :  "  It  has  been  established  by  our  ancestors  that 
departed  men  are  among  the  number  of  the  gods :  render,  there- 
fore, to  the  Manes  that  which  is  their  due ;  venerate  them  as 
divine  beings."  And  he  himself  designed  to  consecrate  a  temple 
to  his  daughter  Tullia.  All  Roman  tombs  bear  the  invocation, 
Dils  Manibus,  and  very  often  these  words.  Sit  tihi  terra  levis, 
or,  better  still,  Ave  et  vale}  Not  many  years  ago,  m  some  of 
the  French  provinces,  it  was  customary  at  the  funeral  repast  to 
drink  to  the  health  '"'of  the  poor  corpse." 

Compare  the  words  that  Homer  gives  to  the  shade  of  Achil- 
leus  with  those  spoken  by  the  dying  Julian,^  and  you  will  see 
that  Hellenism,  in  somewhat  idealizing  death,  closely  approaches 
the  confines  of  Christianity. 

The  worship  of  the  dead,  which  was  practised  only  on  anni- 
versaries, was  the  exterior  part  of  the  domestic  religion ;  the 
worship  of  the  hearth  was  its  inner  and  secret  portion,  and  was 
performed  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Souvenirs  of  the  ancient  East  which  the  Greeks  unconsciously 
preserved  had  led  them  to  the  worship  of  fire.  One  of  their 
oldest  legends  showed  Prometheus  stealing  from  heaven  this  pri- 
mordial power  of  Nature,  which  gives  man  a  strength  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  gods.      A  spark  of  this  fire  shone  night  and  day 

1  Inscription  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  found  in  the  Island  of  Amorgos  (C  it.  de  I' Acad. 
des  inscr.,  1884,  p.  520). 

2  Cf.  History  of  Rome,  vii.  385,  469. 

^  Odyssey,  book  xxix.,  initio.     See  the  engraving  on  p.  398. 

*  The  formula,  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  occurs  in  the  Alkeslis  of  Euripides  ;  Kov(pa  <roi  )^6iov  iiiauoiOe 
rrecroi. 

•  History  of  Rome,  viii.  222. 
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HERMES   PSYCHOPOMPOS   LEADING   MYRRHTNA  INTO   HADES.^ 


on  the  hearthstone  of  every  house ;  but  this  was  purer  than  the 
fire  that  renders  metal  flexible,  for  it  represented  Hestia,  the 
virgin  goddess  and   the   elder    sister  of   Zeus.      The  image  identi- 

''  Relief  on  a  funereal  vase  of  marble,  discovered  at  Athens,  from  a  cast  in  the  Miisenm  of 
the  Trocadero.  Hermes,  recognizable  by  his  winged  feet,  leads  away  jVIyrrhina  (MYPPINH). 
The  god  turns  towards  the  young  woman,  whose  sad  and  reluctant  step  contrasts  with  the  alert 
movement  of  Hermes.  The  whole  graceful  figure  of  Myrrhina,  the  slowness  of  her  step  and 
the  bent  head,  betray  profound  grief.  Gathered  for  the  last  adieu,  her  relatives  are  present 
at  this  scene ;  they  are  in  the  background,  and  the  dead  woman  rises  above  them  with  her 
lofty  stature.  For  the  last  time  the  figure  of  Myrrhina,  grown  taller  since  her  deatli,  passes 
before  their  eyes.  (Cf.  O.  Benndorf,  Mittheilungen  des  deutschen  archdolog.  Institutes  in  At/ten, 
vol.  iv.  (1879)  p.  183;  F.  Kavaisson,  Gazette  arckeologique,  vol.  i.  (1875)  p.  21. 
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fying    itself   with  the  being   imaged,  this    fire  was  Hestia   herself, 
the  guardian  of  the  house,  the  protectress  of  the  family.      Before 
her  no  words  were  to   be   spoken  that   the  chaste  goddess  should 
not   hear,    nor   aught   done  which    she    should    not    see. 
The  father,  sole  priest    of    the   domestic   worship,   gave 
her   the   first-fruits   from    every   repast ;    he    poured    for 
her  libations  of  wine  and  oil,  and  as   the   flame  fed  by 
this    offerinof   blazed    up    higher,    the  goddess   filled   the 

O  Sr  O  y  Q  PKOMETHEUS.l 

house  with  her  purifying  light. 

She  was  associated  with  all  family  joys.  On  the  fifth  day 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  nurse,  carrying  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  followed  by  all  the  family,  thrice  made  the  circuit  of 
the  hearth  (dju,^tS/3o/xLa).  Here,  at  the  altar  of  Hestia,  the  child 
made  his  real  entrance  into  life,  for  from  this  day  forth  the  father 
no  longer  had  the  right  to  abandon  his  son.^  Thither  also  came 
the  slave  newly  received  into  the  house.  He  sat  down,  and  upon 
his  head  were  laid  dry  figs,  dates,  and  cakes,  which  he  shared 
with  his  companions  in  slavery.^      Hestia  gave  them  a  holiday. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  no  meal  without  sacrifice,*  as 
Christians  eat  none  without  prayer.  The  altar  of  this  domestic 
cult  was  the  hearth ;  and  as  in  these  minds,  where  brilliant 
lights  and  thick  shadows  were  side  by  side,  the  religious  senti- 
ment did  not  distinguish  the  reality  from  the  poetic  fiction,  the 
hearth  became  a  sacred  object,  —  a  divine  being.  To  it  the  dying 
Alkestis  addresses  her  last  prayers,  and  on  his  joyous  return 
from  Troy  Agamemnon  offers  his  first  salutation.  To  the  Hearth 
the  pious  woman  of  Megara  intrusts  the  bones  of  Phokion  until 
they  can  be  restored  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  banquet  we  read :  "  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  an  altar 
heaped  with  flowers;  the  house  is  filled  with  joyful  acclamations. 
First  they  honor  the  divinity  with  chaste  words  and  libations  and 
prayers,  asking  him  to  aid  them  to  live  virtuously."^ 

This  family  religion  had  even  a  political  sanction :    it  was  one 

1  Prometheus,  half -draped,  extends  his  hand  to  steal  the  fire  from  the  altar  of  Zeusi  above 
the  altar  is  a  butterfly,  symbol  of  the  soul.  (Engraved  cornelian  in  the  Cabinet  de  France, 
13  milim.  by  19  ;  Xo.  1,709  of  the  Catalogue.) 

-  The  Romans  had  a  similar  law;  see  History  of  Rome,  v.  518.  * 

3  Scholia  of  Aristophanes,  Ploutos,  768. 

*  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophists,  v.  19. 

'"  Xenophanes,  ap.  Bergk,  op.  cit.,  p.  356. 
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of  the  conditions  of  complete  citizenship.  A  man  who  had  lost 
his  property,  and  hence  had  neither  hereditary  hearth  nor  ances- 
tral tombs,  could  not  aspire  to  public  office,  even  where  choice 
among  the  candidates  was  made  by  lot.  He  seemed  one  abandoned 
by  the  gods,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land. 

The  city,  or  the  magnified  family,  had  its  public  hearth,  and 
every  league  possessed  a  central  gathering  place  of  the  same 
nature,  those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia  appertaining  to  entire  Greece. 
The  sacrifices  even  for  the  most  honored  gods  never  began  without 
first  a  prayer  and  a  libation  at  the  altar  of  Hestia.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Median  invader,  the  Pythia  ordered  that,  in  all 
the  prytaneia,  the  fire,  which  the  presence  of  barbarians  had  pol- 
luted, should  be  extinguished,  and  rekindled  from  the  national 
altar  at  Delphi.^  At  Sparta  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  in  front 
of  the  army  "  the  sacred,  inextinguishable  fire,"  so  that  on  all 
occasions  on  entering  the  enemy's  country,  and  at  the  moment  of 
giving  battle,  the  king  might  offer  a  sacrifice,  and  discern  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  signs.^  Likewise,  on  the  departure  of  a 
colony  the  emigrants  carried  with  them  fire  taken  from  the 
national  hearth,  and  from  this  fire  lighted  all  the  new  altars. 

As  in  the  house  Hestia  presided  at  the  family  repast,  she  pre- 
sided in  the  prytaneia  at  the  repasts  of  the  prytaneis  and  of 
citizens  who  had  obtained  by  public  decree  the  honor  of  being  fed 
at  the  public  expense.  Among  certain  peoples  there  were  estab- 
lished common  tables.  These  fraternal  love-feasts  (a  necessity  of 
the  early  days)  were  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  act,  —  a 
communion  with  the  gods  and  with  the  city  which  gave  to  patri- 
otism a  singular  energy.^  To  the  old  poets,  the  city  is  the  place 
where  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  are  made.^ 

1  The  volcanic  character  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
a  central  fire.  Accordingly  it  was  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  hall  that  the  public  hearth 
was  placed  in  the  Greek  prytaneia,  and,  at  Rome,  the  altar  where  the  vestal  fire  burned 
perpetually. 

2  Xenophon,  The  Republic  of  Sparta,  xiii. 

3  See  Aristotle,  PoJit.,  vii.  1 1 ,  and  in  book  iii.  of  the  Odyssey,  initio,  the  nine  long  tables 
set  for  the  people  of  Pylos,  sharing  with  their  god  Poseidon  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  which  had 
been  offered  him.  The  philosopher  Xenophanes  recommends  that  every  meal  be  followed  by 
a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  wisdom. 

*  Odyssey,  v.  101. 

Note.  —  The  illustration  facing  this  page  represents  a  painting  on  a  white  lecyth  of 
Athens,  from  Dumont  and  Chaplain,  Les  ceramiques  de  la  Grece  propre,  vol.  i.  pi.  25,  26. 
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Hestia,    *'  the    hallowed    and    beloved "  ^    goddess, 


privilege :  her  altar  was  an  inviolable  asylum, 
of  the  final  assault  Priam  takes  shel- 
ter at  his  hearth.  "Thy  weapons," 
says  Hekabe  to  the  old  king,  •'  will  not 
avail  thee,  but  this  altar  shall  protect 
us."  Themistokles,  threatened  with 
death,  takes  shelter  with  his  enemy, 
the  king  of  the  Molossians.  Return- 
ing into  his  palace,  the  king  finds  the 
exile  seated  at  the  royal  hearth :  he 
refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  and  saves  his 
life.  At  Rome  the  vestal  virgins  even 
set  free  the  malefactor  on  his  way  to 
punishment  if  they  met  him  by  chance, 
it  being  believed  the  goddess  had  so 
directed  their  steps  on  the  occasion. 

The  Grgeco-Latin  society  rested  on 
a  double  base,  —  the  hearthstone,  and 
the  tombstone.  Around  the  one  was 
formed  the  family,  under  the  moraV 
and  religious  authority  of  the  father  j 
around  the  other  centred  tlie  veneration 
for  ancestors  and  the  hereditary  cult. 

We  Latin  races  have  retained  this 
cult  of  the  dead.  May  it  always  con- 
tinue,  and  thus   keep   in  men's  minds 


At 


had 
the 


another 
moment 


the   moral   tie    which   ought    to.    unite 


HESTIA    (vESTA).2 


the  generations  which  are  passing  away  with  those  which  are  com- 
ing, since  there  is  between  them  a  close  solidarity  in  the  matter 
of   errors    committed    and    expiations   which    cannot   be    escaped ! 


The  dead  woman,  seated  before  her  stela,  and  holding  on  her  hand  two  little  birds,  receives 
presents  from  her  surviving  relatives. 

^  See  the  Homeric  Hymns,  xxii.  and  xxvii.,  and  the  Orphic  Hymn,  Ixxxi. 

2  Marble  statue,  called  the  Vesta  Giustiniani,  in  the  Collection  Torlonia  at  Rome.  The 
goddess  held  a  sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  veil ;  the  body  is  con- 
cealed by  a  garment  with  folds  heavy  and  regular  as  the  grooves  of  a  column.  The  sculptor 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  this  beautiful  figure  the  gravity  and  chastity  becoming  to  the  virgin 
goddess,  the  guardian  of  the  hearth. 
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Frequently,  however,  out  of  good  comes  evil.  The  ancient  and 
pious  custom  of  honoring  the  dead  as  divine  beings  led  the 
Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  to  decree  apotheosis  to  rulers. 
To  us  this  is  justly  odious ;  but  to  contemporaries  it  meant  no 
more  than  canonization  means  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  failure 
to  recognize  a  belief  piously  rooted  in  the  human  heart  for  cen- 
turies has  been  the  cause  of  the  many  declamations  against  the 
honors  rendered  to  the  divi  Augusti} 


VI.  —  Religious   Morals. 

In  all  religions,  even  the  best,  morals  have  been,  to  most 
believers,  nothing  more  than  external  piety,  —  an  observance  of 
rites.  Greek  polytheism,  subjecting  divine  beings  to  all  human 
weaknesses,  representing  them'  as  jealous,  vindictive,  cruel,  would 
have  had  little  moral  influence,  had  not  these  Olympians,  so  busy 
with  their  pleasures,  their  passions,  and  their  revenges,  been  also, 
in  the  popular  thought,  by  a  happy  contradiction,  the  vigilant 
guardians  of  justice.     They  were  believed  to  watch  over  the  sacred- 

^  See  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164  and  291. 

Note.  —  The  engraving  on  p.  405  reproduces  a  painting  on  a  vase  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples  (Heydemann,  Catalogue,  No.  2,422,  p.  298),  from  the  Museo  Borhonico,  vol.  xiv.  pi.  xli.- 
xliii.,  and  Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  pp.  287  and  289.  Around  the  Palladion  and  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios  are  grouped  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  the  Illioupersis,  or,  Destruction 
of  Troy.  1.  In  the  centre,  seated  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  is  the  aged  Priam. 
Already  wounded  in  the  head  and  in  the  right  shoulder,  he  supports  his  head  upon  his  hands ; 
'  on  his  knees  lies  the  corpse  of  Astyanax ;  at  his  feet,  that  of  Polites.  Neoptolemos,  with  lifted 
sword,  is  about  to  murder  the  old  man,  whom  he  has  seized  by  the  shoulder.  Behind 
Neoptolemos,  a  Greek,  on  his  knees,  defends  himself  against  Andromache,  who  is  about  to 
strike  him  with  a  heavy  club.  2.  Behind  the  altar,  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree,  sits  a  Trojan 
woman  who  has  taken  refuge  at  the  Palladion.  The  statue,  of  archaic  form  Qoavov),  stands 
upon  a  base;  the  goddess  wears  the  helmet,  carries  the  buckler,  and  brandishes  the  lance, 
seeming  to  take  part  in  the  combat.  Behind  the  Palladion  is  seated  a  Trojan  woman  ;  before 
it  kneels  Kassandra,  who  clings  to  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  extends  the  right  in  supplication 
to  Ajax,  who  has  already  grasped  her  by  the  head  ;  at  the  feet  of  Ajax,  Koroibos  lies  dead. 
3.  Two  less  violent  scenes  at  the  right  and  left  complete  this  singularly  arranged  compo- 
sition. At  the  left,  Aineias  flees,  carrying  on  his  back  his  father,  Anchises,  and  accompanied 
by  his  son  Askagnos.  Aineias  only  is  armed ;  the  three  are  all  looking  back  towards  the  city 
they  leave  behind.  4.  At  the  right,  the  descendants  of  Theseus  are  represented  recog- 
nizing their  ancestress  Aithra,  seated  behind  Andromache.  A  seated  figure,  smaller  than 
any  of  the  others,  represents  Helen,  who  is  weeping  at  sight  of  the  misfortunes  she  .has 
caused. 
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iiess  of  oaths,  and  their  altars  were  the  asylums  of  suppliants. 
Gloomy  and  inexorable  ministers  of  celestial  displeasure,  the  Eri- 
nyes (Furies)  followed  the  guilty  man,  living  or  dead.  Their  hair 
twined  with  serpents,  a  scourge  made  of  vipers  in  one  hand,  a  torch 
in  the  other,  they  brought  terror  to  his  soul  and  torture  to  his 
heart.  The  ignorant  or  impious  person  entering  their  temple  was 
at  once  seized  with  furious  madness.  When  the  old  men  of  Kolo- 
nos  are  obliged  to  approach 

"  The  holy  grove,  by  foot  of  man  untrod, 
Where  dwell  the  Virgin  Ones  invincible," 

where,  driven  by  Destiny,  Oidipous  has  taken  refuge,  they  advance, 
says  Sophokles,  "  voiceless  and  speechless,  daring  not  to  raise  their 
eyes,"  and  addressing  a  silent  prayer  to  the  goddesses  who  were 
called  the  Eumenides,  or  Benevolent  Ones,  in  order  to  avoid  utter- 
ing their  true  and  terrible  name. 

Formidable  deifications  of  remorse,  and  guardians  of  justice  in 
the  family  and  in  the  State,  the  Erinyes  were  the  more  necessary, 
as  moral  sanctions,  to  this  religion,  because  it  had  at  first  very 
little  to  say  about  a  future  life.  To  certain  dead  criminals,  Sisy- 
phos,  Tantalos,  Ixion,  the  Dana'ides,  there  were  indeed  punishments  ; 
but  how  sterile  was  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  even 
that  of  Homer,  when  the  joys  of  the  Elysian  Fields  were  to  be 
described ! 

Nor  is  any  more  light  thrown  upon  the  other  world  by  Hesiod. 
His  poem  entitled  Works  and  Days  is  of  very  pure  morality ;  in  it 
vice  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  —  but  upon  the  earth.  Con- 
cerning a  future  life  he  has  nothing  to  say,  except  in  a  few  lines 
concerning  the  heroes  of  the  Fourth  Age,  who  "  dwell  with  careless 
spirit  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  beside  deep-eddying  Ocean,  for  whom 
thrice  in  a  year  the  fertile  soil  bears  blooming  fruits  as  sweet  as 
honey."  This  is  better  than  the  Hades  of  the  Chian  poet ;  but  how 
melancholy  the  life,  how  much  is  lacking  in  this  languid  existence, 
destitute  of  all  that  makes  the  charm  of  ours,  —  effort  in  action 
or  in  thought !  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  Pindar  grants  to  the 
dead  a  little  more  than  this,  sending  to  them  a  gleam  of  human 
glory :  "  Speed  now  to  the  black-walled  abode  of  Persephone,  Echo, 
bearing  to  the  conqueror's  father  the  glorious  tidings ;  telling 
Cleiodamos    that   his    son,    in   the   vales    of    renowned    Pisa,    hath 
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crowned  his  youthful  hair  with  the  wreaths  of  famous  contests!"' 
And  elsewhere :  ''  The  dead,  too,  have  their  share  in  the  praise 
paid  with  customary  honors ;  and  the  dust  does  not  hide  the 
illustrious  glory  of  their  kindred."  ^ 

This  religion,  a  reflection  of  the  ancient  social  condition,  is  par- 
simonious as  to  immortality,  promising  it  only  to  heroes  ;  as  for  the 
crowd,  they  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the  good  and  evil  of  this 
world.  Those  who  are  seen  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  Hades, 
are,  like  Tantalos  and  Sisyphos,  kings  who  have  offended  the  gods, 
or  chiefs  to  w^hom  their  birth  and  famous  exploits  have  secured  the 
privilege  of  tasting  the  sad  pleasures  of  a  second  existence.  Pindar 
admits  to  his  Elysian  Fields  only  the  mighty  or  the  victorious  who 
have  in  their  veins  a  trace  of  divine  blood,  and  he  cares  no  more 
than  does  Homer  for  the  feeble  and  the  humble.  The  persistent 
character  of  this  sentiment  explains  the  long  duration  of  the  power 
of  the  Eupatrids,  descendants  of  gods  or  heroes,  and  the  violence 
of  the  strife  which  broke  out  between  the  two  parties  called  by 
Theognis  "  the  Good "  and  "  the  Bad."  In  speaking  thus,  the 
aristocratic  poet  of  Megara  used  the  language  of  anger  and  party 
strife  ;  but  in  the  Hellas  of  ancient  days  a  contrary  sentiment  pre- 
vailed, that  which  is  formed  naturally  in  barbaric  communities  where, 
public  authority  being  feeble,  the  union  in  the  tribe  must  be  strong. 
A  tie  of  solidarity  at  that  time  attached  among  themselves  the 
members  of  a  family  and  of  a  State.  It  was  believed  that  the 
sons  were  punished  or  recompensed  to  the  third  generation  for 
the  faults  or  virtues  of  their  fathers,  peoples  for  their  kings,  kings 
for  their  peoples ;  that  an  individual  crime  might  bring  down 
famine  or  pestilence,  or  that  piety  would  avert  the  same,  —  a  valu- 

1  Olympic  Odes,  xiv.  28. 

2  lUd.,  viii.  101. 

Note.  —  The  illustration  facing  this  page  represents  a  vase-painting  from  the  Archdo- 
logische  Zeitung,  vol.  xHi.  (1884)  pi.  xviii.  In  the  centre  of  the  scene,  between  Hades  at  the  right 
and  an  Erinys  at  the  left,  is  seated  Persephone.  The  god  leans  upon  his  sceptre ;  the  Erinys 
bears  two  torches,  and  behind  her  is  a  panther.  These  three  figures  all  look  towards  the  left, 
where  stand  Orpheus  and  Eurydike.  The  singer  wears  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  holds  in  his  hand 
his  lyre ;  he  has  obtained  from  the  gods  the  return  of  Eurydike,  and  has  grasped  her  arm  to 
lead  her  back  to  the  light  of  day.  Near  him  hovers  a  small  winged  genius,  both  arms  extended 
as  if  to  embrace  him.  On  the  right  of  the  central  group  are  Dike  and  Peirithoos  :  the  latter 
chained  to  a  rock  for  his  attempt  upon  Kora.  The  goddess  of  justice,  whose  name  is  known  to 
us  by  an  inscription  on  a  fragment  of  a  vase  which  bears  a  similar  representation,  watches  and 
guards,  sword  in  hand,  the  guilty  hero.  (Cf .  a  picture  of  Polygnotos,  described  by  Pausanias, 
X.  298.) 
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able   belief,   in  lack  of   a   more  energetic  principle   of   action,   and 
a  powerful  means  of   control  in  the  family  or  State,     The  history 
ef  the   Alkmaionidai  will  show  its  political  importance. 
Homer  says :  — 

"  When  Zeus  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  against  men  who  by  violence  decree 
jierverse  judgments  in  the  assembly,  not  regarding  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
all  their  rivers  are  flooded  as  they  flow,  and  the  torrents  sever  asunder  many 
mountains,  and,  flowing  headlong  into  the  dark  sea,  roar  mightily,  and  the 
luisbandry  works  of  men  are  diminished."  ^ 

And  Hesiod,  in  still  more  expressive  words,   says  :  — 

"  Do  thou,  Perses,  hear  the  right,  nor  help  on  wrong.  ...  A  resistless 
course  is  that  of  Justice,  .  .  .  she  follows,  clad  in  mist,  bringing  ill  on  men 
who  have  driven  her  out,  and  dispense  not  a  fair  decision.  But  whoso  give 
fair  judgments  to  strangers  and  citizens,  and  do  not  overstep  aught  of  justice, 
for  them  a  city  blooms  and  her  people  flourish  within  her ;  peace  rears  her 
young  men  through  the  land,  nor  ever  to  them  does  wide-seeing  Zeus  ordain 
troublous  war  ;  nor  ever  does  famine  or  ruin  consort  with  men  who  judge 
the  right,  but  in  festivals  they  enjoy  the  fruit  of  carefully  tended  works.  For 
them  earth  bears  much  substance  :  on  the  mountains,  the  oak  at  their  top 
yields  acorns,  and  midway,  bees ;  the  woolly  sheep  are  weighed  down  with 
fleeces ;  women  bear  children  like  their  fathers :  in  blessings  they  abound, 
nor  ever  travel  they  on  board  ship,  but  the  fertile  field  yields  its  increase. 
But  they  who  take  pleasure  in  evil,  in  wrong  and  wicked  deeds,  to  them 
wide-seeing  Zeus,  the  son  of  Kronos,  destines  punishment.  Oft  hath  even  a 
whole  city  reaped  the  fruit  of  a  bad  man  who  sins,  and  puts  in  practice  deeds 
of  madness.  On  them  then  from  heaven  the  son  of  Kronos  is  wont  to  bring 
great  calamity,  famine,  and  pestilence  at  the  same  time,  and  so  the  peoples 
waste  away  ;  ...  at  other  times  again  he  either  destroys  their  wide  army, 
or  he  lays  low  their  walls,  or  in  the  deep  he  punishes  their  ships.  ...  On 
the  many-nurturing  earth  are  thrice  ten  thousand  immortals,  watchers  of 
Zeus  over  mortal  men,  .  .  .  clad  in  misty  darkness,  and  haunting  every- 
where over  the  earth.  And  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus,  Justice,  is  also  a 
watcher,  illustrious  and  venerable,  with  the  gods  who  occupy  Olympos."  ^ 

The  same  thought  recurs  three  centuries  later  in  Aischylos  ^ 
and  in  Herodotos.*     The  Pythia,   consulted  as  to  the   return  of  a 

1  Iliad,  xvi.  385  etseq.;  and  he  represents  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy 
as  punishments  for  the  faults  or  impiety  of  the  chiefs. 

2  Works  and  Days,  225. 

^  The  Seven  against  Thebes,  v.  377  et  seq. 
*  VI.  Ixxxvi. 
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deposit,  made  reply :  "  There  is  a  nameless  son  of  Perjury  who 
has  neither  hands  nor  feet ;  he  pursues  swiftly,  until,  having  seized, 
he  destroys  the  whole  race  and  all  the  house.  But  the  race  of  a 
man  who  keeps  his  oath  is  afterwards  more  blessed."  ^  All  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  Athens  shows  the  crime  followed  by  the  expia- 
tion. "  Justice,"  exclaims  Solon,^  "  always  triumphs  in  the  end  ;  "  in 
the  last  days  of  Hellenism  a  famous  treatise  was  written  by  Plu- 
tarch On  the  Delays  of  Divine  Justice.  If  then  the  Greeks,  like  the 
ancient  Jews,  had  but  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  the  next 
world,  they  believed  in  divine  intervention  in  the  present  life ; 
and  this  belief  in  personal  or  hereditary  responsibility,  its  ethical 
influence  being  alone  considered,  rendered  the  other  less  necessary, 
for,  honestly  and  fully  accepted,  it  was  enough  to  show  that  a  tie 
of  close  solidarity  unites  all  the  members  of  a  civil  or  natural 
association.  Has  not  modern  science  recognized  the  fact  that 
many  things  are  explained  in  the  individual  by  moral  or  physi- 
cal heredity,  and  in  communities  by  their  past  of  mistakes  or 
of  glory  ? 

When  Kreon  reproaches  Antigone  with  the  violation  of  his  royal 
order  forbidding  the  performance  of  funeral  rites  for  Polyneikes, 
the  noble  girl  replies  to  the  tyrant  by  invoking  "  the  unwritten 
laws  of  Zeus,  that  know  not  change."  ^  It  is  the  cry  of  conscience 
which  revolts  at  iniquity,  and  this  cry  the  persecuted  of  all  ages 
have  flung  in  the  face  of  their  persecutors.*  In  the  most  ancient 
days  no  man  thought  of  this  opposition  between  the  law  of  Nature 
and  the  civil  law,  whose  results  indicate  the  advance  of  civilization. 
While  still  repeating  all  the  scandalous  stories  current  concerning 
Olympian  morals,  as  if  to  justify  to  himself  his  own  like  frailities,* 

1  See  in  the  Iliad,  book  iii.,  with  what  solemnity  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  swore  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  proposed  by  Agamemnon  to  Priam.  Elsewhere  (xix.)  Homer  speaks  of  the 
ills  with  which  the  gods  will  punish  the  perjurer.  Perjury  was  long  regarded  as  a  crime 
half  relio-ious,  half  civil.  Charondas.  the  Icirislator  of  Katana  and  the  Achaian  cities  of 
Magna  Grjecia,  introduced  into  his  laws  a  formal  enactment  against  bearing  false  witness 
(Aristotle,  Polit.,  ii.  10  ad  Jin.'). 

2  See,  later,  a  long  quotation  from  Solon  on  this  subject. 

3  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  i.  13,  15,  quotes  these  noble  words  of  Sophokles,  in  establish- 
ing a  distinction  between  the  special  laws  of  different  States  and  that  law  of  Nature  common 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Cicero  also  mentions  them  particularly  in  his  magnificent  definition 
of  natural  law.     Cf.  History  of  Rome,  ii.  330. 

*  History  of  Rome,  vii.  68. 

^  These  adventures  shocked  no  man  in  a  country  where  the  productive  forces  of  Xature 
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the  Greek  feared  the  gods,  avengers  of  injustice,  and  if  they  violated 
an  oath  taken  with  solemn  imprecations,  dreaded  the  Erinyes, 
guardians  of  the  moral  law,  who  pursued  the  perjurer  with  unre- 
mitting  vigilance.^      Even   the   divinity   who    failed    to    keep    his 


CATARACT   OF    THE    STYX." 


promise,  after  having  sworn  by  the  Styx  and  by  the  infernal  gods, 
was  excluded  from  Olympos  for  nine  years.^ 

Undoubtedly  the  cult  authorized  unclean  rites,  representations 
far  too  naturalistic  ;  and  the  ethics  celebrated  by  the  poets  made 
scandalous   concessions  to   the   gods   of  Greece.      Apollo,   who  will 

were  adored.  A  few  refined  or  sincerely  religious  minds,  like  Pindar,  hesitated  to  repeat  these 
stories  which  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gods  (cf.  Ohjmp.,  ix.),  and  the  philosophers 
condemned  them. 

^  In  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  the  faith  in  Nemesis  was  still  held,  as  appears  from  the  story 
of  the  father  who  killed  himself  in  order  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  two 
Spartans  who  had  outraged  and  murdered  his  daughters  (Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat.,  chap.  iii. 
p.  945,  ed.  Didot). 

2  From  Stackelberg,  La  Grece,  etc. 

3  Hesiod,  T/ieog.,  793. 
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have  Klytaimnestra  killed  by  her  son,  recommends  to  Orestes  the 
employment  of  lies  and  craft  against  Agamemnon's  murderers ; 
and  Homer,  while  he  praises  Achilleus,  who  "  hates  a  lie  as  he 
does  the  gates  of  Hades,"  ^  also  extols  for  his  address  in  evading 
difficulties  Odysseus,  the  son  of  Sis3^plios,  and,  like-  his  father,  the 
great   deceiver. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  too  free  details  of  the  divine 
legends.  These  the  poets  loved  to  relate :  but  the  man  of  moral 
life  respected  the  chaste  Hestia,  protectress  of  his  home ;   Demeter, 

or  Thesmophora,  the  law-maker,  inspired  only 
serious  thoughts ;  Here  watched  over  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriages,  which  Aphrodite  Ourania 
adorned  with  her  graces ;  Artemis  commanded 
purity  of  morals  to  youths ;  ^  Athene  gave  wis- 
dom ;  and  Zeus  appeared,  to  those  who  looked 
at  him  with  the  eyes  of  Pheidias,  as  the 
defender  of  the  sacred  laws  of  justice,  of  filial 
piety,  and  of  hospitality,  —  as  the  guardian  of 
oaths  and  the  avenger  of  wrong-doing.  Uniting 
all  the  attributes  given  him  by  the  popular  faith, 
philosophy,  forgetting  the  lover  of  Leda  and  of  Alkmene,  will 
make  of  Zeus  the  One  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
To  conclude,  —  however  vague  were  the  fears  and  hopes  of  another 
world,  the  certainty  that  Nemesis  kept  the  gate  through  which 
men  went  to  join  the  dead  was  sure  to  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. There  was,  therefore,  enough  morality  in  the  Hellenic 
religion  for  right-minded  men  to  find  in  it  an  aid  to  right  living. 
Unfortunately  this  class  is  always  in  the  minority. 


ENGRAVED   STONE.^ 


1  Iliad,  i.  312. 

^  In  the  Hippolytos  of  Euripides,  line  1 302,  Artemis  says  of  Kypris  that  she  is  hated  of 
aU  goddesses  who  love  virginity,  t^s  ex^ia-Tr^s  Oeav  tj/uu,  oa-aiui  irapOeveia  t]8ovtj. 
^  Odysseus  and  his  dog.     From  Tischbein,  Homer  nach  Antiken,  iii. 
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VII.  — The  Public  Cult. 

A  DESIRE  for  the  protection  of  divine  beings  or  of  spirits  has 
been  everywhere  the  origin  of  religious  rites.  The  Greeks,  like 
all  other  peoples,  believed  they  could  appease  or  persuade  their 
divinities  by  pious  offerings  and  prayers,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  — 
sometimes,  in  ancient  days,  by  human  sacrifices.^  The  odor  of 
the  burning  victims  upon  the  altar  was  to  the  gods  a  delicious 
perfume,  for  the  reason  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  pos- 
sessions showed,  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  a  humble  and 
penitent  heart,  a  desire  to  please  by  a  gift,  or  to  efface  a  fault 
by  a  voluntary  expiation.  It  was  also  especially  welcome  because 
numerous  victims  offered  upon  the  same  altar  gratified  the  pride 
of  the  divinity,  attesting  how  great  honor  was  paid  him  upon 
earth,  and  securing  his  protection.  He  then  permitted  his  wor- 
shippers, as  a  kindly  disposed  father  would  allow  his  children, 
to  sit  down  at  the  feast  which  was  served  to  him,  and  to  share 
with  him  the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  was  a  sacred 
repast,  —  a  sort  of  religious  communion  between  the  god,  his 
priests,  and  the  worshippers.  The  latter,  to  do  him  honor, 
consumed  as  much  as  possible  of  the  flesh  and  the  cakes,  and 
of  the  wine  which  had  been  offered  in  libations.  Medveuv,  says 
Aristotle,  in  its  first  meaning  signified  "  to  drink  after  the  sacri- 
fice ; "  pious  excesses  of  this  kind,  often  renewed,  brought  the  word 
to  its  meaning,  "  to  become  intoxicated."  ^ 

*  In  Krete,  children  were  sacrificed  to  Kronos.  It  was  believed  that  Kekrops  abolished 
human  sacrifices  in  Attika;  Pansanias,  however,  relates  (i.  5,  2)  that  one  of  the  Eponymoi, 
Leos  of  Athens,  sacrificed  his  two  daughters  to  obey  an  oracle  which  had  declared  the  sacri- 
fice necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  (See  also  Euripides,  Ion,  277-8,  and  Plutarch,  Pelop., 
21.)  During  the  First  Messenian  War  the  oracle  also  demands  the  death  of  a  maiden  of  the 
race  of  Aipytos.  (See,  later,  Chapter  VIII.)  Men  follow  the  example  of  the  gods  whom  they 
have  endowed  with  their  own  traits.  Achilleus  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroklos  puts  to  death 
twelve  young  Trojans  ;  Themistokles  sacrifices  three  Median  prisoners  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis;  and  Herodotos  (vii.  197)  speaks  of  human  victims  offered  in  Thessaly.  The  most 
famous  of  these  stories  is  that  concerning  Iphigeneia.  • 

2  Athenseus,  ii.  12  :  "  All  animals  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  all  gods.  Goats  could  not  be 
offered  to  Athene,  nor  swine  to  Aphrodite ;  but  the  hog  was  sacrificed  to  Demeter,  because 
this  animal  injures  vegetation,  and  goats  to  Dionysos,  because  they  destroy  the  vines.     The 
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The    Roman    usage    of    placing    the    statues    of    the    gods   upon 
couches,  and    offering    to    them    a    sacred    banquet,  existed  also  in 


SCENE    OF    SACRIFICE.^ 


Greece.      A  great   number   of   bas-reliefs   represent    this  ceremony, 
and  inscriptions  mention  it.^ 


victims  must  have  attained  a  prescribed  age,  and  were  usually  of  the  sex  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  they  were  offered.  White  animals  were  offered  to  the  superior  gods ;  black  ones  to 
those  of  the  land  and  sea  "  (Salomon  Reinach,  Manuel  de  philologie  classique,  i.  263). 

^  Vase-painting  from  Gerhard,  Ausei'le.t.  Vasenb.,  pi.  civ.  In  the  centre  is  the  altar,  on 
which  the  fire  is  not  yet  lighted.  A  curved  object  lies  upon  the  altar,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  victim's  horns.  At  the  left  is  the  person  about  to  sacrifice.  He  wears  a  laurel-wreath 
on  his  head,  raises  the  left  hand  in  sign  of  adoration,  and  holds  a  cup  in  the  right  hand.  Nike, 
the  goddess  of  victory  and  success,  pours  into  this  cup  the  wine  which  is  to  be  used  in  libation. 
(As  to  the  name  of  the  person  about  to  sacrifice,  APXENAYTH2,  literally  "  he  who  commands 
the  fleet,"  see  Gerhard,  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21  et  seq.  The  German  scholar  regards  this  scene  as 
a  sacrifice  offered  by  one  of  the  Argonauts.)  At  the  right  are  two  assistants,  wearing  laurel- 
wreaths.  Each  cari'ies  a  long  wand,  which  serves  as  a  spit,  on  which  are  pieces  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice.  Lastly,  there  is  a  flute-player,  also  wearing  a  wreath.  The  inscription, 
2[v]22IT02,  which  has  been  appropriately  derived  from  UapdcriTos,  indicates  that  he  will 
share  in  the  sacred  repast. 

^  P.  Girard,  Bull,  de  Con:  hellen.,  ii.  74.  The  inventory  of  furniture  belonging  to 
the  goddess  Here  at  Samos  mentions  a  table  with  its  cloth,  knives,  cups,  etc.  (See  below, 
p.  427,  note  4.)  The  bas-relief  reproduced  on  p.  417  from  the  Expe'dition  sclentijique  de  Moree, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  62,  is  set  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Merbaka,  near  Argos.  It  is  an  ex-voto  to 
Asklepios   and    Hygeia.     Asklepios  lies   upon  a  couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  Hygeia  is  seated. 
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The  most  complete,  but  rarest,  sacrifice  was  the  holocaust, 
where  the  victun,  reserved  for  the  god  alone,  was  entirely  con- 
sumed; the  most  solemn  was  the  hecatomb;  the  most  efficacious, 
that  in  which  the  most  precious  blood  was  shed, 
as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  the  virgin  daugh- 
ter of  the  "  king  of  men."  The  poor  man,  who 
could  not  give  a  living  creature,  offered  little  fig- 
ures of  paste,  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  unaccept- 
able. Apollo  especially  exercised  a  moral  influence 
over  his  worshippers.  A  rich  Thessalian  sacrifices 
at  Delphi  a  hundred  bulls  with  gilded  horns,  while  a  poor  citizen 
of  Hermione  comes  up  to  the  altar  and  throws  upon  it  a  handful 
of  flour.  "Of  these  two  sacrifices,"  says  the  Pythia,  "the  latter 
is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  god."  ^  The  philosophers  of  the 
later  times  spoke  in  the  same  way,  having  no  respect  for  the 
ostentation  of  costly  sacrifices.  But  before  their  time  Euripides 
had  written :  "  Some  men  bring  trivial  offerings  to  the  temples, 
and  yet  are  perhaps  more  religious  than  those  who  offer  fatted 
animals."  Greece,  which  in  its  earliest  period  believed  that  only 
the  great  could  be  heard  of  the  gods,  in  its  maturity  opened  the 
temples  and  heaven  itself  to  the  poor  and  insignificant.  This 
moral  revolution  was  the  counterpart  to  that  political  revolution 
which  gave  rights  to  those  who,  in  the  earliest   days,  had  none. 

The  offerings  must  be  pure,  the  victims  perfect,  the  priest 
must  be  without  personal  blemish,  the  suppliant  without  an  evil 
thought  in  his  mind ;  and  no  man  approached  an  altar  without 
having  been  purified  by  water,  —  a  symbol  of  moral  purification. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  stood  a  priest,  who  poured  lustral 

Both  are  eating  the  food  that  is  placed  before  them  on  a  table,  while  a  servant,  who  is 
standing  at  the  right,  dips  a  small  vase  into  the  krater,  and  is  about  to  offer  them  drink. 
At  the  left  is  the  family  of  suppliants,  each  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration  (irpoaevxT))-  Above  the  suppliants  a  horse's  head  appears  in  a  window.  It  seems  to 
look  into  the  temple,  which  is  represented  by  two  pilasters  surmounted  by  an  architrave.  The 
presence  of  the  horse  in  these  ex-votos  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  On  this  question, 
and  upon  this  series  of  bas-reliefs,  see  F.  G.  Welcker,  Alte  Denkmaler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252  et  seq. : 
P.  Girard,  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  Tiellen,,  vol.  ii.  (1878),  pp.  68  et  seq. 

1  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin,  with  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  struck  at  Nikomedeia 
in  Bithynia.  The  couch  for  the  gods  is  surmounted  with  palms  and  crowns ;  under  it  are  two 
figures  and  a  great  vase.     Legend  :  NIKOMHAEQN  NEQKOPQN. 

2  Porphyry,  De  Abstin.,  ii.  15.  In  respect  to  abstinence,  more  meritorious  because  more 
■difficult,  see  Maury,  op.  cit.  in  chapter  vii. 
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water  upon  the  hands  and  head  of  the  faithful ;  sometimes,  even, 

a   sort   of   baptism   by  immersion   was   considered   necessary.-^      In 

all  religions,  purification  is  the  act 
essential  in  approaching  a  god. 
"But,"  says  the  Pythia,  "while  a 
drop  of  water  is  enough  to  purify 
the  upright  man,  for  the  wicked 
all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  do  not 
suffice ; "    and  the  priests  of  Askle- 

peios  at   Epidauros   had    written    upon    his  temple :    "  True    purity 

is   made    by   holy   thoughts." 

To  expiate  homicide,  even   if  involuntary,  solemn   purifications 

are  requisite.     Legend  even  imposed  it  upon  Apollo  after  he  had 

killed    the    serpent    Python    and    pierced    the    Cyclops    with    his 

arrows.       A    murderer    presents    himself     at    Delphi  :     the    oracle 

repulses   him,  and   prescribes   to   him   as   a   public   penance   to   go 

to   Cape  Tainaron,   and    there,   in   a   temple,    to 

undergo    expiatory   ceremonies.     Cities  even,    to 

remove  a  scourge  or  avert  the  anger  of  a  god, 

required  purification ;    thus  Athens  was   purified 

by  Epimenides,  and  Delos  by  the  Athenians. 
A  more  singular  rite  was  practised  at  Samo- 

thrake,  where  it  was  required  that,  first  of  all,  the 

worshipper  should  make  confession  to  the  priest. 

The  same  requirement  was  made  at  Delphi,  —  the  guilty  person  must 

avow  his  crime  to  the  priest  of  Apollo,  and  promise  repentance.^ 

In  an  invocation  to  Zeus,  "  dweller  in  cold  Dodona,"  Achilleus 

speaks   of    "his    interpreters   who    lie    naked  upon   the    earth,    nor 

ever   lave   their   feet   in   water."      But   the   Greeks   scarcely   were 


APOLLO    THE    DIVINER.* 


^  Anthologie  Palatine^  xiv.  71. 

2  Laurelled  head  of  Asklepeios,  right  profile.  Reverse,  Asklepeios  seated  on  a  throne, 
facing  left,  leaning  with  his  left  hand  upon  a  long  sceptre,  and  with  the  right  hand  feeding  a 
serpent  which  rears  its  head  in  front  of  him.  In  the  field,  the  letter  E,  initial  of  the  word 
Epidauros  ;  under  the  throne,  a  s\Tnbol  of  uncertain  import.     (Silver  coin.) 

2  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin,  with  the  effigy  of  Gordian  the  Pious,  struck  at  Patara  in  Lykia. 
Apollo,  in  his  character  of  a  diviner,  is  represented  standing,  holding  an  olive-branch ;  at  his 
left  is  a  tripod  over  which  a  serpent  rears  his  head,  and  at  his  right  a  crow  perched  on  a  ball. 

^  Plutarch,  Apophthegmata  Lakonika :  Anfalkidas,  iii.  265  (ed.  Didot),  and  Lysander  {Ibid.), 
p.  282.  In  the  Religion  du  Mexique,  by  Reville,  p.  176,  mention  is  made  of  the  Mexican 
practice  of  confession. 
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acquainted  with  asceticism,  and  attributed  to  it  no  merit.  They 
were  quite  wilhng  to  pray  to  the  gods  and  make  them  offerings, 
but  they  did  not  propose  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  joys  of  life.^ 


SACRIFICE    TO   ASKLEPIOS.^ 


These  gods,  born  of  the  earth,  were  believed  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  men.  Signs  were  incessantly  appearing  in 
the  air,  in  the  dead  bodies  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
oracles  spoke  in  all  the  temples.  Two  eagles  hovering  over  the 
assembly  that  Telemachos  had  called  together  in  Ithaka,  and  tear- 
ing their  necks  with  their  claws,  predicted  to  the  suitors  the  fate 
that    awaited    them.      The   entrails    of  victims,  —  where  a  natural 

1  See,  however,  above,  p.  290,  note  3.  The  Stoicism  which  came  after  the  time  of  Plato 
recommended  ascetic  practices,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  Christian  Church,  —  a  divorce 
between  the  soul  and  body  productive  of  no  advantage,  whichever  of  the  two  principles  of 
the  complete  life  be  the  one  sacrificed;  from  their  union,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  spring, 
through  art  and  thought,  the  glorious  civilization  of  Greece. 

2  Bas-relief  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  the  Asklepieion,  from  a  photograph.  The 
scene  is  in  a  temple,  where  the  god  is  seated  at  the  left,  and  his  daughter  Hygeia  stands  near 
liim.  The  victim  is  before  the  altar,  and  behind  it  are  the  family  of  the  suppliants.  The  last 
figure  in  the  group  bears  upon  her  head  a  great  round  basket,  which  doubtless  contained  the 
cakes  (Trnrrova)  to  be  burned  upon  the  altar  before  the  victim  was  slain,  and  offerings  of  value. 
(See  Bull,  de  Corr.  hellen.,  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  70  et  seq.) 
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malformation  was  a  fatal  sign,  —  the  direction  of  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  the  sacrifice,  the  flight  of  birds,  those  especially  which, 
descending  from  the  upper  air,  seemed  like  celestial  messengers 
bringing  orders  from  heaven,  the  lightning  which  tore  the  sky, 
dreams  sent  by  Zeus,  unexpected  sounds,  accidental  meetings 
with  men  and  animals,  words  spoken  by  chance,  —  for  chance 
was  the  divine  will,  —  also  revealed  the  future.  Diviners  inter- 
preted omens,  and  priests  made  the  gods  speak  to  men.^  There 
was  then  what  we  may  call  a  continual  dialogue  between  Heaven 
and  Earth.  Rationalist  though  he  was  and  continued  to  be,  the 
Greek  believed  himself  to  have  in  the  oracles  a  permanent  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  will.  Fortunately,  the  oracles  were  interpreted 
by  political  sagacity,  and  the  interests  of  the  State  did  not  suffer. 
Nor  did  the  Hellene  bend  his  intellect,  as  the  Roman  did,  before 
all  the  signs  whose  meaning  the  aruspex  sought  out.  Agamem- 
non is  displeased  with  Kalchas,  "  prophet  of  evil,  who  loves  only 
to  predict  disaster."  Polydamas,  to  turn  away  the  Trojans  from 
attacking  the  vessels  of  the  Greeks,  announces  to  them  a  fatal 
omen,  —  ''a  high-flying  eagle  upon  the  left,  dividing  the  army, 
bearing  in  its  talons  a  huge  blood-stained  serpent  still  living ; " 
and  Hektor  rejoins  hauglitily :  '*'  Very  little  do  I  regard  or  care 
for  wing-exj)anding  birds,  whether  they  fly  to  the  right,  towards 
the  morning  and  the  sun,  or  to  the  left,  towards  the  darkening 
west ;  .  .  .  there  is  one  augury  the  best,  —  to  fight  for  our 
country."  ^ 

Not  to  return  to  this  subject  again,  certain  details  will  be 
given  here,  although  they  are  less  characteristic  of  the  heroic 
f   than  of  subsequent  ages. 

The  temple  in  the  most  ancient  days  was  either  a  shady 
grotto  where  mysterious  sounds  might  be  taken  for  oracles,  or 
a  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  bore,  concealed  in  its  thick  foliage,  a 
shapeless  image  of  the  divinity,  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  mentions  temples  of  this  kind  seen  by  him. 

^  On  divination  among  the  Greeks,  see  the  learned  work  of  M.  Bouehd-Leclercq,  Hist, 
de  la  divination  dans  Vantiquile.  I  do  not  give  the  details  of  the  rites  performed  in  offering 
sacrifices;  they  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  In  the  Jphigeneia  in  Aulis  of  Eurijiides  there  is 
a  poetic  description  of  them. 

2  Iliad,  xii.  245. 
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The  temple  of  a  later  age  consisted  of  an  extensive  wall,  enclos- 
ing the  sacred  ground,  and  never  to  be  crossed  by  those  who 
were  forbidden  to  share  in  the  common  sacrifices.^  In  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure,  solidly  built  on  a  firm  foundation,  was  the  real 
sanctuary,  which  faced  the  east ;  this  contained  the  image  of  the 
god  and  often  the  images  of  other  gods  or  of  heroes  whom  the 
chief  divinity  consented  to  receive  into  his  dwelling  Thus  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  each  saint  has  his  special  chapel.  Near 
the  door  was  the  vase  containing  lustral  water,  kept  pure  by  throw- 
ing salt  into  it ;  in  the  court,  Trpo^aoq,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  sanctuary,  stood  the  altar,  which  was  originally 
a  mound  of  earth  or  heap  of  stones,  and  later  a  marble  table 
surrounded  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  decorated  with  bas-reliefs. 
At  Olympia  the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  collected  every  day 
and  kept  with  care,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  washed  in  water 
drawn  from  the  river  Alpheios ;  after  which  they  were  heaped 
upon  the  grand  altar,  which  thus  became  in  the  course  of  years 
of  enormous  size.  At  the  time  when  Pausanias  saw  it,  the  base 
of  it  had  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
and  the  altar  itself  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet.  The  altar  of 
Apollo  Spodios  at  Thebes  was  also  made  of  the  ashes  of  victims. 

On  the  inner  wall  of  the  temples  it  was  usual  to  suspend  the 
offerings  made  by  individuals,  cities,  and  kings,  and  many  ex- 
votos,  especially  in  the  Asklepieions,  in  gratitude  for  miraculous 
cures  or  unexpected  health.^  Often  States  or  private  citizens 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  beside  his  own  posses- 
sions, their  property  or  the  public  treasure. 

Among  the  most  precious  objects  w^ere  relics  of  heroes :  at 
Olympia.  the  shoulder-blade  of  Pelops,  touching  which,  men  were 
cured  of  a  pestilence   prevalent  at   one  time  in   Elis;     at    Tegea, 

1  Homer  mentions  only  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Athens,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  {Odyssey, 
viii.  80)  ;  but  rude  sanctuaries  of  this  kind  were  common  everywhere  {Ibid.,  vi.  9). 

2  See  above,  p.  417,  the  bas-relief  of  Merbaka,  which  is  one  of  these  ex-votos.  Cf.  Beule, 
UAcropole  d'Athenes,  i.  298.  Ex-votos  in  the  temples  of  Asklepios  represent  parts  of  the  body 
which  had  been  healed.  See  Le  Bas,  Imcript.  des  ties  de  la  mer  Egee,  No.  280,  p.  208,  and, 
in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  liellen.,  vol.  i.  pp.  156-1G9;  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  the  curious  catalogue  of  ex-votos 
recently  discovered  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Akropolis  of  Athens.  Two  stelas  containing 
the  recital  of  miraculous  cures  have  been  exhumed  by  Carvadios  at  Epidauros,  and  translated 
by  S.  Eeinach,  Rev.  Arch.  (1884),  ii.  278;  (1885),  i.  265.  "At  Agrigentum,"  says  Cicero, 
"  there  is  a  statue  whose  mouth  and  chin  have  been  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  its  worshippers." 
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the  bones  of  Orestes,  which  gave  victory  to  the  inhabitants  as 
long  as  they  preserved  the  sacred  relics.  These  having  been 
taken   away  by  the   pious   fraud   of   Lichas,   the  hair  of   Medousa 

remained  to  the  city,  and  being 
placed  upon  its  walls,  put  the 
enemy  to  flight ;  the  great  toe  of 
Pyrrhos  also  worked  marvels.-^ 

The  statues  of  the  gods  must 
possess  at  least  as  much  healing 
virtue  as  the  relics  of  heroes.  They 
had  special  gifts :  one  healed  diseases  of  the  throat ;  another, 
the  gout.  The  statue  of  Herakles  at  Erythrai  had  restored  a 
blind  man  to  sight ;  at  Tro'izen,  the  club  of  the  hero,  fallen  on 
the  ground,  had  become  a  magnificent  • 
wild  olive-tree.  More  frequently  tlie  stat- 
ues exuded  sweat,  moved  their  arms  or 
their  eyes,  or  brandished  their  weapons : 
these  were  omens  of  the  first  importance. 
In  these  temples,  centres  of  the  popu- 
lar superstition,  everything  moved  and  spoke ;  there  were  even 
periodical  miracles :  at  Andros,  on  the  annual  festival  of  Diony- 
sos,  water  was  changed  into  wine. 

The  priests  —  docile  instruments  or  interested  actors  in  these 
marvels,  at  once  accomplices  in  pious  frauds  and  devout  believers 
in  the  miracles  they  themselves  performed  *  —  gained  consider- 
ation and  wealth  by  causing  the  gods  to  speak.  They  received 
their  share  of  the  victims  and  a  quantity  of  offerings,  —  pre- 
cious objects  for  the  decoration  of  the  temple  or  the  statue  of 
a  god,  or  lands  whose  revenues  accrued  to  them  under  the 
superintendence    of    a   council,^  and   under  condition   of   employing 

1  Plutarch,  Pyrrhos,  iii.,  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  2. 

2  Head  of  tlie  Gorj^on ;  reverse,  a  lion's  head.  (Attic  tetradrachm,  very  ancient.)  Cf. 
Beule,  Les  Monnaies  d'Athenes,  pp.  24  et  seq. 

2  Head  of  Dionysos,  crowned  with  ivy ;  behind  it,  the  letter  $,  mint-mark.  Reverse : 
ANAP.     Panther  standing,  looking  to  the  right.     (Silver.) 

4  It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  many  temples,  a  secret  passage  led  to  the  place  where 
stood  the  statue  of  the  god ;  thus,  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  in  a  temple  in  Nimes,  etc. 
The  Abbe  de  Guasco  (Z)e  I'usage  des  statues  chez  les  anciens,  1 768)  describes  many  marvels 
performed  by  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  means  employed  in  producing  them. 

5  'If pa  yepovaia  (Inscript.  of  Bockh,  Xos.  2,693  c  and  2,693/).  See  in  Chapter  XIX.  the 
klerouclwi  founded  by  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
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these  revenues  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary  and  in  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremonial.  Delphi  had  domains  as  extensive  as 
a  province.  The  Athenian  Nikias  gave  on  one  occasion  to  the 
temple  of  Delos  a  palm-tree  of  bronze  for  the 
god,  and  an  estate  worth  10,000  drachmas  for 
the  priests,  with  the  obligation  accompanying 
that  the  latter  should  celebrate  an  annual  festi- 
val in  his  honor,  and  should  pfay  for  him,^  — 
very  suggestive  of  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual 
mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Diodorus 
Siculus  speaks  of  a  temple  whose  priests  fed  three  thousand  cattle 
in  their  fields.  Slaves  were  also  given  to  the  gods ;  they  became 
hierodoidoi,  or  servants  of  the  temple ;  and  this  condition  was  better 
than  enfranchisement,'^  for  they  had  little  work,  good  food,  and  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  future.* 

Xenophon  gives  us  details  of  one  of  these  pious  foundations. 
When  the  Ten  Thousand  arrived  at  Kerasous,  the  booty  was 
divided,  reserving  a  tenth  for  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  the 
generals  took  charge  until  it  should  be  offered  to  the  gods. 
Xenophon  divided  the  money  he  thus  received  into  two  por- 
tions :  of  the  one  he  made  an  offering  to  the  Delphian  Apollo, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  treasure-house  of  the  Athenians ;  with 
the  other  he  bought,  near  Skillous,  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
consecrated  to  Artemis.  "  He  erected  here  a  temple  and  an  altar, 
and  from  that  time  forward  offered  perpetually  to  the  goddess  a 
sacrifice  and  a  tithe  of  the  products  of  her  lands.  All  the  citi- 
zens of  Skillous  and  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country,  both 
men  and  women,  take  part  in  the  festival.  The  goddess  fur- 
nishes to  all  who  come  barley  flour,  bread,  wine,  fruits,  a  portion 
of  the  victims  fattened  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  and  game ;  for 
the   sons  of    Xenophon   and  others  had  a    great   hunt   preliminary 

^  Plutarch,  Nikias,  4. 

2  Silenos,  seated,  is  playing  on  the  double  flute  near  a  palm-tree,  behind  which,  on  a 
column,  is  the  statue  of  a  divinity.  A  young  girl  brings  offerings,  —  fruits  upon  a  patera,  and 
wine  in  a  vase.  An  old  woman  wearing  a  veil  presents  to  the  god  an  object  which  it  is  difficult 
to  identify,  —  possibly  a  garland.  (Cameo  on  sardonyx  of  two  layers,  22  millim.  by  27.  Cabi- 
net de  France.     Chabouillet,  Catalogue  des  Came'es,  No.  84.) 

^  Bull,  de  Corr.  Iiellcn.,  iii.  96,  and  viii.  63  et  seq. 

*  Strabo  (xii.  535)  saw  more  than  ten  thousand  of  these  slaves  attached  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Ma  at  Komana  in  Kappadocia. 
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to  this  festival,  in  which  all  took  part  who  were  so  inclined. 
Wild  boars,  deer,  and  stags  were  killed  in  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess or  on  Mount  Pholoe.  In  the  territory  belonging  to  Artemis 
are  thickets  and  wooded  hills,  where  can  be  raised  swine,  goats, 
oxen,  and  horses.  The  horses  of  those  who  come  to  the  festival 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  food.  Around  the  temple  itself  is 
an  orchard  of  fruit-trees  bearing  all  kinds  of  excellent  fruit  in  its 
season.  The  temple  is  a  miniature  of  the  one  at  Ephesos,  except 
that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  not  of  gold,  but  of  cypress  wood. 
Near  the  temple  is  a  column  with  this  inscription :  "  This  land  is 
consecrated  to  Artemis.  Let  him  who  occupies  it  and  gathers  its 
fruits  offer  a  tenth  part  annually,  and  with  the  rest  keep  the 
temple  in  repair ;  if  he  neglect  this,  the  goddess  will  see  to  it." 
Among  the  ancients  religion  was  mingled  in  all  the  acts  of  life ; 
Xenophon,  though  belonging  to  an  age  when  there  was  much 
scepticism,  remained  a  believer.  He  begins  his  Manual  for  the 
Management  of  Cavalry  with  these  words :  "  First  of  all,  it  is 
proper  to  sacrifice  to  the   gods." 

"The   altar    of    the    gods,"    says    Euripides,    "is    the    common 
refuge ; "  ^  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  Aischylos  wrote  in  his  strong 

language : — 

"Better  far  than  towers 
Are  altars,  —  yea,  a  shield  impenetrable."^ 

The  temples  of  that  day,  like  the  churches  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
had  the  right  of  asylum.  They  were  indeed  closed  to  the  excom- 
municate, but  to  the  suppliant  they  stood  open.  He  who  wore  fil- 
lets of  wool  or  green  boughs,  —  signs  of  misfortune  and  of  appeal 
to  divine  protection,  —  had  always  a  right  to  lay  them  upon  the 
altar  and  sit  down  near  it,  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  divin- 
ity. For  him  the  sacred  groves,  into  which  the  priests  only  had 
a  right  to  enter,  became  an  inviolable  retreat.  In  some  cases  the 
protection  of  this  asylum  followed  him  on  I'eaving  it,  and  the 
debtor  or  the  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure emerged  from  it  leaving,  the  one  his  debt,  the  other  his 
servitude,  behind  him.  "  In  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Hebe  at 
Phlious,"   says  Pausanias,   "  slaves  receive  entire  immunity  if  they 

^  The  Herakleids.  260.     Rites  of  hospitality  were  guarded  by  Zeus  Xenios. 
^  The  Su2)pliants,  185. 
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come  as  suppliants ;  and  when  prisoners  are  loosed  of  their  fetters, 
they  hang  them  up  on  the  trees  in  the  grove."  ^  In  other  cases 
the  master  was  obliged  to  make  a  bargain  with  his  slave. 

The  custom  of  pious  begging  was  not  unknown.  For  the  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  agents  begged  throughout  Greece, 
and  even  in  Egypt.^  Many  fines  were  exacted  to  the  profit  of  the 
gods ;  these,  with  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and,  in  some  States, 
a  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  went  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the 
temples ;  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Athens 
received  a  sixtieth  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies,  —  about  ten 
talents  annually.  Thus  the  temples  were  often  rich  enough  to  act 
as  bankers,  furnishing  loans  at  heavy  rates  of  interest.^  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  pagan  priesthood  ever  had  for  its 
private  use  considerable  funds,  as  had  the  mediaeval  Church.  The 
priests  being,  in  common  life,  citizens  or  magistrates,  and  pontiffs 
only  at  the  altar  of  the  gods,  the  property  remained  attached 
to    the   temple   under   a  secular  administration,*   and    served    as    a 


^  Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  4.  The  same  was  true  of  the  temple  of  Herakles  at  Kanopos. 
From  the  moment  the  fugitive  slave  had  received  the  divine  stigmata,  he  became  the  servant 
of  the  god  (Ilerodotos,  ii.  113).     On  the  subject  of  slavery,  see  the  classic  work  of  Wallon. 

^  Herodotos,  v.  62. 

3  An  important  inscription  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  found  recently  at  Eleusis, 
is  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  regulating  "  Kara  ra  Trdrpia  koI  rrjv  fiaureiav  ttjv  eV  AeX^coi/," 
that  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  should  offer  to  the  gods  at  Eleusis  one  sixth  of  everv  hun- 
dred  bushels  of  barley  gathered,  and  one  twelfth  of  every  hundred  of  corn.  "  If  any  gather 
annually  more  or  less,  let  them  offer  in  proportion."  The  decree  adds  that  the  hierophant 
and  the  dadoucJios,  at  the  time  of  the  Mysteries,  should  invite  the  other  Hellenic  cities  to  send 
also  first-fruits  of  their  harvests,  and  that  the  council  of  Eleusis  should  have  this  invitation 
spread  abroad  through  the  whole  land.  This  barley  and  corn,  kept  in  store-houses,  was  sold 
by  degrees,  and  with  the  proceeds  victims  were  bought  for  the  altar  and  offerings  for  the 
temple.  The  inscription  ends  by  the  announcement  of  another  decree  in  respect  to  the  first- 
fruits  of  oil.  It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Eleusis  had  a  large  income,  since  the  first-fruits 
to  which  it  had  a  right  were  more  than  the  tithes  paid  formerly  to  the  Church  ;  but  it  had 
been  settled  what  portion  of  this  revenue  should  accrue  to  the  priests  and  priestesses,  —  a  thing 
never  done  in  churches  and  convents.  Cf.  Foucart,  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  iv.  p.  225,  and 
vol.  viii.  p.  194. 

*  At  Athens,  the  administration  of  the  property  of  Athene  was  managed  by  ten  treasurers, 
elected  annually,  one  from  each  tribe.  They  prepared  an  inventory  of  the  wealth  of  the  temple 
in  gold,  silver,  precious  stuffs,  and  all  that  was  called  the  Koa-fios  of  the  goddess,  and  gave  this 
in  to  their  successors  at  a  session  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  most  ancient,  and 
frequently  most  venerated,  statues  were  shapeless  objects;  these  were  covered  with  jewels, 
tunics,  veils,  bandelettes,  and  their  toilet,  Koa-jjirjcns.  was  often  changed.  Accordingly,  the 
wardrobe  of  a  goddess  was  very  well  supplied.  The  inventory  of  the  temple  of  Here  at 
Samos  is  extremely  curious  and  very  long.  Besides  her  wardrobe,  the  goddess  had  her  table- 
service,  TroTTjpia,  for  the  sacred  repasts.     See  Karl  Curtius,  Inschnften,  No.  6  ;  Foucart,  Les 
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resource  for  the  State  in  public  extremities,  instead  of  becoming 
the  property  of  a   sacerdotal   class. 

The  Greek  women,  always  under  guardianship,  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  property  without  the  authorization  of  their  Kvptos. 
An  exception  appears  to  have  been  made  in  favor  of  gifts  to  the 
gods ;  ^  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  temples  received  many. 

Certain  families,  by  reason  of  the  legends  formed  around  their 
names,  possessed  hereditary  priesthoods,  those  of  the  gods  or  heroes 
regarded  as  authors  of  their  race,  or  whose  worship  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  city.  But  this  religious  heredity,  which  in  ancient 
.days  had  given  them  power,  in  the  historic  epoch  was  merely  a  source 
of  honor,  and  freed  them  from  none  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen. 
Guardians  of  the  divinity,  of  his  temple,  of  his  treasure,  and  of 
the  traditions  of  his  cult,  the  priests  were  only  religious  func- 
tionaries. They  guided  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  performance  of 
the  rites,  and  drove  away  from  the  national  altar  the  stranger, 
who  was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  Poliac  divinities. 

Thus,  at  Athens,  the  priestess  would  not  suffer  the  Spartan 
king  Kleomenes  to  enter  the  temple  of  Athene.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  serving  as  a  priest  was  to  be  free  from  personal 
blemish,^  —  a  rule  which  passed  thence  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Clerouquies,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  inscr.  (1879),  pp.  387  et  seq.  :  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n., 
vi.  Ill,  112.  Coins  of  Samos  show  that  the  custom  lasted  throufjh  the  Roman  Empire  of  thus 
arraying  tlie  old  wooden   statue  which   represented    Here.      This   usage,  which   exists    still 

in  India  (Monier  Williams,  Religious  Thought  in  India,  pp.  144  et  seq.), 
was  practised  for  all  the  divinities,  as  it  still  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Apuleius  {Met.,  xi.)  represents  Isis  having  on  her  head  a 
Avreath  of  flowers  and  a  luminous  nimbus,  clad  in  a  robe  of  changing 
colors,  and  a  black  mantle  adorned  with  stars ;  and  inscriptions  remain 
of  an  Ornatrix  Dianae  (Murat.,  104,4);  and,  at  Nimes,  of  an  ornatrix 
fani  {Rev.  epigr.  du  midi  de  la  Fr.,  1885,  No.  36,  p.  149).  It  was  not  the 
goddess  only  whom  the  worshippers  adorned  with  splendid  draperies ; 
COIN  OF  SAMOS  ^^^  arouud  her  and  above  her  head  were  hung  rich  embroideries.     See 

(Cabinet  of  France).  the  curious  book  of  M.  de  ^onch&ndi,  La  tapisserie  dans  l' antiquite ;  le 
Pe'plos  d' Athene' ;  la  decoration  interieure  du  Parthenon,  1884.  A  sin- 
gular meeting  of  ideas  and  customs  it  was  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  took 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  veil  which  hid  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  presented  it  to 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  the  sultan  and  the  khedive  offer  annually  veils  in  the  sanctuary  of 
lAum  (Ji&^?ia[cy,  Hist,  de  V art  judaXque,  p.  374;  Clermont-Ganneau,  The  Veil  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  at  Olympia,  1878). 

^  H.  Lewy,  De  condicione  mulierum  Graecarum  (1885),  pp.  18-22. 

2  .  .  .  okoKXrjpov  (Plato,  in  book  vi.  of  the  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  ed.  Didot).  This  rule 
was  general.  See  Foucart,  Inscr.  inedite  de  Vile  de  Rhodes,  No.  60  ;  Le  Bas  and  Waddington, 
Tnscr.  d'Asie  Mineure,  No.  339;  O.  Rayet,  Rev.  archeol.  (1874),  ii.  106. 
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Another    consequence    of    tliis   important   fact,    the    absence    in 
Greece  of  a  sacerdotal    body,  may   be   noted  :    there   was   no    more 
a  fixed  creed  to  hamper  the  philosopher  than  there  was  ''  temporal 
power   of   the  Church  "   to   hamper  the 
State.      The    Credo  having    never    been 
put   under  the  jealous  care    of    a    class 
interested  in  retaining  it  within  a  sanc- 
tuary,   behind    gates    of    brass,    Greece 
became    especially    the    country    of   free 
research  in  the   domain    of    thought. 

This  clergy,  politically  so  feeble,  was 
nevertheless  armed  with  an  important 
right,  —  it  could  exclude  the  offender 
from  the  common  sacrifices,  and  call 
down  upon  the  impious  the  curse  of 
the  gods.  Standing,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  West,  the  priest  cursed  him, 
shaking  his  sacerdotal  garment,  as  if 
rejecting  him  from  the  temple  and  the 
city.-^  But  this  excommunication  dif- 
fered from  ours  in  an  essential  point : 
the  gods  being  numerous  and  diversely 
honored  in  each  city,  the  condemnation 
pronounced  in  their  name  had  not  the 
formidable  character  of  a  sentence  spo- 
ken in  the  name  of  the  one  God,  by  a 
universal  church,  which  left  no  place  of 

refuge  to  the  condemned.     The    Greek    excommunication  would  at 
times    strike    a  whole    city   or  a    people,    caused  by    other    nations 
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^  Lysias,  Against  Andocides,  50,  51.  See  in  Egger,  Memoires  de  Utterature  ancienne,  the 
formula  of  imprecation  of  the  Teians,  and  in  his  Memoire  sur  les  traites  publics,  that  of  the 
Amphictyons.  See  the  Amphictyonic  curse,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Aischines 
{Against  Ctesiphon,  §§  109-113)  :  "If  any,  whether  city,  individual,  or  nation,  violate  this  oath, 
let  that  person,  nation,  or  city  be  accursed  as  execrable,  and  worthy  of  all  vengeance  of  Apollo, 
Artemis,  Leto,  and  Athene  Pronaia.  Let  their  land  bring  forth  no  fruit,  let  their  women  bear 
monsters,  and  not  children  like  their  fathers  ;  let  their  flocks  have  no  natural  increase.  Let 
them  be  always  defeated  in  war  and  in  courts  and  in  public  deliberations ;  let  them  be  utterly 
exterminated,  they,  their  families,  and  their  race  ;  let  them  never  sa(;rifice  acceptably  to 
Apollo,  Artemis,  Leto,  and  Athene  Pronaia,  nor  these  divinities  ever  receive  their  sacrifices." 

^  Bronze  statuette  in  the  De  Luynes  Collection  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  The  goddess 
holds  an  apple  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  draws  back  the  folds  of  her  garment.     On 
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to  be  brought  under  the   ban  of  Greece ;  then  followed  long  wars, 
and  the  atrocious  massacres  habitual  in  religious  strifes. 

For   more    than    a   century    the  Alkmaionidai  were    exposed   to 
relii^'ious    vengeance    for    having    refused    to    spare   the    friends    of 

Kylon,  suppliants  to  Athene.  The  people 
of  Phokis  were,  like  the  French  Albigenses, 
devoted  to  extermination  ;  and  if  Alkibiades 
had  returned  into  Athens  after  the  priests 
had  excommunicated  him,  he  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  harathron. 

Such   were    the    general    traits    of   Greek 
polytheism.       Notwithstanding    the    reserva- 
tions  made   above   concerning  the  happy  in- 
fluence  exercised   by  certain  beliefs,  it  must 
be   acknowledged  that  a  religion  which   rep- 
resents   most    of   the   gods  as    given   up    to 
shameful  passions,   committing  theft/  incest, 
adultery,  breathing  out  hatred  and  vengeance, 
—  divinities  who  obscured  the  idea  of  right, 
legitimating   evil    by    the    example    of  those 
who    should    have    been    the    personification 
of    virtue,  —  was    not    pure    enough   to    aid 
materially  in  the  moral  perfecting  of  the  in- 
dividual.   We  may  even  see  in  it  an  active 
cause    of    the    Greek    demoralization    which 
developed  in  later  ages. 
The   basis   of   polytheism   being   the   worship   of    the   productive 
forces  of  Nature,  it  must  always  have  dangerous  rites  and  images 
which    become    unclean,   when    men   seek   to   represent  by  material 
symbols    the    various    conceptions    of    naturalism.^      While    a    few 
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her  bead  is  a  high  cap  adorned  with  palm-leaves.      Cf.  Gaz.  arche'oL,  vol.  v.  (1879)  pi.  16,  and 
p.  94.  ** 

^  During  the  festival  of  Hermes  at  Samos  it  was  lawful  to  steal  (Plutarch,  Greek  Ques- 
tions, 55). 

2  Bronze  statuette  in  the  De  Luynes  Collection  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  The  goddess 
wears  a  gold  collar.     Cf.  Gaz.  arche'oL,  vol.  i.  (1875)  p.  33,  and  pi.  cxxvii. 

3  See,  in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  the  sacrifice  of  Dikeopolis  to  Dionysos,  v.  245 
et  seq.,  and  in  Origen  {Adv.  Celsum,  iv.  48)  the  words  of  Chrysippus  on  the  subject  of  the 
union  of  Zeus  and  Here.  Aristotle  vainly  called  for  prohibition  of  certain  representations ; 
his  words  were  not  heeded.     The  courtesans  of  Corinth  had  religious  functions   (Athenneus, 
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under  the  symbol  saw  onl}^  the  idea,  the  great  multitude  saw 
nothing  but  the  representation,  which  gratified  the  senses,  and 
seemed  to  them  to  justify  immorality  by  making  it  a  god.  Hence 
Aristotle  says,  speaking  of  a  law  not  existing,  but  needful :  "  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  the  heads  of  families  to  observe  rites 
harmful  to  the  modesty  of  their  children ;  nor  should  children  be 
suffered  to  witness  the  representation  of  comedies  and  satyric 
plays  until  they  are  of  age  to  protect  themselves  from  evil  influ- 
ences." These  legends  of  the  gods,  filled  with  stories  of  their 
amours,  compelled  both  piety  and  poetry  to  linger  indulgently 
over  details  of  sensual  passion,  whose  least  evil  was  that  they 
deprived  the  Greeks  of  that  most  charming  grace  of  poetry,  art, 
and  sentiment,  —  modesty.  To  the  worshippers  of  Aphrodite  only 
the  baser  love  was  known,  and  her  poets  sang  of  nothing  else. 
Thus  it  happened,  by  the  parallel  development,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  of  the  divine  legends  and  of  the  human  reason,  that 
polytheism  fell  into  that  condition,  fatal  to  any  cult,  when 
religion  and  morality  were  in  opposition ;  for  religious  ideas  are 
transitory  and  changing,  like  all  conceptions  of  the  mind,  while 
the  moral  instincts  are  eternal  as  the  soul  of  man,  and  develop 
as  the  human  conscience  becomes  stronger  and  purer.  A  struggle 
between  these  two  forces  when  it  comes  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
former. 

xiii.  32),  and  the  stern  god  of  Delphi  accepted  in  his  temple  a  gilded  statue  of  "the  Thespian 
Phryne,"  offered  by  her  lovers  (Pausanias,  x.  14,  7). 

1  Two  persons  sacrificing  an  animal.      Engraved  cornelian  of  the   Cabinet  de  France, 
No.  1,673  (10  millim.  by  12). 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

SPAETA    AND    LYKOUEGOS. 

I.  —  Lakonia  :    Her  First  Kings. 

Ij^ROM  the  central  mass  of  the  Arkadian  mountains  are 
-L  detached  the  two  chams  of  Taygetos  and  Parnon,  stretch- 
ing southward  and  ending  in  the  two  storm-scourged  capes, 
Tainaron  (Matapan)  and  Malea.  "  When  you  double  Malea,  forget 
your  home,"  ^  was  the  current  proverb  among  the  early  sailors. 
Between  these  two  ridges  flows  the  Eurotas,  descending  as  a  tor- 
rent till  it  has  passed  Sparta,^  after  which,  entering  a  gently 
sloping  plain,  it  goes  with  slackened  course  to  the  sea. 

A  valley  shut  in  between  the  abrupt  sides  of  mountain,  as 
between  two  walls,  its  surface  varied  by  numerous  hills,  and 
burned  in  summer  by  an  almost  tropical  sun,  tempered  by  no 
breeze  from  the  sea,  while  above  were  the  peaks  of  the  Tayge- 
tos, often  covered  with  snow,  —  this  was  Lakedaimon,  "  full  of 
hollows."  ^ 

1  Strabo,  VIII.  vi.  20.  Mczieref*,  Description  de  la  Laconic,  in  the  Archives  des  inissions, 
iii.  370. 

^  Homer  knows  no  other  name  for  this  city  tlian  Lakedaimon  (Iliad,  ii.  581  ;  iii.  ■2;i9, 
244,  etc.).  Sparta  was  twenty  stadia,  or  at  least  a  league,  north  of  Amykleia,  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  of  the  Peloponnesos  in  the  heroic  age,  the  abode  of  Tyndareos  and  the 
Dioskouroi. 

^  KoiXrju  AaKeSaifiova.  .  .  .  Iliad,  ii.  581.  The  following  figures  justify  the  Homeric 
epithet:  Mount  Parnon,  on  the  frontier  of  Kynouria,  is  6,355  feet  high;  the  principal  summit 
of  Taygetos,  immediately  above  Sparta,  7,902  feet;  Mount  Zarax,  3,500  feet. 
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The  country,  by  its  nature  and  its  climate,  ought  to  render 
men  energetic  and  hardy.  Tt  is  not  barren,  but  it  bestows  its 
gifts    only   in    return    for    strenuous    labor.       The    plough    must    be 
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driven  along  the  mountain  side,  for  it  has  but  a  single  plain,  —  a 
very  beautiful  one,  it  is  true,  —  watered  by  the  Eurotas  in  its 
lower  course.  Moreover,  to  the  very  top  of  Mount  Taygetos  the 
vine  grows  in  the  midst  of  forests  of  plane-trees,  and  produces, 
on   certain    slopes,   wines   celebrated    by    Alkmaion    and    Theognis ; 
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in    other   portions,   near   the    richest    vegetation,   we    find    an    arid, 
ferruginous  soil. 

For  a  warrior  nation,  the  iron  mines  of  Lakonia  were  a 
precious  supply.  The  country  also  was  admirably  prepared  to 
carry  war  against  others  without  receiving  it  at  home,  —  a  veri- 
table fortress,  of  which  the  only  entrances  were  on  the  northwest, 
through  the  valley  of  the   Eurotas,  easily  defensible ;    and   on   the 

northeast    by  ,that    of    Sellasia, 
^  /2^">""^^xsX        almost    impassable    at   its    iipper 

extremity.^  On  the  side  of  Mes- 
senia  there  was  only  a  narrow 
and  dangerous  footpath  across 
the  Taygetos.  All  these  roads 
COIN  OF  SPARTA.2  ccutred  at  Sparta.    Euripides  thus- 

paints  Lakonia  :  '*  A  country  rich 
in  productions,  but  difficult  to  cultivate ;  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  a 
barrier  of  stern  mountains ;    almost  inaccessible  to  the  foe." 

The  first  Lakonian  king  we  find  is  an  autochthon,  Lelex,  — 
which  indicates  that  .a  people  of  this  name  were  the  earliest 
to  leave  any  trace  in  the  country.  Certain  traits  of  the  local 
mythology  attach  these  Leleges  to  the  East  and  to  the  sea- 
faring people  of  the  ^gsean  Sea.  Thus,  at  Cape  Tainaron 
reigned  a  son  of  Poseidon,  the  Argonaut  Euphemos,  who  could 
walk  upon  the  sea;  on  the  rocks  of  Thalamai  were  born  Kastor 
and  Polydeukes,  the  heavenly  twins  who,  to  guide  the  sailor,  light 
their  watch-fires  in  the  sky  even  before  the  sun  has  withdrawn  his 
last  rays.  The  grandson  of  Lelex,  Eurotas,  dug  a  canal  to  lead  to 
the  sea  the  stagnant  water  of  the  plain.  Having  no  sons,  Eurotas- 
gave  his  daughter  Sparta,  and  with  her  his  kingdom,  to  Lakedai- 
mon,  himself  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete.  Such  is  the  facile 
imagination  of  youthful  races  that  out  of  a  few  names  they 
can  create  a  whole  history  and  extended  genealogies. 

One  of  the  successors  of  this  Lakedaimon,  Tyndareus,  was  the 
husband  of  Leda,  the  mother  of  the  Dioskouroi,  of  Helen,  and  of 

^  "  The  route  from  Lakonia  into  Argolis  was  in  antiquity  what  it  still  is,  —  one  of  the 
roughest  and  wildest  in  Greece."  —  Chateaubriand  :   llineraire,  p.  87. 

2  snAPTH.  Diademed  head  of  Sparta,  left  profile.  Reverse  AA  (for  AAKEAAlMONmN). 
Eni  EYPYKAEQ2.  The  Dioskouroi  on  horseback,  holding  lances,  galloping,  heads  surmounted 
by  a  star.     The  whole  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.     (Bronze.)     On  the  Dioskouroi,  see  pp.  21 G,  219. 
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Klytaimnestra.  Hippokoon,  his  brother,  having  taken  away  his 
throne,  Herakles  restored  it  on  condition  that  at  his  death  the 
king  should  leave  his  kingdom  to  the  Herakleids.  But  Tyndareus 
forgot  his  promise,  and  gave  his  kingdom,  with  his  daughter 
Helen,  to  the  Atreid  Menelaos.  Hermione,  heiress  of  the  latter, 
married  Orestes.  In  the  reign  of  their  son  Tissamenos  the 
Herakleids   came    to   claim    the''  throne    which   had    been    promised 
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to  the  posterity  of  Herakles.  Lakonia  fell  by  lot  to  the  sons  of 
Aristodemos,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.  They  being  twins,  it  was 
decided  that  both  should  reign  :  the  Pythia  had  thus  determined. 
They  founded  the  two  royal  houses  of  the  Agides  and  the  Eury- 
pontides,  who  reigned  together  at  Sparta  for  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years,  the  older  branch  taking  the  name  of  Agis,  the  son 
of  Eurysthenes,  and  the  younger  that  of  the  grandson  of  Prokles, 
Eurypon.^ 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxv.  321. 

2  According  to  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Curtins,  foiAded  on  a  fragment  of  Epboros, 
a  sort  of  hexapolis  was  formed  in  Lakonia  after  the  Dorian  migration,  consisting  of  the  six 
cities,  Sparta,  Amyklai,  Pharis,  Aigys,  Laas,  and  Boiai  or  Geronthrai,  which  had  each  its 
prince  or  king.  By  degrees  these  six  kingdoms  were  reduced  to  one,  —  Sparta ;  but  two  royal 
families  had  survived,  and  hence  the  singular  fact  of  two  kings  at  Lakedairaon  (Herod.,  v.  2). 
It  is  certain  that  this  double  royalty,  which  we  find  in  no  other  Dorian  State,  must  have  arisen 
from  some  circumstance  which  escapes  us.  The  Talthybiadai,  who  held  the  hereditary  office 
of  public  herald,  claimed  descent  from  the  herald  of  Agamemnon  (see  p.  319,  the  illustration, 
and  note  3)  ;  and  many  usages,  many  traditions  of  the  Achaian  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  the  period 
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The  new  masters  of  Lakonia,  instead  of  dispersing  through 
the  open  country,  concentrated  themselves  in  a  place  abounding 
in  hills  easily  to  be  defended,  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  on  guard 
against  any   attack.      They    began    by    leaving   the    inhabitants    in 
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SPARTAN  BAS-RELIEFS.l 

possession  of  their  ancient  laws ;  in  the  time  of  Eurysthenes  the 
Lakonians  even  enjoyed  equality  with  their  conquerors.  But  Agis 
withdrew  this  concession.  The  Dorians,  or  Spartans,  alone  pos- 
sessed political  rights ;  the  Lakonians,  become  their  subjects,  had 
only   civil    rights.      Most    accepted    the    change    of   condition ;    the 


of  the  Pelopids,  were  preserved  at  Sparta.  These  facts  confirm  the  opinion  of  Schomann,  that 
the  hexapolis  of  which  Ephoros  speaks  was  constituted  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopids.  He  thinks 
also  that  the  Dorian  capital  was  a  collection  of  five  villages,  adjacent,  but  separated,  of  which 
one  bore  the  name  of  Sparta.  Lastly,  it  is  possible  that  the  date  of  the  Dorian  migration  must 
be  brought  down  from  the  eleventh  to  the  ninth  century. 

^  Extremely  archaic  bas-reliefs  in  bluish  marble,  discovered  at  Magoula,  near  Sparta,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Sparta.  From  the  Annali  delV  Instit.,  1861,  tav.  d'  agg.  C.  The 
figures,  heavy  and  stunted,  remind  us  of  those  of  the  ancient  metopes  of  Selinos.  The  two 
scenes  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  one  at  the  right  some  have  recog- 
nized Amphiaraos  and  Eriphyle,  the  latter  holding  in  her  hand  the  bracelet  for  which  she 
betrayed  her  husband.  (See  above,  p.  294.)  Others  regard  it  as  representing  the  scene  where 
Orestes  meets  Elektra :  still  others  consider  the  two  fitjures  to  be  Zeus  and  Alkmene.  The 
scene  at  the  left  has  been  regarded  as  representing  Alkmaion,  the  son  of  Amphiaraos,  aveng- 
ing his  father's  murder;  as  Orestes  killing  Klytaimnestra;  and  as  Menelaos  threatening  Helen, 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Again,  other  scholars  infer,  from  the  serpents  carved  on  the  sides  of  the 
monument,  that  it  is  a  funereal  stela.  See  H.  Dressel  and  A.  Milchhofer,  Die  antilcen  Kunst- 
toerke  aus  Sparta  und  Umgehung,  in  the  Mittlieilungen  d.  d.  archdol.  Instit.  in  Athen,  vol.  ii.  (1877) 
p.  301,  No.  6. 
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inhabitants  of  Helos,  who  resisted  it,  were  conquered  and  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  all  who  imitated  them  shared  their  fate. 

Such  is  the  usual  narrative.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
Dorians  at  first  occupied  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
by  which  they  had  entered  the  country.  Pau- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  long  resistance  of  many 
cities,  of  Geronthrai,  of  Pharis,  and  espe- 
cially of  Amyklai,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Achaian  kings,  which  was  only  subdued  in 
the  reign  of  Teleklos,  one  generation  before  the 
first  Olympiad.  The  existence  of  two  kings 
in  the  same  State  makes  us  suspect  the  union 
of  two  peoples  in  the  same  city :  such  was 
the  case  at  Rome  under  Romulus  and  Tatius. 
The  Dorians  had  doubtless  been  constrained 
to  make  this  concession  to  the  Achaians. 
Hence  the  two  kings,  who  preserved  certain 
privileges  of  the  heroic  monarchy,  but  who, 
contrary  to  tradition,  were  not  of  the  same 
family,  and  never  mingled  their  blood  nor 
shared  their  tombs.  When  Kleomenes,  of  the 
race  of  Agis,  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  at  Athens  because  he  was 
supposed  to  be  of  Dorian  race,  he  remonstrated, 
saying:   "I  am  an  Achaian."^ 

The  Spartans  had  not  the  eager  and  ver- 
satile mind  of  the  men  of  Ionia.  Essentially 
conservative,  they  kept  their  double  royalty  even  when  it  no  longer 
responded  to  a  political  necessity  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  entire 
subjection  of  Lakonia.  They  had  that  character  of  a  dominant 
and  oppressive  race  which  provoked  hatreds,  active  manifestation 
of  which  they  could  restrain  only  by  continual  vigilance ;  and  they 
made  this  vigilance    imperative   upon    themselves  by  leaving  their 


PELOPONNESIAN 
WARRIOR. 2 


1  Herodotos,  v.  72. 

2  Bronze  statuette,  found  in  Lakonia  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Selinos ;  from  the 
Mittheilungen  d.  d.  archdol.  Instil,  in  Allien,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  pi.  i.  No.  2.  The  warrior,  wearing  a 
helmet,  a  cuirass,  and  greaves,  is  represented  walking.  On  the  plinth  is  engraved,  in  characters 
of  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  the  following  inscription  :  Kapt'Xos  avedeKe  toi  MaXedrai, 
"  Charillos  has  consecrated  to  (Apollo)  Maleatai."     The  little  figurine  is  therefore  an  ex-voto. 
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city  unwalled.  The  people  of  Sparta  were  under  arms  at  all 
times  and  subject  to  severe  discipline,  like  an  army  encamped  in 
the  enemy's  country.  The  Spartans  alone  composed  the  political 
State  ;  they  alone  had  the  right  of  being  present  at  the  assem- 
blies where  laws  were  made,  and  of  aspiring  to  public  office. 
Below  them  were  their  subjects :  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  or 
on  the  slopes  of  Taygetos,  the  Lakonians,  owning  their  land,  but 
obliged  to  pay  dues  to  the  kings  ;  in  the  fields,  the  Helots,  slaves 
bound   to  the  soil,  and  condemned  to  labor  for   their  masters. 

The  first  two  kings,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  lived  in  per- 
petual hostility  towards  each  other.  Nothing  was  more  suited  to 
enfeeble  their  power,  but  it  was  their  very  weakness  which  saved 
it.  The  Dorian  aristocracy  retained  this  double  royalty,  neces- 
sarily inoffensive,  as  the  patricians  of  Rome  had  two  consuls,  not 
to  have  a  master.  Following  the  example  of  two  reigning  houses, 
all  the  families  were  divided  ;  the  equality  established  after  the 
conquest  by  a  first  division  of  lands  disappeared  in  respect  to  for- 
tunes as  it  had  done  in  respect  to  legal  condition,  and  even  in 
the  dominant  race  there  were  oppressors  and  oppressed,  rich  and 
poor.  Hence  outbreaks,  which  shook  the  State,  and  drove  some 
of  the  conquerors  from  the  country.  A  grandson  of  Tissamenos, 
Theras,  led  a  colony  to  ,tiie  island  which  took  his  name  ;  others 
established  themselves  in  thp  western  part  of  the  Peloponnesos,  in 
Triphylia.  However,  notwithstanding  these  discords,  Sparta,  in 
the  vigor  of  her  barbaric  blood,  found  means  to  make  conquests  ; 
she  attacked  the  Kynourians,  who  pillaged  by  turns  Argolis  and 
Lakonia,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  territory.  The  Argives 
attempting  to  seize  upon  this  little  country,  she  turned  upon 
them  and  defeated  them.  Thus  a  quarrel  originated  which  was 
to  last  for  many  centuries. 

This  situation  of  the  conquerors  of  Lakonia,  surrounded  by 
enemies  in  the  midst  of  their  conquest,  and  threatened  on  their 
frontiers  by  warlike  neighbors,  imposed  upon  them  a  necessity  of 
close  union  at  home.  Domestic  dissensions  would  impair  their 
discipline  and  augment  the  peril  from  without.  Lykourgos  under- 
took the  work  of  strengthening  that  discipline,  and  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  which  attached  the  citizens  to  the  State. 
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n.  —  Lykourgos  and  his  Laws. 


In  respect  to  Lykourgos  himself,  as  well  as  concerning  his  laws, 
there  are  uncertainties  which  modern  criticism  has  not  been  able 
to  dispel  ;  what  will  be  given  here  on  this  subject  is  rather  mat-' 
ter  of  tradition  than  of  history  ;  the  same  is  true  as  to  most  of 
the  events  anterior  to  the  Median  wars.^ 

It  is  believed  that  Lykourgos  was  born  in  the  ninth  century 
B.  c.,^  and  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Spartan  kings.  The  violent 
death  of  his  father  and  of  his 
elder  brother  left  him  the  guar- 
dian of  the  latter' s  infant  son  ; 
but  the  Spartan  nobles  were  dis- 
pleased by  the  prudence  of  his  ad- 


LYKOUKGOS.S 


COIN    OF    GORTYNA,    IN   KRETE.* 


ministration,  and  he  was  shortly 
obliged  to  exile  himself  from  his  native  land.  He  then  travelled 
for  many  years,  to  converse  with  the  wise  men  of  various  coun- 
tries, and  examine  the  laws  and  customs  of  other  lands.  In 
the  Island  of  Krete  he  studied  the  laws  of  Minos  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the   poet  Thaletas,  who  sung  his  verses  to  the  lyre,   and 


1  Plutarch  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Lykourgos :  "  We  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge as  to  him.  His  origin,  his  travels,  his  death,  even  his  laws  and  the  form  of  government 
which  he  established,  are  described  differently  by  different  authorities." 

2  Eratosthenes  makes  him  contemporary  of  a  king  of  Elis  named  Iphitos,  who  is  said 
to  have  renewed  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  attributed  to  Herakles  and  to  Pelops 
a  hundred  and  eight  years  before  the  Olympiad  of  Koroibos,  which  is  fixed  in  the  year 
776  B.  c,  thus  bringing  the  period  at  which  Lykourgos  was  in  his  prime  to  about  884.  Accord- 
ing to  Thucydides  (i.  18),  the  legislation  attributed  to  Lykourgos  is  anterior  "by four  hundred 
years  and  more  to  the  close  of  the  Pelopcnnesian  War."     This  war  ended  in  404,  and  we  have 

Ito  go  back  somewhat  farther  than  804,  according  to  Thucydides,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Spartan  constitution.  This  legislation  was,  however,  unwritten.  .  .  .  SoUtuni  est  ut  Lacedae- 
monii  .  .  .  ea  quae  pro  legihus  observarent,  memoriae  mandarent  (^Institutes  of  Justinian,  book 
i.,  tit.  2,  §   10). 

3  Bust  of  the  Spartan  law-maker,  bareheaded,  with  long  beard.  Engraved  amethyst  of 
the  Cabinet  de  France  set  as  a  ring ;  Xo.  2,039  of  the  Catalogue. 

■*  Obverse,  Europa  upon  the  bull,  in  an  attitude  of  alarm,  with  arms  extended.  Beneath 
is  a  dolphin,  to  indicate  the  ocean.  On  the  revers(>,  a  lion's  head  in  an  incused  square,  sur- 
rounded by  the  inscription  in  archaic  character  :  TopTvvos  to  ira'nia  (mintage  of  Gortyna),  from 
the  verb  ttoio),  to  strike.  (Silver  coin.)  See  Friedlander  and  Sallet,  Das  konigliche  Miinz- 
kabinet,  Berlin,  1877,  No.  42,  p.  .5!). 
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whom  Lykourgos  afterwards  called  to  Sparta,  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  poet's  assistance  in  humanizing  the  minds  of  his 
rude  countrymen.  From  Asia  Minor  he  brought  away  only  the 
Homeric  poems  ;  but  the  Egyptian  priests  counted  him  among 
their  disciples.  The  Spartans  of  a  later  age  maintained  that  he 
went  as  far  as  India,  to  interrogate  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
Brahmins  and  visit  those  lands,  cradle  of  the  dawn,  whence,  it 
appeared  to  the  ancients,  all  light  must  come.  These  were  ex- 
tremely long  and  difficult  journeys  for  the  men  of  that  day  ; 
Lykourgos  by  no  means  made  them,  and  learned  neither  from 
Indian  nor  Egyptian  priests. 

The   relation   of   the    Spartan   institutions  with  those   of    Krete 
is  manifest.     The  division  of  the  population  into  slaves,  conquered 
men  of  free  condition,  and  conquerors  ;   the  further  division  of  the 
latter  into  three  tribes  ;   the  system  of  public  meals  ;   the  influence 
of   the   aged ;    and    the  senate    of    old    men,  —  all    belong    to    that 
island.      But    they  belonged    also   to  all    the    Dorian    peoples   as   a 
result   of   customs    common    to    the    race    and    of    political    necessi- 
ties arising  from  analogous  situations.      Lykourgos  did  not  invent 
his  legislation,  neither  did  he  import  it  ready  made  from  foreign 
countries,  for  laws  which  are  permanent  spring  out  of  customs,  and 
it   is    only  as   a  secondary  work  that  legislators  give  them  form. 
He  revived    and    co-ordinated   ancient  customs,   made   definite   that  j 
which   had  been   vague,   completed   what  was  imperfect,   and  com-/ 
piled   from  scattered  but  vital  elements  a  body  of  laws  rigorously! 
formulated. 

On  his  return,  after  an  absence  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
eighteen  years,  Lykourgos  found  the  city  full  of  disorder;  the 
people  themselves  felt  the  need  of  a  reform.  The  moment  was 
favorable.  That  he  might  add  the  authority  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo  to  that  of  his  own  name,  he  consulted  the  oracle  as  to  his 
projects.     The  Pythia  saluted  him  a.s  the  friend  of  Zeus. 

Strong  in  the  support  of  the  god,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have 
been  obtained,  he  began  by  interesting  in  his  designs  a  numerous 
and  powerful  party,  so  that  in  case  of  need  he  could  count  upon 
force  in  making  his  laws  accepted.  The  young  king  Charilaos 
was  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans. 

The   evils  from   which  Sparta  at  that    time  suffered,   all   arose 
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from  the  anarchy  produced  by  the  extreme  wealth  of  some,  and 
poverty  of  others,  in  the  class  of  the  conquerors,  brought  face  to 
face  and  in  hostility  under  the  eyes  of  the  conquered,  who  hoped, 
doubtless,  to  profit  by  these  discords  in  breaking  off  a  hated 
yoke.  The  evil  of  which  the  State  was  perishing  was  this  in- 
equality among  its  people ;  and  this  evil  Lykourgos  proposed  to 
cure  by  substituting  the  opposite  principle. 

Immediately  after  the  invasion,  the  conquering  Dorians  had, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  divided  among  themselves 
by  lot  the  conquered  territory.  But  this  equal  partition  had 
quickly  become  disturbed.  Lykourgos  proposed  to  re-establish  it 
by  re-distributing  the  land  after  the  old  agrarian  custom.  He 
divided  the  whole  territory  into  equal  portions  :  according  to 
Plutarch,  making  thirty-nine  thousand  lots,  of  which  thirty  thou- 
sand were  for  the  Achaian  Lakonians,  and  nine  thousand  for  the 
Spartans  ;  the  latter  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  including 
the  better  lands,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  among  them- 
selves, if  not  in  actual  measurement,  at  least  in  value  and 
amount  of  produce.^ 

The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three  classes,  —  Spartans, 
Provincials  {Perioikoi),  and  Helots.  The  Spartans,  the  ruling  peo- 
ple,  were   the  descendants  of   the    Dorian   conquerors ;    they   lived 

^  Authors  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lots.  These  disagreements,  and  the  silence  of 
Herodotos,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  lead  Lachmann,  Kortum,  Kopstadt, 
and  Grote  to  believe  that  such  a  partition  never  took  place ;  the  latter  even  only  attributes 
to  Lykourgos  some  laws  concerning  the  education  of  children  and  concerning  public  meals, 
and  calls  him  "  the  trainer  of  a  military  brotherhood  rather  than  the  framer  of  a  politi- 
cal constitution  "  (ii.  525).  I  admit  that  Lykourgos  could  not  have  divided  all  the  lands 
of  Lakonia,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  had  not  been  entirely  conquered  in  his  time ; 
but  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  and  the  ideas  that  the  ancients  had  about  it,  resting  on  the 
principle  of  an  equality  of  possessions,  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  equality  was,  at  a  definite 
time,  established  by  a  division  of  the  land.  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  most  writers  who 
have  discussed  the  subject,  such  as  Hermann,  Tittmann,  Wachsmuth,  Manso,  O.  Miiller,  Scho- 
mann,  Thirlwall,  and  Curtius.  The  love  of  money  —  a  trait  of  Spartan  character  on  which 
Aristotle  especially  dwells  —  proves,  we  might  say,  were  there  no  other  proof,  that  this  great 
desire  for  personal  property  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  increasing  landed  estate,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Spartans  in  the  end  often  were  able  to  do.  How  was  this  done,  since  the  lots  were  in 
the  beginning  inalienable  and  indivisible  ?  Before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  the  extinction  of 
a  number  of  the  original  families ;  after  that  war,  by  the  law  of  Epitadeos,  which  authorized 
a  father  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  chose.  Aristotle  (Pol.,  ii.  7)  says  that  to  sell  or  buy  a 
lot  of  land  was  to  give  great  offence  to  the  public  sentiment ;  but  there  was  the  largest  liberty 
as  to  legacies  or  donations.  This  liberty  was  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  concentration  of 
property  in  a  few  hands. 
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together  in  Sparta,  and  were  called  equals  (ol  o/xotot).  The  Pro- 
vincials were  the  ancient  Achaians  who  had  not  escaped  with 
Tissamenos  to  Aigaileia,  also  those  foreigners  who  had  accompanied 

the  conquerors,  and  even  a  few  Dorians 
who  from  one  cause  or  another  —  for 
instance,  an  inability  to  furnish  the 
needful  quota  towards  the  public  table 
—  had  fallen  from  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens. The  Lakonians,  or  Provincials, 
called  the  Perioikoi,  "  those  who  dwell 
around  the  city,  without  being  included 
in  it,"  cultivated  the  mountain  slopes 
and  the  sea-coast.  They  occuiDied  "  the 
hundred  cities  of  Lakonia,"  —  miserable 
hamlets,  for  the  most  part  represented 
at  Sparta  by  an  annual  hecatomb.  They 
had  no  political  rights,  were  subject  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  their 
communities  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
Spartans,  owed  a  tribute  (probably  the 
half  of  the  product  of  their  lands ),^ 
and  military  service  ;  ten  thousand 
fought  at  Plataia  with  the  five  thousand 
Spartans,  and  seven  hundred  were  with 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylai.  The  ephoroi,  and  doubtless  the  kings 
before  them,  had  the  right  to  put  them  to  death  without  legal  pro- 
cedure.^ Their  situation  was,  however,  ameliorated  by  certain  advan- 
tages ;  if  they  had  not  the  rights  of  the  Spartans,  neither  were 
they  condemned  to  the  same  austerity  of   manners ;    industry   and 


APOLLO.^ 


1  This  was  the  tribute  which  the  conquered  Messenians  were  required  to  pay  (Tyrtaios, 
ap.  Pausanias,  iv.  14,  3). 

2  Bronze  statuette  of  the  Cabinet  de  France  (Catalogue,  No.  2,940).  This  was  discovered 
at  Bologna ;  the  characters  of  the  inscription,  Ka^tcrdSopo?  Ata-KKairnoi,  are  those  of  Corinth, 
Megara,  and  their  colonies.  This  figurine  is  known  under  the  name  of  Apollo,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion proves  it  to  be  an  ex-voto  to  Asklepios,  offered  by  a  certain  Kaphisodoros :  Kacpia-oSopos 
Alax^airnoi.  Cf.  Roehl,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  antiquissimae,  No.  549,  p.  158.  Letronne  has 
demonstrated  that  a  statue  of  a  god  is  very  often  offered  to  another  god.  Cf.  S.  Reinach. 
Epigr.  grecque,  p.  381. 

8  It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the  picture  which  Isokrates  (Pana- 
ihen.,  178)  draws  of  the  condition  of  the  Perioikoi. 
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trade,  disdained  by  the  conquerors,  belonged  to  them.  This  was  not 
important,  for  all  luxury  was  prohibited  to  the  Spartan ;  but  there 
was  compensation  in  the  magnificence  which  the  State  displayed  in 
its  temples  and  solemnities.  '  Even  in  other  countries  certain  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  were  esteemed.  Brasidas  showed  in  his 
expeditions  what  services  they  could  render,  and  when  Sparta  had 
vessels  of  war,  they  formed  the  crews.  These  services,  and  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  which  was  not  prohibited,  gave  some  of 
them  opportunity  to  rise  to  places  of  honor.  It  is  asserted  that 
Lysandros,  Kallikratidas,  and  Gylippos  were  of  this  class  ;  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Olympic  victors  and  some  artists  be- 
longed to  it.  Before  tlie  Peloponnesian  War  all  physical  trace  of 
an  original  difference  between  the  Perioikoi  and  the  Spartans  had 
disappeared  ;  all  employed  the  Dorian  language  :  but  at  the  same 
time  the  lines  of  political  demarcation  were  severely  maintained. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Sparta  the  policy  which  was  an 
active  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  —  a  ready  concession  of 
citizenship.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Spartan  constitution  was 
contrary  to  such  a  step.  Herodotos  tells  us  that  two  men  only 
ever  obtained  the  title  of  citizen,  —  the  diviner  Tissamenos,  and  his 
brother  Hegias.  Tissamenos,  to  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  had  prom- 
ised great  victories,  was  present  with  the  Greek  army  at  Plataia. 
The  Spartans,  very  superstitious  in  respect  to  their  national 
divinity,  Apollo,  desired  that  the  predestined  man  should  become 
one  of  themselves,  in  order  to  share  in  his  fortune.  The  diviner 
consented  on  condition  that  his  brother  as  well  as  himself  should 
be  made  a  citizen  of  Sparta.^  Every  close  aristocracy  is  destined 
to  perish;  we  shall  presently  see  Sparta  fall  for  lack  of  men, — 
oXtyavSpLa,  says  Polybius. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  origin  of  the  Helots.  They  were 
more  numerous  than  the  slaves  in  any  other  Greek  city,  and 
represented    slavery   in    its   most   complete   form.^      This   servitude 

^  Herodotos,  ix.  33.  Strangers  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  festivals  in  Sparta ;  Lichas, 
we  know,  had  an  open  table  for  them  (Xenophon,  Memor.,  i.  2,  ad  Jin.). 

2  On  p.  140,  note  2,  of  this  volume  is  given  the  number  of  Ilelots  according  to  Clinton ; 
Schbmann  raises  it  much  higher,  —  to  224,000;  but  there  is  always  great  uncertainty  as  to 
figures  furnished  by  the  ancients,  or  established  from  their  testimony.  We  can  only  say  posi- 
tively that  their  number  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Spartans.  By  some  the  name  Ilcilotes  has 
been  derived  from  the  city  Ileilos ;  by  others  from  EtAwrcf,  prisoners.  The  city  of  Ileilos  was 
not  taken  till  after  Lykourgos. 
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was  twofold :  the  Helot  had  two  masters,  —  his  private  owner,  and 
the  State  ;  he  belonged  to  all,  and  also  to  one.  His  will  and  his 
life  were  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  who  had  ab.solute  control  of  both. 
But  a  limit  was  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  master :  this 
latter  could  neither  kill  his  Helots  nor  sell  them,  they  being 
attached  to  the  soil  like  the  mediaeval  serfs ;  and  this  fixed  posi- 
tion was  to  them  a  certain  advantage.  As  the  Spartan  was  held 
to  a  simple  and  invariable  manner  of  life,  he  only  required  from 
the   Helots   who   cultivated   his  land  a   supply  of    food   always   the 


AGRICULTURAL    SCENE. ^ 

same,  and  merely  enough  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  beyond  this 
he  claimed  nothing,  'and  any  further  product  of  the  land  belonged 
to  the  slave,  w4io  might  sell  it  for  his  own  profit,  and  gradually 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  his  life.  Nor  was  the  hope  of  free- 
dom denied  him ;  he  might  attain  it  by  enfranchisement,  and 
might  merit  this  by  services  at  home  or  by  courage  in  war,  for 
the  State  employed  him  in  public  works,  and  often  called  him  to 
the  honor  of  fighting  for  the  common  country.  The  enfranchised 
Helots  formed  a   class  called  Neodamodeis. 

This  position  would  not  have  been  intolerable,  and  the  word 
*' Helot"  would  not  have  come  to  be  an  expression  of  all  that  is 
most  frightful  in  slavery,  had  their  condition  been  simply  that 
which  we  have  described.  But  this  class,  active,  industrious, 
numerous  especially,  kept  the  Spartans  in  constant  alarm.  It  is 
dangerous  for  the  slave  when  he  causes  alarm  to  his  master. 
Sparta  had  laws  against  her  slaves  more  atrocious  than  any  black 
code  ever  known  elsewhere.  She  degraded  them  in  external 
appearance,  —  a    certain    garment,    which    they    could    never    lay 

^  Vase-painting  from  a  cup  in  the  Campana  Colleftion,  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  centre  a 
laborer  holds  a  plough  drawn  by  two  oxen  ;  behind  him  two  men  ai-e  breaking  up  the  sods 
■with  pickaxes.  (It  would  seem  that  the  artist  neglected  to  give  his  pickaxe  to  the  second 
man.)  On  the  extreme  left  approaches  an  overseer.  At  the  right  a  mule,  a  man  scattering 
seed  from  a  basket,  and  a  man  walking  with  long  strides. 
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aside,  pointed  them  out  to  recognition  wherever  they  were ;  they 
were  forbidden  to  sing  the  warrior  liymns  of  the  Spartans ;  and, 
to  be  amused  by  their  vices,  or  to  hold  them  up  as  a  warning  to 
Spartan  boys,  their  masters  forced  them  to  become  intoxicated. 
Annually,  also,  if  we  may  believe  the  ac- 
counts of  historians,  a  band  of  3^oung  Spar- 
tans were  sent  out  to  murder  any  whom 
they  met  on  the  roads  by  night :  this  legal- 
ized   massacre   had  an  official    name,  —  the  i 
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krypteia.     Sometimes,  instead  of  being  made 

in  detail,  the  slaughter  of  the  Helots  was  made  in  mass.  Thucy- 
dides  relates  the  following,  which  took  place  at  a  certain  time, 
when  it  was  feared  they  might  attempt  a  revolution :  — 

"  Proclamation  was  made  that  as  many  of  the  Helots  as  claimed  to  have 
done  the  State  most  service  should  be  picked  out,  professedly  to  receive  their 
liberty,  —  thus  applying  a  test  to  them,  with  the  idea  that  those  who  severally 
claimed  to  be  first  made  free,  would  also,  through  their  high  spirit,  be  most 
ready  to  attack  their  masters.  Having  thus  selected  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand, these  Helots  put  wreaths  on  their  heads  and  went  round  to  the  temples 
as  having  gained  their  freedom ,  but  the  Spartans  soon  after  did  away  with 
them,  and  no  one  ever  knew  by  what  means  they  were  severally  despatched." 

This  fact,  recorded  without  hesitation  by  a  historian  who  is  not 
at  all  hostile  to  the  Spartans,  forces  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
very  little  exaggeration  in  what  old  writers  tell  us  of  the  krypteia. 
A  learned  critic^  sees  in  this  strange  institution  one  of  those  laws 
of  curfew  not  uncommon,  —  a  measure  of  police  against  vagabondage 
and  nocturnal  meetings,  only  with  a  penalty  of  atrocious  severity. 
The  explanation  is  a  good  one ;  Sparta,  like  a  besieged  fortress, 
had  need  for  its  protection  of  greater  rigor  than  ever  military 
law  established.  Aristotle,  who  is  never  accused  of  tenderness 
towards  slaves,  says :  "  The  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  on 
Helots   made  them   enemies  and   conspirators ; "  ^   and  as  a  matter 

^  Laurelled  and  bearded  head  of  Ilerakles,  right  profile.  Reverse  an  amphora,  standing, 
between  caps  of  the  Dioskouroi,  surmounted  by  two  stars;  above  AA(KEAAIMONIQN).  The 
whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  (drachma). 

^  Wallon,  Reclierches  sur  la  cryptie. 

8  Pol,  ii.  7. 
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of  fact  they  did   conspire  incessantly,  and   we  shall   see  that  they 
took  advantage  of  every  danger  that  threatened  Lacedsemon.^ 

Without  the  Helot  the  Spartan  is  incomplete.  He  engages 
in  war,  in  sham-fights,  or  in  discussion  of  public  affairs ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  the  camp,  the  jt?Z<2^a?i2s^os,  or  the  council,  his 
work  is  ended,  and  he  has-  all  the  leisure  that  Aristotle  demands 
for  the  perfect  citizen.  The  better  to  keep  him  always  ready  for 
military  duty,  the  State  forbade  him,  even  when  she  had  no  need 
of  him  for  the  moment,  to  engage  in  any  domestic  occupation ; 
accordingly,  the  Helot  must  labor  for  him  and  support  him. 
Abolish  the  Helot,  and  there  are  no  more  Spartans ;  for  the  laws 
of  Lykourgos  would  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  axe  and  the 
spade  replace  the  lance  in  the  hand  of  the  Dorians,  as  soon  as 
they  abandon  war  for  agriculture  and  traffic.  The  labor  of  the 
former  follows  inevitably  from  the  leisure  of  the  latter.  Hence 
slavery  remained  always  the  necessary  condition  of  the  existence 
even  of  Sparta,  and  grew  more  severe  as  enfeebled  Sparta  grew 
more  suspicious. 

But  the  Spartan  himself  keeps  his  title  and  rank  only  on  two 
conditions ;    namely,  that  he  submit  to  the  severe  discipline  estab- 
lished  by    Lykourgos,    and    that    he    furnish    what 
//fJi^^^^'XX       the   law   requires   for   public    meals.      If    he    does 
/^/(•^Q    *U     ^0^   fulfil    these    obligations,  he    is    deprived  of  his 
v^^t^m      U    ^i©^^^'^-    Every  Spartan  has  by  right  a  share  in  the 
^^^^^P  J/     government    as    king,    as    ephor,    or    as   a   private 
citizen.      In   fact    the    government   of   Sparta   is  a 
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democracy,  considermg  the  opartans  alone,  who 
were  a  community  of  equals ;  but  if  we  consider  the  whole  empire 
of  Sparta,  it  is  an  aristocracy,  approaching  even  an  oligarchy,  so 
great  is  the  disproportion  between  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  relatively  very  small  number  of  the  governing  class.^ 

^  The  words  "  Spartans  "  and  "  Lacedaemonians  "  are  often  confused.  The  former  designates 
properly  the  dominant  class ;  the  latter,  both  the  masters  of  Lakonia  and  the  Perioikoi ;  some- 
times, however,  the  name  Lacedaemonians  is  employed  to  designate  the  Spartans  only. 

2  AYKOPrOS.  Bearded  head  of  Lykourgos,  right  profile.  The  reverse  bears  a  club,  form- 
ing the  stem  of  the  caduceus ;  in  the  field,  AA[KEAAIMONIQN]  and  two  monograms  of  names 
of  magistrates.     The  whole  in  a  laurel-wreath.    (Bronze  coin.) 

8  Wallon  {Histoire  de  Vesclavage,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  chap,  iii.,  p.  108)  thinks  that  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Plataia  there  were  about  eight  thousand  Spartans,  or,  including  women  and  chil- 
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It  has  been  already  said  that  all  the  Spartans  enjoyed  equal 
rights.  Lykourgos  further  decreed  that  they  should  be  closely 
united  by  a  sort  of  brotherhood  in  arms.  He  divided  them,  or 
rather  preserved  a  division  already  existing, 
into  three  sister  tribes,  —  the  Hylleans 
(•TWet?),  the  Pamphylians  (na/x,</)vXot),  and 
the  Dymanes  (Av/xaz^e?),  distinguished  among 
themselves  only  by  the  fact  that  the  kino-s 
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belonged    to    the    first    tribe.       Each    was 

divided  into  ten  sections,  called  oi^at  (ohai),  in  turn  subdivided 
into  thirty  TpLaKdSe<;  {triakades).  Each  triakas  consisted  of  ten 
families  ;  hence  the  number  of  nine  thousand,  which  was  that  of 
the  lots  of  land  destined  to  the  Spartans,  each  representing  one 
citizen   capable    of   bearing   arms. 

Every  month,  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  the  public  assem- 
bly met ;  and  the  Herakleid  had  no  more  legal  influence  therein 
than  the  humblest  citizen.  This  assembly  voted,  without  deliberat- 
ing, a  Yes  or  No  upon  the  propositions  presented  by  the  magis- 
trates. It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  discussions  and  the 
making  of  amendments  were  introduced ;  and  then  it  was  necessary 
that  the  orator  obtain  from  the  magistrates  permission  to  speak. 
Later  also  there  were  the  small  and  the  great  assembly :  the  for- 
mer met  to  appoint  magistrates  and  priests ;  the  latter  to  settle 
important  affairs,  such  as  peace  or  war,  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and   succession  to  the  throne  when  vacant. 

Of  higher  authority  was  the  senate,  properly  so-called,  the 
gerotisia  {yepova-ia).  It  was  of  democratic  formation,  since  neither 
conditions  as  to  birth  or  fortune  were  attached  to  its  membership ; 
at  the  same  time  it  had  a  certain  aristocratic  character,  making 
age  a  condition :  no  man  was  eligible  until  he  was  sixty  years 
old.  In  thus  composing  its  senate  of  old  men,  Sparta  secured 
to  its  habitual  policy   a  peculiar  character,   marked,  by   deliberate- 

dren,  31,400  persons,  120,000  Perioikoi,  and  220,000  Helots.  This  gives  a  subject  population 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  ruling  class.  The  estimate  of  Clinton  (see  above,  p.  140, 
note  2)  differs  much  from  this,  but  has  no  better  grounds.  The  enormous  disproportion  of  the 
two  classes  is,  however,  unquestionable. 

^  Heads  of  the  Dioskouroi,  right  profile,  surmounted  by  two  stars.  Reverse,  two  amphoras, 
standing ;  above,  the  letters  21,  initials  of  a  magistrate's  name.  The  whole  surrounded  by  a 
laurel-wreath.     (Bronze.) 
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ness,  circumspection,  and  prudence,  often  excessive,  and  a  like 
distrust  in  respect  to  men   and  to  fortune. 

The  senate  was  composed  of  thirty  members,  one  from  each 
of  the  obai.  Of  this  number  were  the  kings,  having  no  special 
privileges  in  the  assembly,  except  that  a  casting  vote  was  granted 
to  the  Agid  king.  The  senate  deliberated  on  propositions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  judged  as  a  criminal  court,  and  exercised 
some  of  the  censorial  functions  which  were  afterwards  monopolized 
by  the  ephors.  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  new  senator  was 
elected  after  a  singular  method :  the  candidates  presented  them- 
selves one  by  one  before  the  people,  who  saluted  -with  acclama- 
tions, varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  popularity  of  each. 
Certain  old  men,  selected  for  the  purpose,  were  shut  up  in  an 
adjoining  building,  where  they  could  hear  the  shouting,  but  could 
not  see  the  individual  in  whose  favor  the  clamor  w^as  made.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  received  the  loudest 
applause  was  the  one  selected.  Appednted  for  life,  the  members 
of  the  senate  were  irremovable  and  irresponsible,  —  which  contrib- 
uted to  give  this  body  an  aristocratic  character ;  nothing  being 
more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  democracy  than  a  life-office 
and  a  governing  body  whose  members  do  not  after  a  time  return 
into  the  crowd. 

The  two  kings,  who  must  be  free  from  any  bodily  infirmity, 
were  retained.  We  have  seen  how  restricted  was  their  influence 
both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly ;  it  was  much  like  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  By  retaining  this  char- 
acter, the  royal  office  endured  at  Sparta  long  after  it  had  given 
way  in  the  other  States.  Subject  to  the  same  discipline  and 
wearing  a  like  costume  with  other  citizens,  they  are  distinguished 
only  by  certain  prerogatives  which  bring  to  mind  the  royal  func- 
tions of  ancient  times.  They  command  the  army,  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  and  when  the  troops 
are  on  foreign  soil  the  power  of  the  kings  is  almost  absolute,^ 
—  a  fact  which  makes  them  partisans  of  wars,  since  in  the  camp 
they  are  free   from    the    control   by   which  they  are   hampered   in 

^  Here  also  their  power  was  after  a  time  limited  by  the  ephors,  who  sent  two  of  their 
number  to  the  army  ;  and  in  418  by  a  council  of  ten  Spartans,  who  accompanied  the  kin^^  on 
all  expeditions. 
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time  of  peace.  "While  their  constitutional  prerogatives  are  thus 
small,  they  are  profoundly  respected  by  the  people  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Herakles,  and  a  religious  idea  is  attached  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  family  and  their  title.  So  long  as  the  Herakleids 
were  at  her  head,  Sparta  felt  sure  of  divine  protection.  Moreover 
they  have  the  guardianship  of  the  oracles,  with  Pythian  officers 
attached  to  their  persons,  intermediaries  between  Sparta  and  the 
Delphian  temple.  The  first  and  the  seventh  day  of  each  month 
the  State  gives  them  an  animal  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice ;  for  as 
priests  of  Zeus  they  sacrifice  to  him  in  public  ceremonies  in  the 
name  of  the  community :  but  they  must  perform  this  rite  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  "  to  be  the  first  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  god,"  who 
was  believed  likely  to  yield,  like  an  amiable  monarch,  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  most  earnest  applicants.  From  every  litter  of  pigs 
one  belongs  to  them,  that  they  may  always  have  a  victim  at  hand 
whenever  they  need  to  consult  the  gods,  which  was  done  more 
frequently  at  Lacedaemon  than  elsewhere ;  ^  and  at  the  public 
meals  they  have  a  double  portion,  both  as  an  honor  and  that 
they  may  be  able  to  send  from  their  table  to  those  whom  they 
wished  to  distinguish,  and  also  that,  eating  more  than  the  other 
citizens,  they  shall  be  the  stronger  in  battle.^  All  men  stand  in 
the  presence  of  the  kings,  except  the  ephors,  who  remain  seated; 
and  at  any  public  sacrifice  made  by  a  citizen  they  have  the  most 
honorable  place.  Their  death  causes  a  public  mourning  of  ten 
days ;  their  accession  is  welcomed  with  festivals  and  a  remission 
of  all  debts  due  by  citizens  to  the  State. 

These  prerogatives  are  honors,  but  not  power;  care  even  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  temptation  for  them  to  •  make  any 
change.  The  kings  of  the  heroic  age  were  established  in  for- 
tresses whence,  at  need,  they  could  defy  popular  resentments ; 
those   of    Sparta  dwelt   in   open   houses,  like   the   private   citizens 

^  Diviners  were  highly  esteemed  at  Sparta ;  nothing  was  done  without  them.  They  fol- 
lowed the  armies,  and  the  State  had  two  official  soothsayers  (Thucydides,  v.  54,  55,  vi.  69). 
On  a  campaign,  the  kings  carried  with  them  the  images  of  the  two  Tyndarids,  the  patrons  of 
Lacedaemon  (llerodotos,  v.  75). 

2  The  Romans  had  also  their  duplicarii;  see  History  of  Rome,  v.  146.  This  custom  is 
found  in  Homer  (^Iliad,  vii.  321,  viii.  162),  and  Plato  introduces  it  into  his  republic  (book 
V.  p.  96,  ed.  Didot)  :  "  It  will  be  a  distinction  for  the  warriors,"  he  says,  "  and  a  means  of 
increasinii  their  strength." 
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around  them.  Accordingly,  Herodotos  does  not  consider  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sparta  monarchical,  and  Aristotle  regards  it  as  nothing 
more  than  an  aristocracy.^ 

I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  epliors,  whom  we  meet  in  other 
Dorian  States,  and  whose  powers,  obscure,  and  limited  without 
doubt  at  first  to  the  superintendence  of  markets,  were  destined  to 
increase  so  far  as  "to  oblige  the  kings,"  says  Polybius,  "to  vener- 
ate them  as  if  the  ephors  had  been  their  fathers."  They  were  five 
in  number,  elected  annually,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  not  known. 
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but  is  referred  to  by  Aristotle  as  puerile,  and  required  no  qualifi- 
cation of  age  or  property,  so  that  the  most  insignificant  citizen 
might  attain  the  office.  The  creation  of  the  office  is  placed  by 
Aristotle^  a  century  after  Lykourgos,  under  the  kings  Theopompos 
and  Polydoros,  and  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  later. 

Thus  far  we  find  nothing  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Lykourgos 
or  Sparta.  The  intentions  of  the  legislator  are  more  clear  in  the 
institutions  relating  to  private  life.  The  dominating  principle  in 
these  is  that  of  all  antiquity :  the  citizen  is  born  and  lives  for 
the  State;    to  it  his  time,  his  strength,  and  all  his  powers  belong. 


^  Herodotos,  v.  92;  Aristotle,  Pol.,  v.  12. 

2  From  Stackelberor,  La  Grece,  etc.     At  the  right  are  the  heights  above  Sparta;   at  the 
left  the  Taygetos  and  the  ruins  of  the  Frankish  city  of  Mistra. 

3  Pol.,  V.  2. 


V  3    ^ 
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Nowhere  else,  however,  was  this  principle  so  rigidly  enforced  as 
in  Sparta.  Lykourgos  kept  it  strictly  in  view  in  all  the  old  cus- 
toms which  he  revived,  and  all  the  innovations  which  he  intro- 
duced. ''He  strengthened  the  citizen,"  says  Rousseau,  "by  taking 
away  all  human  traits  from  the  man." 

Lykourgos  had  made  an  equal  distribution  of  lands ;  but  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  confer  upon  the  Spartans  the  usual  rights  of 
property.  It  may  be  said  that  there  were  no  landowners  in 
Sparta;  for  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  ownership,  the  right 
of  disposing  of  a  man's  property,  was  entirely  denied  to  the  Spar- 
tan. As  among  the  Hebrews,  the  lots  of  land  were  not  subject 
to  sale.  The  Jewish  law,  indeed,  permitted  the  temporary  aliena- 
tion of  property,  but  in  the  year  of  jubilee  it  must  return  to  the 
original  owners.  At  Lacedoemon  not  even  this  was  allowed.  A 
Spartan  could  neither  buy  nor  sell.  The  father  could  not  divide 
what  he  was  about  to  leave  to  his  children.  Only  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  B.c.^  was  it  permitted  him  to  dispose  of  his  estate: 
he  must  leave  his  Kkrjpos,  or  original  lot,  to  his  eldest  son,  and  in 
default  of  male  posterity  to  his  eldest  daughter.  This  is  what  our 
modern  laws  call  an  entail.  Thus  the  citizen's  liberty  as  a  land- 
owner was  greatly  limited,  but  permanence  was  secured  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land. 

It  was  also  secured  to  the  condition  of  the  population  by  cer- 
tain measures  designed  to  keep  the  number  of  citizens  at  the  same 
level.  The  great  care  of  the  legislators  and  statesmen  of  anti- 
quity was  to  retain  the  State  within  its  limits,  allowing  it  neither 
to  increase  nor  diminish.  Any  excess  of  citizens  Lykourgos  coun- 
teracted by  his  law  requiring  the  exposure  of  feeble  or  deformed 
children.  But  in  a  little  warlike  State,  where  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier  and  serves  in  the  army,  the  losses  in  war  suffice,  and  more 
than  suffice,  to  keep  down  the  population ;  and  the  point  of  prime 
importance  is  to  secure  its  increase.  This  the  legislator  provided 
for  by  penalties  against  celibacy,  and  a  kind  of  disgrace  attached 
to  childlessness.  On  one  occasion  Derkyllidas,  a  general  of  great 
renown,  enters  an  assembly;  a  young  Spartan  fails  to  rise  at  his 
approach,  as  was  the  custom :   the  old  warrior  is  surprised.     "  You 

^  See,  in  Plutarch,  Agis.,  G,  tht'  law  of  the  Ephor  Epitadeos,  and,  above,  p.  445,  note  1. 
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have  no  sons,"  says  the  youth,  "  who  will  one  day  pay  the  same 
honor  to  me ; "  and  public  opinion  accepted  the  excuse.  At  a 
later  period  the  government  granted  rewards  to  citizens  having 
large  families,  and  also  favored  adoptions  and  marriages  of  rich 
heiresses  to  poor  young  men.  The  kings,  whose  sanction  was  • 
needed  to  legalize  adoptions,  and  who  disposed  of  orphan  girls  in 
marriage  when  the  father  had  not  made  known  his  wishes  on  the 
subject,  were  thus  able,  during  a  period,  to  save  the  useful  citizen 
from  indigence,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
individual  hands. 

From  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  young  Spartan  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  The  father  must  immediately  expose  him 
in  the  lesche,  —  the  place  of  public  assembly.  In  vain  would  he 
seek  to  protect  his  child ;  if  the  elders  consider  the  infant  feeble 
and  unpromising,  it  is  thrown  off  a  cliff  of  Mount  Taygetos, — 
a  cruel  and  monstrous  usage,  which  philosophers  and  statesmen, 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down,  accepted  as  a  necessity. 

After  this  severe  inspection  of  its  future  citizen,  the  State 
restores  the  bov  to  his  mother,  and  leaves  him  with  her  till  the 
age  of  seven.  He  is  then  taken  away  permanently,  and  from 
this  time  forward  his  life  is  one  long  apprenticeship  to  patience, 
sobriety,  and  even  suffering.  He  takes  his  place  in  a  band 
which  instructors,  selected  from  among  the  bravest  of  the  young 
men,  train,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate  called 
paidonoinos.  The  lads  were  trained  in  running  and  wrestling,  in 
the  use  of  arms,  in  all  that  could  give  to  the  body  strength  and 
agility,  and  to  the  soul  courage  and  fortitude.  "  It  is  not  easy 
to  find,"  says  Xenophon,  "  men  better  formed  and  more  supple  in 
body  than  the  Spartans ;  they  exercise  with  equal  care  the  neck, 
the  arms,  and  the  legs.  They  wear  no  shoes ;  they  have  the 
same  clothing  winter  and  summer ;  for  their  bed  they  cut  rushes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas ;  and  they  have  but  little  food  given 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  obtain  by  violence  or  craft  that 
wherewith  to  satisfy  their  appetites."  It  is  strange  thus  to  see 
theft  taught  as  a  lesson ;  but,  with  the  common  ownership  which 
united  all  Spartans,  it  was  not  really  theft.  He  who  was  detected 
received  punishment,  not  as  guilty,  but  as  awkward.  In  war  they 
would  again  employ,  to  deceive   the  enemy,  the   ruses  whereby  in 
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childhood  they  had  obtained  the  desired  food.  A  Spartan  boy,  we 
are  told,  had  stolen  a  young  fox ;  seeing  a  person  approach,  he  hid 
the  animal  under  his  garment,  and  was  able  to  let  it  bite  and  tear 
his  flesh  without  betraying  himself  by  a  sign  or  outcry  of  pain.    To 


EXERCISES    OF    THE    EPHEBOI.^ 


harden  them  to  pain,  the  young  Spartans  were  subjected  to  severities 
such  as  the  American  Indians  trained  themselves  to  endure.  They 
were  scourged  before  the  altar  of  Artemis,  and  he  who  could  'best 

^  Vase-painting  from  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasenb.,  pi.  cclxxi.  1  and  2.  1.  Two  epheboi  are 
engaged  in  boxing ;  the  master,  at  the  right,  tries  to  separate  them  with  his  long  wand. 
Behind  him  another  approaches.  At  the  left,  one  is  picking  up  a  long  string.  2.  Two 
epheboi  are  wrestling  under  the  superintendence  of  a  judge.  At  the  left,  a  sack  is  hung  up. 
Behind  the  judge,  another,  with  his  garments  knotted  around  his  waist,  holds  a  pick  in  his 
hand.  He  is  perhaps  about  to  mark  out  a  place  for  his  companion  to  stand  and  throw  the 
javelin.  There  is  still  another  figure  on  the  cup,  which  is  not  rejjroduced  here,  resembling  the 
last  fiorure  at  the  left  in  the  other  section. 
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support  the  pain  merited  the  title  of  (BcDixovUiq^,  —  "  conqueror  of  the 
altar."     More  than  once  a  Spartan  lad  perished  under  the  rod  without 

a  cry  to  reveal  his  sufferings.^  With 
these  exercises  were  mingled  others 
of  a  very  different  kind.  The  boys 
were  taught  to  play  the  flute  and  the 
lyre,  to  sing  sacred  hymns  or  warlike 
songs.  Homer,  Tyrtaios,  and  all  mas- 
culine poetry  which  lifts  and  fortifies 
the  soul,  were  greatly  honored ;  but  the 
verses  of  Alkaios,  wlio  shamefullv  sang- 
of  his  flight  and  his  shield  left  behind 
to  the  enemy,  were  proscribed.  Next 
to  patriotism,  the  virtue  most  sedu- 
lously inculcated  was  respect  for  the 
aged.  Nothing  could  be  more  impor- 
tant than  this  in  a  State  where  almost 
all  the  magistrates  were  old  men,  and 
the  unwritten  law  was  spoken  by  the 
elders.  The  Spartans  regarded  it  as 
an  act  of  obedience  to  the  gods  when 
they  honored  one  whom  the  divinity 
had  judged  worthy  of  a  long  life. 
Once,  it  is  said,  in  the  theatre  in 
Athens  an  old  man  sought  a  place  to 
sit  down  in  the  crowd ;  repulsed  by 
some,  and  laughed  at  by  others,  he 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  when  a 
group  of  Spartan  deputies  who  chanced  to  be  present  at  once  stood 
up  and  beckoned  him  to  take  a  seat  with  them.     The  audience  broke 


MARBLE    STATUE.2 


1  This  seems  to  have  been  less  a  pedagogic  than  a  religious  custom,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias  (iii.  16,  10),  was  substituted  by  Lykourgos  for  the  human  sacrifices  offered  to 
Artemis,  fulfilling  the  command  to  sprinkle  her  altar  with  human  blood.  At  Alea,  in  Arkadia, 
in  the  temple  of  Dionysos,  women  were  scourged  during  the  ceremonies. 

^  Young  girl  of  Elis,  victorious  in  running.  ^Marble  statue  in  the  Vatican  (Mus.  Pio 
Clem.),  from  a  cast.  At  the  Herean  Games,  celebrated  by  the  women  of  Elis  in  honor  of 
Here,  the  young  girls,  divided  into  three  bands,  according  to  age,  strive  for  the  prize  of  run- 
ning. Pausanias,  from  whom  we  learn  this  (v.  IG,  2),  thus  describes  them:  "They  all  run 
witli  their  hair  loose  over  their  shoulders,  wearing  a  short  tunic  above  the  knee,  and  the  right 
shoulder  bare  to  the  breast.  .  .  .  The  victors  receive  olive-wreaths,  and  part  of  the  heifer 
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into  applause.      "I    see,"  said  the   old   man,  "that   the  Athenians 
know   what   is  noble,   but  only  the  Lacedcemonians   do  it." 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  youth  is  admitted  to  the  army,  and 
serves  either  at  home  or  abroad.  At  thirty  he  marries  and 
enters  upon  the  full  rights  of  the  citizen,  still,  however,  remaining 
subject  to  all  the  severity  of  Spartan  discipline.  At  sixty  his 
military  career  is  finished,  and  henceforth  he  is  occupied  with 
public  affairs  and  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the 
children. 

The  training  of  the  Spartan  girls  was  scarcely  less  severe.  In- 
stead of  condemning  them  to  a  sedentary  life  in  the  gynaikonitis, 
Lykourgos  committed  the  work  of  spinning  wool  and  preparing 
garments  to  the  female  slaves,^  and  took  care  that  the  daughters 
of  the  Spartan  race  should  be  trained  so  that  they  might  become 
in  future  life  the  mothers  of  robust  children.  He  established  for 
them,  as  for  the  other  sex,  gymnastic  exercises,  races,  wrestling 
matches,  whereby  they  were  made  healthy  and  strong.  They 
practised  these  exercises  in  public,  almost  without  other  clothing 
than  their  own  modesty,^  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  —  the  usual  age 
for  marriage.  Then  began  domestic  cares,  which  left  them  great 
liberty,  —  not  to  the  detriment  of  public  morals,  however,  for  they 
lived  under  the  eyes  of  all,  and  made  no  attempt  to  soften 
the  severe  austerity  of  Spartan  manners.  This  education,  improv- 
ing their  character,  long  gave  them  an  influence  envied  by  the 
other  women  of  Greece.  "  You  Spartan  women  are  the  only  ones 
who  rule  over  men,"  a  stranger  said  to  the  wife  of  Leonidas. 
"  We  are  the  only  ones,"  she  rejoined,  "  who  are  the  mothers  of 
men." 

Sparta  desired  to  be  to  her  children  the  one  beloved  object ; 
and   that    she   might   engross   all    affection,   she    destroyed   by   her 

sacrificed  to  Here  ;  moreover,  paintings  of  them  are  made  for  Here."  The  description  agrees 
exactly  with  the  figure  in  the  Vatican ;  further,  we  notice  that  the  tunic  is  girded  around  tlie 
waist  witli  a  wide  strophium.  The  palm  carved  on  the  trunk  which  serves  to  support  the 
figure  is  a  symbol  of  victory. 

^  Xenophon,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Republic  of  Lacedcemon,  1,  contrasts  the  education 
given  in  his  time  to  girls  in  Sparta  with  that  which  they  received  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece : 
"  They  eat  very  little  bread  or  highly  seasoned  food,  they  drink  no  wine,  and  work  at  spin- 
ning wool  and  at  makinfj  garments." 

2  Aristotle  says  that  in  his  time,  at  least,  this  was  a  very  light  garment  {Pol.,  ii.  6  ;  vol.  i. 
p.  511,  ed.  Didot). 
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laws  both  parental  and  conjugal  love.  It  was  disgraceful  for  a 
man  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  or  to  be  observed 
entering  or  leaving  her  apartment.^  Accordingly,  the  goddess  of 
love   was   banished    from   LacedjBmon.      It   is  true  there  was  one 


YOUNG    SPARTAN    GIKL.'^ 


temple  to  Aphrodite ;  but  the  goddess  was  armed,  not  with  her 
fascinations,  but  with  a  sword,  and  was  represented  sitting,  a  veil 
upon  her  head,  and  fetters  on  her  feet.^ 

Family  life  existed,  however,  in  Sparta,  as  it  did  throughout 
Greece  ;   every  family  had  its  hearth,  its  domestic  divinity,  and  its 

*  This  doubtless  applied  to  the  young  Spartan,  who  owed  his  entire  day  to  the  State  for 
military  exercises. 

2  Fragment  of  a  marble  bas-relief  discovered  in  Lakonia,  from  the  Mittheil.  d.  d.  archdol. 
Instit.  in  Allien,  vol.  viii.  (1883)  pi.  xvi.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  on  the  bas-relief  of 
Krysapha  (p.  395)  ;  it  is  an  offering  to  a  dead  hero,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  kantharos 
into  which  the  girl  pours  a  libation.  But  the  work  marks  a  very  evident  gain,  and  the  whole 
figure  has  a  grace  unusual  in  Spartan  bas-reliefs. 

^  Pausanias,  iii.  15,  11, 
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ancestral  tomb.^  The  Spartan  woman  was  treated  with  respect, 
and  she  often  showed,  in  the  best  days  of  Lacedaemon,  a  grandeur 
of  character  that  made  her  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Roman  matron. 
"  It  is  very  short,"  the  yomig  soldier  said  to  his  mother,  show- 
ing her  his  sword.  "  Go  one  step  nearer,"  she  replied.  Another 
matron,  giving  her  son  his  shield,  bade  him  return  with  it  or 
upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  "  Kill,  or  be  killed ;  but  let  there  be  no 
cowardice :  death  were  better."  Another  sends  her  eight  sons 
into  battle ;  all  are  killed.  She  sheds  not  a  tear,  but  says  : 
"  Sparta,   I  gave  them  that  they  might  die  for   thee." 

Lykourgos  desired  the  Spartans  to  have  an  austere  mode  of 
life,  —  no  luxury ;  and  to  this  end  he  gave  them  only  iron 
coinage,  which  foreign  nations  would 
not  receive,  and  in  which  even  a  small 
sum  was  so  heavy  that  it  must  be  trans- 
ported in  carts.^  But  though  the  city 
minted  no  gold  coin,^  she  received  it 
abundantly  when  she  became  a  power- 
ful State,  and  the  venality  of  Spartans 

has  left  many  instances  in  history.  As  Lykourgos  banished  lux- 
ury, so  he  banished  also  commerce,  which  brings  it  to  a  people. 
Foreigners  would  have  introduced  new  ideas,  and  accordingly 
they  were  forbidden  entrance  into  Sparta,  except  on  certain  days. 
Nor  could  a  Spartan  travel,  except  by  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  there  was  penalty  of  death  against  him  who  went 
to  live  in  a  foreign  country :  he  was   a  deserter. 

To  the  same  end  was  the  institution  of  meals  in  common,  at 
which  all  Spartans,  even  the  kings,  were  expected  to  be  present, 
under    penalty   of   losing   their   political    rights,    unless    the   absent 

^  See  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  propriete  a  Sparte  (Bull,  de  I'Academie  des  sc.  mor.,  1880, 
p.  645). 

^  Polybius,  vi.  40. 

8  This  prohibition  must  be  of  a  date  later  than  Lykourgos,  since  in  his  time  there  was  no 
coinage  in  Greece.  (See  below,  Chapter  XII.)  AthenfBus  (vi.  24)  relates,  following  Posido- 
nius,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  keep  silver  in  the  city,  and  that  all  the  precious  metal  belonging 
to  the  State  was  given  into  the  custody,  first  of  the  Arkadians,  and  later  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  Thorax,  one  of  Lysandros'  lieutenants,  was  condemned  to  death  because  gold  was 
found  in  his  possession  (Plutarch,  Lys.,  23). 

*  A  man's  head,  beardless  and  diademed,  right  profile.  Reverse  AA  (for  AAKEAAIMO- 
NIQN),  and  A  A,  initials  of  a  magistrate's  name.  Eagle  standing  at  the  right.  (Bronze  of  the 
Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,876.) 
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COIN   OF    SPAKTA.^' 


person  could  make  the  excuse  of  a  sacrifice,  or  of  a  prolonged  hunt, 
which  promised  a  present  for  the  common  table.  These  repasts 
{pheiditia)   were   sober ;  ^    each    man    furnished  an   equal    share    of 

barley-flour,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and  a 
small  contribution  for  the  purchase 
of  condiments  or  meat.  It  was  al- 
lowable to  add  game  taken  in  the 
chase,  or  jDortions  of  sacrifices.  The 
man  who  was  too  poor  to  furnish  his 
share  was  excluded  from  the  tables 
and  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  The  principal  dish  was 
the  black  broth  with  pork  (/xeXas  ^w/xo?).  All  were  present  at  these 
meals,  old  men  and  boys,  as  well  as  heads  of  families ;  conversa- 
tion was  animated,  noble  deeds  were  related  with  approval,  and 
shameful  actions  were  stigmatized.^ 

This  custom  maintained  among  the  Spartans  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  which  would  surprise  some  of  our  boldest  Utopians, 
who  are  so  apt  to  take  for  novelties  the  revival  of  superannu- 
ated customs.  This  one,  which  had  so  many  disadvantages,  had, 
however,  one  merit.  Those  who  sat  together  at  table  became 
soldiers  of  the  same  section  in  war,  so  that  each  man,  fighting 
under  the  eyes  of  his  comrades,  had  the  more  ardor  on  this 
account.* 

Every  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  chastise  any  other  citizen's 
children.  In  case  of  need  it  was  allowable  to  borrow  a  neigh- 
bor's slaves,  his  hunting-dogs,  and  his  horses,  on  condition  of  re- 
storing them  unharmed.     The  Spartans  even  carried  the  abnegation 


^  According  to  Athenaeus  (iv.  19),  some  persons  compensated  tlieraselves  for  the  frugality 
of  the  common  meal  by  returning  home  to  a  private  table.  The  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  eat  largely.  According  to  Thucydides  (iv.  16),  the  ration  of  a  Lacedasmonian  hoplite 
consisted  of  two  Attic  measures  of  barley-meal,  with  two  cups  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  meat. 
This  largely  exceeds  the  ration  of  the  French  soldier.  The  Spartans,  requiring  more  from 
personal  strength  than  modern  nations  do,  ate  in  proportion.  Like  the  Homeric  heroes,  they 
took  their  repasts  seated.  [The  measure  of  meal  was  the  ckoinix,  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  li,  2,  and  4  pints  ;  the  cup  of  wine,  the  kotj/le,  is  nearly  a  half  pint.  —  Ed.] 

2  E^OPQN.  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile.  Reverse  AA  (for  AAKEAAIMO- 
NIQN.)  Artemis  holding  a  torch,  advancing,  her  dog  running  beside  her.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  a  laurel-wreath.     (Bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,890.) 

^  Common  repasts  were  usual  not  only  in  Krete,  but  at  Megara,  Corinth,  and  among  the 
CEnotrians  in  Italy. 

*  Dionysius,  ii.  23. 
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of  the  proprietor  to  results  which  Xenophon  admires  much,  but 
which  are  singularly  repugnant  to  our  ideas  as  to  the  sacredness 
ot"  family  ties.^ 

Outside  of  war  and  the  military  exercises  whereby  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  war,  the  Spartan  had  no  other  occupation  than 
the  chase,  and  conversation  in  public  places  where  he  accustomed 
himself  to  that  brief  and  sententious  manner  of  speaking  which 
we  call  laconic.  At  the  common  meal,  however,  men  made 
amends  for   this  studied    reserve  ;    the   conversation  was    extremely 


COOK    BEFORE    HIS    OVEN.^ 

free,  but  it  was  expected  nothing  that  was  said  there  should  be 
repeated  outside.  The  presiding  officer  at  the  tables  often  reminded 
the  guests  of  their  duty  in  this  respect. 

His  duties  towards  the  country  being  performed,  as  the  Spar- 
tan despises  labor  of  the  hands  and  all  forms  of  trade,  as  he 
cares  neither  for  philosophy  nor  the  arts  nor  literature, — although 
he  was  indeed  taught  a  little  poetry  and  some  very  simple 
music,^  —  he  enjoys  that  idleness  which  seems  to  him  the  appa- 
nage of  the  man  of  free  condition.  It  is  said  that  a  Spartan, 
on    one    occasion    at   Athens,  learned   that   an  Athenian    had    just 


^  Ei'  ye  fxevroi  (TVfi^air]  yepuim  veav  ex""  ■  ■  ■  rco  Trpea-^vrrj  ino'i-qarev,  ottoiov  tivSpos  aapa  re 
Koi  '^vxrjv  ayaadeii),  tovtop  enayopeva)  TfKvo7roirj(Ta(r6ni  .  .  .  Kal  tovtco  vofiov  inolrjcrfv,  rjuriva 
{(iv)  fVTfKVov  KM  yfvvalav  6pa>T),  Treiaavra  tov  k'xovTa  tK  ravrrji  TeKVonoLi'ia-dai  {Ilepublic  oj 
Lacedcemon,  1,  679,  ed.  Didot). 

2  Group  in  terra-cotta  from  Tanagra  (Museum  of  the  Louvre).  Cf.  O.  Rayet,  Monuments 
de  Part  antique,  iv.,  xiii. 

3  They  openly  disidained  the  sciences,  and  in  general  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
could  rarely  count  (Isocr.,  Panath. ;  Plato,  The  Jirst  Hippias.) 
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been  fined  for  idleness.  He  was  greatly  astonished,  and  was  very 
curious  to  see  the  man  who  was  punished  for  having  manifested 
this  just  disdain  of  servile  labor. 

This    monotony  of  life  was  one   of    the  causes  why    the    Spar- 
tans  never    possessed   that    supple,    ingenious,    bold   mind,  full    of 

resources  and  quickly  familiarizing 
itself  with  the  unknown,  which  the 
Athenians  owed  to  a  harmonious  union 
of  physical  exercises  and  intellectual 
culture.  Aristotle  thinks  them  rude, 
Isokrates  narrowly  escapes  calling 
them  Barbarians,^  and  their  history 
shows  them  extremely  superstitious. 
This  was  true  of  many  others ;  but 
they  carried  this  tendency  to  an  ex- 
cess, —  a  very  unfortunate  character 
for  the  wise  regulation  of  life,  since 
it  is  wisdom  left  to  accident,  and  the 
submission  of  the  will  to  pretended 
supernatural  powers.  They  were  easily 
confused.  This  is  to  be  noted  even 
in  war :  a  siege,  the  ocean,  anything 
to  which  they  are  unused,  throws 
them  into  disorder.  At  Plataia  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  until  the  Athe- 
nians had  forced  the  intrenchments 
of  Mardonios  ;  the  sieges  which  they  undertook  are  of  Homeric 
length,  as  Eira  and  Ithome. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Spartans  was  the  admiration 
of  very  competent  judges  among  the  ancients,  such  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon.  A  rigorous  discipline,  fortified  by  the  senti- 
ment of  honor ;  a  gradation  of  officers  which,  unbroken  from  the 
king  down  to  the  file-leader,  secured  regularity  of  movements ; 
a   military    organization   with    a   cohesion    which   only   the    sacred 


HUNTING    SCENE.2 


^  Aristotle,  Politics,  passim  ;  and  Isokrates,  Paneg.,  209. 

2  Bronze  plaque,  discovered  in  Krete,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Two 
hunters,  one  of  whom  has  his  bow  in  his  hand,  are  disputing  about  a  deer.  The  two  fig- 
ures, very  archaic  in  style,  resemble  the  most  ancient  vase-paintings.  Cf.  IMilchhofer,  Die 
Anfdnge  der  Kunst  in  Griechenland,  pp.  108  et  seq. 
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battalion  of  the  Thebans  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had  in  a 
higher  degree ;  and,  lastly,  the  imposing  aspect  of  these  noble- 
looking  soldiers  with  grave  and  settled  faces,  these  ranks  bristling 
with  spears,  these  scarlet  mantles  which  the  men  wore,  the  glit- 
ter of  their  brazen  helmets  and  shields,  and  their  advance  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,  with  a  step  which,  whether  slow  or  hurried, 
nothing  could  arrest,  —  all  this  wrings  from  Xenophon  a  cry  of 
enthusiasm :  '''  It  would  seem  that  no  country  has  produced  sol- 
diers but  Sparta,  so  completely  is  the  military  art  in  its  infancy 
among  other  nations."  Other  States  indeed  had  citizens  who, 
on  occasion,  became  soldiers ;  but  Sparta  alone  possessed  what 
we  should  call  a  regular  army ;  and  it  would  have  made  con- 
quest of  entire  Greece  had  that  ambition  which  Sparta  con- 
ceived after  Aigospotamoi,  been  formed  by  her  after  Marathon. 
Plato  says  of  Sparta  that  it  is  the  camp  of  an  army  rather  than 
a  city. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  maintained  that  Lykourgos  sought  to 
moderate  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  that  he  forbade  them 
to  make  war  during  certain  religious  festivals,  and  that  he  estab- 
lished sacred  truces.  He  gave  them  at  least  sagacious  maxims 
as  to  their  wars ;  for  instance :  "  Do  not  make  war  upon  the  same 
people  too  long,"  lest  you  teach  them  your  own  methods.  "  Do 
not  pursue  the  vanquished  enemy  too  far :  "  it  is  base,  and  some- 
times dangerous.  "  Do  not  plunder  the  dead  before  the  battle 
is  over  :  "  this  is  imprudent. 

The  constitution  of  Lykourgos  was  especially  adapted  to  make 
heroes,  and  it  made  them.  To  serve  his  country  and  die  for  her, 
this  was  the  Spartan's  chief  ambition.  "  Victory  or  death  ! "  was 
their  war-cry ;  honor,  their  supreme  law. 

"  That  most  to  be  admired  in  Lykourgos,"  says  Xenophon,  "  is,  that  he 
was  able  to  make  a  noble  death  seem  preferable  to  a  dishonored  life.  This 
great  lawgiver  provided  for  the  happiness  of  the  brave  man,  and  devoted 
the  coward  to  infamy.  Li  other  States  where  a  man  is  a  coward,  nothing 
more  is  done  than  to  call  him  so ;  he  still  shares  with  the  brave  man  in  the 
public  deliberations,  he  sits  beside  him,  he  wrestles  with  him  in  the  games. 
At  Sparta  men  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  coward,  to  touch 
his  weapons  or  his  hand ;  in  the  games  neither  party  will  receive  him.  He 
has  the  lowest  place  at  the  dances  and  the  dramatic  representations,  in  the 
street  he  is  pushed  aside  by  younger  men.     His  daughters  share  in  his  dis- 
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grace ;  they  are  excluded  from  public  feasts,  and  can  obtain  no  husbands. 
Clad  in  rags,  obliged  to  wear  his  beard  shaven  on  one  side,  he  is  struck  with 
impunity,  —  unless,  indeed,  all  men  scorn  to  touch  him.  After  this,  can  we 
wonder  that,  at  Sparta,  men  prefer  death  to  a  life  condemned  to  opprobrium 
and  infamy  ?  " 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  Sparta  must  be  mentioned,  —  the  city 
had  no  walls.  Full  of  confidence  in  their  own  courage  and  of  con- 
tempt for  their  subjects,  the  Spartans   did   not   think   it   necessary 


SCENE   OF    COMBAT. 1 


to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  hills  which  were  their  natural  defence. 
Fortifications,  moreover,  would  have  enclosed  but  a  little  space,  — 
would  have  separated  a  part  of  the  people  from  the  others,  and 
might  have  impaired  the  general  equality.  The  ramparts  of  Sparta 
were   the   Taygetos,  the   Arkadian   mountains,   the    sea,   and,   most 


^  Fragment  of  a  vase  of  terra-cotta  discovered  at  Magoula  in  Lakonia,  and  obtained  by 
Ph.  Le  Bas ;  from  Le  Bas,  Voyage  arclicologique,  Monuments  figures,  pi.  1 05  (Revue  arche'ologique, 
1844,  p.  722).  Four  warriors  are  fighting  around  a  corpse  extended  on  the  ground  at  their 
feet.  Those  who  occupy  the  centre  are  figliting  with  spears  ;  one  is  armed  with  a  round  shield, 
the  other,  with  an  oval  one,  cut  out  on  each  side.  Behind  the  warrior  on  the  left  is  an  archer. 
Like  the  bronze  plaque  described  above,  this  fragment  of  very  archaic  style  resembles  the 
most  ancient  vase-paintings.  This  also  is  the  case  with  the  little  bronze  statuette  represented 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Cf.  Mittheilungen  d.  d.  archaol.  Instit.  in  Athen,  vol.  ii.  (1877) 
p.  318,  No.  19. 
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of  all,  —  which  the  poet  prefers  to  walls,  however  solid,  —  valiant 
breasts.     The  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  this  judgment. 

It  was  not  without  storms  that  Lykourgos  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  constitution.  At  his  proposal  to  introduce  frugality  by  public 
meals,  the  rich,  already  accustomed  to  luxury  and  intemperance, 
made  a  sedition  and  endeavored  to  stone  him.  They  pursued  him 
into  a  temple ;  he  was  wounded,  and  had  one  eye  destroyed. 
Patriotism,  however,  and  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  these  dis- 
sensions would  bring  upon  the  city  gained  the  day,  and  the  laws 
were  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  after  having  seen  his  laws  adopted,  Lykourgos 
obtained  an  oath  from  the  kings,  the  senators,  and  all  the  citizens 
that  nothing  should  be  changed  during  his  absence ;  and  upon 
this,  departed  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  Pythia  made 
reply  that  Sparta  should  eclipse  the  renown  of  all  other  States, 
so  long  as  she  preserved  his  laws.  The  lawgiver  sent  this  message 
to  Sparta,  again  offered  sacrifice,  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  and 
his  son,  and,  to  hold  his  fellow-citizens  forever  bound  by  the  oath 
they  had  taken,  suffered  himself  to  die  of  hunger. 

The  best  commentary  on  this  system  of  laws  is  the  history  of 

Sparta ;  as  we  read  it  we  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Lykourgos 
—  and  under  his  name  I  unite  all 

the    laws   mentioned    above,    with-  /w^^^^^ 

out  investigating  whether  they  are  a/\m^^  "^ 

all  due  to  him — Lykourgos  mani-  IWivS^®  // 

fested    rare    sagacity    in    his    plans  x>^^^^ 
to    render   Sparta    immutable,    and 

...  IT*  COIN   OF    SPARTA.l 

her    constitution     immortal.       But 

there  is  a  great  enemy  of  all  things  in  this  world  which  aspire  to 
be  eternal,  —  the  bald-headed,  white-bearded  old  man  whom  anti- 
quity armed  with  a  scythe.  Neither  legislators  nor  poets  take  him 
into  account ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  built 
an  edifice  more  durable  than  brass :  Time  moves  on,  and  all  that 
they  have  done  falls  into  ruin.     Sparta  braved  him  for  centuries, 

^  Bearded  head  of  Ilerakles  with  the  lion's  skin,  right  profile.  Reverse,  AAKEAAIM0NI12N. 
Two  amphoras,  standing,  around  each  of  which  a  serpent  is  entwined ;  in  the  field,  two  mono- 
grams.    (Bronze  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Xo.  1,908.) 
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but  by  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  her  citizens,  whom  she  held 
under  the  severest  discipline.  Sparta  lasted  long,  but  never  truly 
lived.  As  soon  as  that  constitution,  inflexible,  and  in  certain 
respects  immoral,  which  was  established  outside  of  the  habitual 
conditions  under  which  communities  exist,  was  impaired,  her 
decline  was  rapid,  irrevocable. 

Lykourgos  had  endeavored  to  fix  the  condition  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  land,  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  citizens ;  ajid  at  the 
last,  there  was  no  State  where  the  land  more  continually  changed 
owners,  where  the  condition  of  the  citizens  was  more  diverse,  and 
the  number  of  them  more  reduced.^ 

He  had  singularly  impaired  the  rights  of  private  ownership, 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  State ;  and  Aristotle  says :  "  At 
Sparta  the  State  is  poor,  the  individual  rich  and  avaricious." 

He  had  despised  the  laws  of  Nature  in  the  destiny  and  education 
of  women ;  and  Aristotle,  accusing  the  Spartan  women  of  immoral- 
ity, of  greed,  and  even  of  cowardice,  sees  in  their  misconduct  one 
of  the  causes'  of  the  fall  of  Sparta. 

He  placed  the  Helots  under  a  rule  of  terror;  they  in  turn 
caused  their  masters  endless  alarms. 

He  prohibited  long  wars,  but  he  had  rendered  war  attractive, 
by  freeing  the  soldier  from  the  severe  rules  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zen ;    and  it  was  by  war  and  by  victory  that  his  State  perished. 

He  deprived  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  liberty  of  action ;  to  each 
moment  of  their  lives  he  assigned  its  employ ;  and  Sparta,  becom- 
ing a  revolutionary  city,  perished  for  lack  of  men  :   oXiyavhpia} 

He   had   proscribed   the    precious   metals   in    order   to  proscribe 

^  The  acquisition  of  territory  resulting  from  successful  wars  gave  the  Spartans  other  lands 
than  the  domain  originally  allotted  to  each ;  this  property,  not  being  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  first  allotment,  could  no  doubt  be  distributed  by  fathers  among  their  younger  sons,  or 
given  or  sold  to  others.  In  this  way  came  about  a  concentration  of  landed  property,  which, 
combining  with  other  causes,  enriched  some  and  impoverished  others.  From  the  time  of 
Tyrtaios  there  were  in  Sparta  rich  and  poor  (Aristotle,  Pol.,  v.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  573  ;  also  Ilerodo- 
tos,  vii.  134 ;  and  Thucydides,  i.  6).  Leichas,  who  kept  open  table  for  strangers  attending  the 
festivals,  in  420  b.  c.  had  a  chariot  in  the  Olympic  races ;  and  we  know  that  only  the  rich  could 
afford  this  extravagance  (Thucydides,  v.  49). 

2  Aristotle  {Pol.,  ii.  6)  says  of  Sparta.  aTrwXero  8ia  ttjv  o'KiyavdpcoTrinv,  and  Xenophon, 
Hellen.,  iii.  3;  Slate  oj" Laced.,  1  :  fj  'EirdpTTj  twu  oXiyavdpconoTaTatv  TroAeaji'  oocra.  This  lack  of 
men  was  not  true  of  the  entire  population,  but  of  the  citizens  pleno  Jure.  At  a  period  when 
they  were  extremely  reduced  in  number,  the  Aitolians  carried  off  from  Lakonia  at  one  time 
fifty  thousand  slaves. 


^1/ 
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corruption ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece,  after  the  Median  wars,  was 
venality  so  ordinary  and  so  shameless. 

He  banished  the  arts,^  except  for  his  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amyklai :  in  this  he  succeeded.  Pausanias  mentions  indeed  fifty 
temples  in  Lacedsemon,  but  of  these  not  one  stone  remains.  Not 
art,  but  a  rustic  piety  constructed  them.  Apart  from  a  certain 
taste  for  music,  dancing,  and  a  severe  form  of  poetry,  Sparta 
remains  a  barbaric  city  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  a  dark  point  in 
the  light :  she  did  not  even  know  well  her  one  art,  the  art  of  war ; 
at  least  she  always  remained  ignorant  of  certain  portions  of  it. 

Aristotle  says  that,  made  for  war,  Sparta  rusted  in  time  of 
peace  like  an  unused  sword  in  its  scabbard.  All  her  institutions 
taught  her  to  fight ;  none  to  live  the  life  of  the  mind.  With  her 
savage  and  selfish  valor  she  could  gratify  her  children's  pride  and 
win  the  praises  of  those  who  admire  strength  and  success ;  but 
what  did  she  do  for  the  world  ?  A  machine  of  war,  good  in 
destroying,  incapable  of  production,  what  did  she  leave  behind 
her  ?  Not  an  artist,  not  a  man  of  genius,  not  even  a  ruin  that 
bears  her  name,  so  entirely  is  she  dead,  as  Thucydides  predicted ;  ^ 
while  Athens,  calunmiated  by  the  rhetoricians  of  all  ages,  still 
shows  the  splendid  ruins  of  her  temples,  whence  modern  art  in  the 
two  worlds  derives  inspiration,  as  modern  civilization  derives  eter- 
nal beauty  from  her  poets  and  her  philosophers. 

To  conclude,  —  and  it  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
history,  —  vainly    did  Lykourgos   decree  for  Sparta   an    equality  of 

« 

^  Or  at  least  he  forbade  them  to  the  Spartans;  but  artists  were  sometimes  called  in  from 
abroad.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Bathykles,  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maiander,  carved 
the  colossal  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyklai.  The  artist  made  no  change  in  the  curious  statue  of 
the  god,  a  sort  of  bronze  pillar,  having  a  bead  and  arms  and  feet ;  but  he  decorated  the  throne 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs  which  are  described  by  Pausanias  (iii.  18,  6).  Later,  in  memory 
of  the  great  victory  at  Aigospotamoi,  Aristandros,  probably  the  father  of  Skopas,  represented, 
in  the  same  temple,  Sparta  under  the  figure  of  a  girl  playing  on  tlie  lyre  {Id.,  ibid.,  5).  The 
restoration  of  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyklai  (p.  471)  is  that  made  by  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  in  his  Jupiter  olympien,  pi.  vi.  p.  196;  pi.  vii.  p.  210.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  par- 
ticularly difficult,  and  it  is  not  singular  that  the  interpretation  of  the  same  text  of  Pausanias  by 
Quatremere,  and  by  Theod.  Pyl  in  the  ArchUologische  Zeitung  (1852),  pi.  xliii.  and  p.  465, 
should  give  rise  to  difEering  restorations.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  statue  resembled 
a  bronze  pillar ;  of  the  body,  only  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  were  visible ;  it  was,  moreover,  not 
the  work  of  Bathykles ;  and  it  stood  upon  the  tomb  (shaped  like  an  altar)  of  Ilyakinthos.  On 
these  points  Quatremfere  de  Quincy  and  Pyl  agree ;  their  differences  concern  the  throne. 

2  Hist.,  i.  10. 
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possessions :  a  thing  contrary  to  all  natural  and  social  conditions* 
for  nowhere  in  Greece  were  social  inequalities  greater.^  But  of 
his  discipline   a  part  long  remained  ;   and  it  was  this  which  gave 

Lacedoemon  its  power  and  re- 
nown, for  this  singular  social 
institution  struck  other  nations 
with  astonishment. 

The  Spartans  al'so  set  a  grand 
example    of   sobriety   and    con- 
tempt for  the  passions,  for  pain 
and  death.     They  knew  how  to 
obev  and  how  to  die.     To  them 
law  was,  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful   words    of    Pindar    and    of 
Montaigne,  '*  the  queen  and  em- 
press of  the  world."  "    And  fur- 
ther let  us  acknowledge  a  vir- 
tue which    does  them  honor,  — 
respect    for    those    upon    whose 
head    years    have     placed    the 
crown  of  white  hair. 
The  aristocratic  Boiotian  poet, 
who,    like    another   Dorian,    Theognis    of   Megara,    hated   the   vul- 
gar  crowd,    admired   the    city    "  where   reigned   under  their  hered- 
itary  kings  the  wisdom   of  old   men  and  the  lances  of  the  young, 

1  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  chap.  vii.  ad  Jin. 

2  No/ios  6  navTOiv  ^aaiXevs  Bvarav  re  Ka'i  adavarcov  (F'mdav,  fragm.  151,  edit.  Bockli).  Cf. 
Herodotos,  iii.  38.  The  Digest  (i.  3,  2)  attributes  this  expression  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippos. 
Montaigne  (I.  xxii.)  calls  the  law :  La  royne  et  emperiere  dii  monde.  Sparta,  which  we  judge 
so  severely,  feeling  that  every  nation  is  responsible  towards  humanity,  has  had  its  warm 
defenders'  Barthelemy,  in  the  Anacliarsis,  has  collected  the  favorable  opinions.  All  the 
enemies  of  Athens  and  a  democratic  government  are  partisans  of  Sparta,  —  Thucydides,  whom 
Athens  punished  with  a  merited  exile:  Xenophon,  so  odiously  partial  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption  ;  Plato,  sublime  dreamer,  whose  republic  is  even  more  impossil)le  than  that  of  Lykour- 
gos ;  Isokrates,  the  Macedonian  rhetorician ;  and  others.  Those  who  count  Aristotle  among 
the  admirers  of  Sparta  cannot  have  read  his  Politics,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  Plato  himself  in 
book  vii.  of  his  Republic  is  very  severe  upon  the  enthusiastic  panegyrists  of  Lykourgos. 

3  Bronze  statuette  discovered  at  Dodona,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin;  from  a  photo- 
graph. The  right  arm,  lifted,  held  a  lance ;  with  the  left  the  warrior  protects  himself  with 
a  shield  of  the  Boiotian  pattern.  The  statuette  strikingly  resembles  the  warriors  on  the 
pediments  of  Aigina,  to  be  given  later.  Like  them,  it  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c. 
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the  choirs  of  the  Muse  and  a  sweet  harmony."  Simonides  recog- 
nized more  truly  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of  Sparta ;  he  calls 
Lacedasmon  "  the  city  which  conquers  men "  (Sa/xacrt/x^poro?).^ 
This  empire  over  oneself  always  gives  control  over  others,  and 
both  the  Spartans  long  possessed. 

^  Plutarch,  Ages.,  1. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

CONQUESTS   OF  SPAETA  BEFORE  THE  MEDIAN  WAES   (743-490 E.G.). 
L  — First  Messenian  War  (743-723).^ 

nrpACH  people  receives  from  the  soil  which  bears  it,  from  its 
-*-^  national  traditions,  and  from  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
its  historical  development  goes  on,  a  character  of  its  own.  So 
long  as  it  remains  faithful  to  this  character,  and  moves  forward 
in  the  paths  naturally  open  to  it,  it  is  strong ;  for  it  obeys  in- 
fluences which  render  its  life  regular  and  powerful,  when  they 
unite  in  harmonious  combination,  but  disturb  and  exhaust  it 
when  they  strive  one  against  another.  In  this  latter  case,  every 
effort  to  eliminate  the  contrary  elements  and  restore  a  people  to 
its  early  path,  restores  to  it  also  its  early  strength.  This  Avas 
done  by  Lykourgos  at  Sparta.  Faithless  to  old  institutions  and 
customs  born  of  the  soil  like  the  soldiers  of  Kadmos,  the  State 
was  perishing  in  anarchy.  As  soon  as  Lykourgos  had  revived  the 
ancient  spirit,  prosperity  returned  to  the  country. 

The  Spartans  at  first  were  busied  in  subjugating  those  of  the 
Lakonians  who  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  or  had  set  themselves 
free.  Under  Teleklos  and  his  son  Alkamenes  the  inhabitants  of 
Aigys  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  those  of  Pharis,  Geronthrai, 
and  Amyklai  escaped  from  the  Peloponnesos  and  passed  over  into 
Italy,    and    Helos    was    completely    overthrown    (860-815  ?).      At 

1  The  date  at  which  the  First  Messenian  War  began  is  given  by  Pausanias,  and  it  has 
been  understood  to  last  twenty  years.  Almost  all  our  information  relative  to  these  wars 
is  derived  from  that  author,  who  followed,  as  to  the  First  War,  the  rhetorician  jNIyron  of 
Priene,  an  unknown^ writer  who  lived  five  centuries  later  than  the  events  he  narrates ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  a  poem  in  honor  of  Aristomenes,  written  in  the  fourth  century 
B.  c.  by  Rhianos  of  Krete.  Hence  the  character  of  the  marvellous  which  prevails  in  this 
history,  which  is  really  only  a  legend,  where  truth  and  falsehood  cannot  be  distinguished. 
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this  period  Charilaos,  the  nephew  of  Lykourgos,  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos  and  attacked  Tegea,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  an 
oracle  :  "  I  will  give  thee  Tegea  to  dance  on  with  beating  of  the 
feet,  and    a    fair   plain   to    measure    out  by  the   rod."     The  oracle 


BRIDGE    OVER    THE    PAMISOS.^ 


was  fulfilled  disastrously :  Charilaos  was  made  prisoner,  the 
Spartans  were  loaded  with  the  fetters  they  had  brought,  and 
were  obliged  to  measure  the  fields  of  Tegea  with  a  rod,  that  they 
might  cultivate  them  for  the  victors. 

This  reverse  turned  the  martial  ardor  of  the  Spartans  in  an- 
other direction.  Mount  Taygetos,  which  near  Sparta  rises  to  a 
height  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  feet,  is  an  almost  unbroken 

1  From  the  Expedition  de  Morce,  Antiquites,  vol.  i.  pi.  48,  and  p.  47.  The  foundations 
of  the  present  bridge  are  in  part  ancient ;  they  are  of  the  same  character  and  belong  to 
the  same  epoch  with  the  walls  of  Messenia.  This  singular  bridge  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pamisos  and  a  smaller  stream,  and  consists  of  three  branches  meeting  in  a 
common  centre,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  roads  through  the  plain. 
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COIN    OF    MESSEKIA.^ 


wall,  seventy  miles  in  length,  of  nearly  equal  height  the  whole 
distance,  with  an  abrupt  descent  on  the  east,  and  gentle  slopes  on 
the  west.     Beyond  this  rocky  wall   there   was   a   country  almost  as 

extensive  and  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  Lakonia,  —  moun- 
tains less  wild,  plains  more 
fertile,  that  ^  of  Stenyklaros 
especially,  traversed  by  the 
limpid  Pamisos,  and  Makaria, 
called  "the  Blessed,"  which 
slopes  towards  the  Messenian 
Gulf.  The  Herakleids  had  occupied  this  country  at  the  same  time 
with  Lakonia.  While  the  band  of  Aristodemos  were  advancing 
up  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  Kresphon- 
tes  made  alliance  with  the  Arkadians, 
married  the  daughter  of  their  king,  and, 
supported  by  this  people,  entered  Messe- 
nia  with  his  Dorians  and  settled  in  Steny- 
klaros. This  story  was  too  simple  for 
legend.  To  explain  the  hostility  of  Spartans  and  Messenians,  it  was 
related  that  after  the  joint  conquest  of  the  two  countries,  Kres- 
phontes  by  fraud  obtained  Messenia,  much  more  fertile  and  rich 
than  Lakonia,  which  he  caused  to  fall  by  lot  to  his  two  nephews, 
Prokles  and  Eurysthenes.  The  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  placed 
on  the  boundary  between  Messenia  and  Lakonia,  recalled  to  the 
two  States  their  frateimal  orig:in. 

After  a  time  the  kindness  that  Kresphontes  showed  towards 
the  people  of  the  country  offended  the  Dorians  ;  they  made  an 
insurrection,  and  killed  him  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  boy 
Aipytos,  who,  when  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  was  restored 
to  the  throne  by  the  Arkadians,  assisted  by  the  other  Dorian 
kings.  Aipytos  punished  his  father's  murderers,  and  acquired 
so   great   renown    that    his  descendants,  laying  aside    the  name   of 


COIN    OF    MOTHONE.2 


^  Coin  of  the  Messenians  in  genere.  Head  of  Demeter  crowned  witli  wheat-ears,  right 
profile ;  in  the  field  2Q,  initials  of  a  map;i strata's  name.  Reverse,  ME22ANIQN.  AEQN.  AI 
(initials  of  a  magistrate's  name).  Zens  Ithomatas  standing,  hurling  the  thunderbolt  with  his 
right  hand,  and  holding  an  eagle  on  the  left.     Before  him  a  tripod.     (Tetradrachm.) 

2  Warrior  fighting.  Reverse,  MO.  (Bronze;  No.  1,791  of  the  Collection  de  Luynes,  in 
the  Cabinet  de  France.) 
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Herakleids,  called  themselves  Aipytids  instead.  They  continued 
his  policy,  gentle  towards  the  vanquished,  lovers  of  peace,  devout 
towards  the  gods,  and  turning  the  attention  of  their  people  to 
industry  and  trade,  one  of  thenj  built  a  seaport,  Mothone.  An 
ancient  alliance   between   the   Arkadians   and  the   men  of  Messenia 


VALLKY    OF    THP:    NEDA. 


seems  to  have  existed,  and  the  latter  by  degrees  lost  much  of 
their  Dorian  character ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  hatred  borne  them  by 
the  Herakleids  of  Lacedsemon.  Five  generations  later,  some  Lace- 
daemonian maidens,  being  present  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Lim- 
natis,  were  outraged  by  a  party  of   Messenians,  and  Teleklos,  the 

'  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxvii.  S20. 
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Spartan  king,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  protect  them.  This  is 
the  Spartan  story.  The  Messenians  asserted  that  these  so-called 
Spartan  maidens  were  beardless  youths  in  disguise,  who  had 
weapons  under  their  garments,  and  had  the  intention  of  killing 
the  most  important  men  among  the  Messenians  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  festival,  and  seizing  upon  their  country. 

In  the  following  generation  there  was  another  quarrel.  A  Mes- 
senian  of  importance,  Polychares,  whose  cattle  had  been  stolen  and 
sold  by  a  Spartan  in  whose  pastures  they  were  feeding  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement,  and  whose  son  had  afterwards  been  murdered 
by  the  same  individual,  came  to  Sparta  to  claim  redress.  Ob- 
taining no  satisfaction  from  the  authorities,  he  gave  way  to  his 
anger,  and  attempted  to  kill  every  Spartan  whom  he  met.  Upon 
this  Sparta  demanded  that  Polychares  should  be  given  up,  and 
being  refused,  threatened  war ;  while  the  Messenians  offered  to 
appeal  either  to  the  Amphiktyons  of  Argos  or  to  the  Areiopagos 
at  Athens.  To  neither  of  these  propositions  would  the  Spartans 
agree,  and  they  treacherously  began  war,  without  any  previous 
proclamation  by  a  herald.  B}^  a  night-attack  they  captured  the 
town  of  Ampheia,  which  was  open  and  ungarrisoned,  and  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  even  those  who  were  sitting 
as  suppliants  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  town,  situated  on 
a  spur  of  Mount  Taygetos,  above  the  plain,  being  near  the  frontier 
and  well  supplied  with  water,  gave  the  Spartans  a  very  convenient 
base   for  future   operations  (745  b.  c). 

The  first  three  years  of  the  war  were  spent  in  skirmishes  and 
plundering  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  while  Euphaes, 
the  Messenian  king,  was  training  his  people,  whom  a  long  peace 
had  rendered  unwarlike.  In  the  fourth  year  a  great  battle  took 
place.  In  numbers  and  skill  the  two  sides  were  nearly  equal,  and 
at  nightfall  the  battle  was  still  indecisive.  Meanwhile  the  slaves 
of  the  Messenians,  who  had  followed  the  army  with  wood  and  all 
things  necessary  for  intrenching  a  camp,  had  fortified  the  rear  and 
flanks  of  the-  arm}^  with  stockades,  and  during  the  night  they  also 
fortified  the  front  of  the  camp.  Thus  when  morning  dawned,  the 
Spartans  found  themselves  opposed  to  an  intrenched  enemy;  and 
as  they  had  no  siege  machines,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
campaign   and   return   home. 
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The  following  year  another  indecisive  battle  took  place  ;  and  so 
the  war  dragged  on,  —  very  disastrous,  however,  to  the  Messenians, 
who  were  ruined  by  the  expense  of  keeping  their  towns  garrisoned, 
while  their  slaves  constantly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Famine,  and 
then  a  pestilence,  wasted  them.  After  deliberation  they  decided  to 
abandon  their  towns  in  the  interior  and  retire  to  the  great  natural 
fortress.  Mount  Ithome  (forty-tive  hundred  feet  in  height),  —  an  iso- 


MOUNT    ITHOME. 1 


lated  mass  commanding  the  lower  plain.  They  also  decided  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Delphi.  The  oracle  replied  that  the  Messenians  must 
sacrifice  by  night  to  the  gods  below  a  maiden  selected  by  lot  from 
the  family  of  the  Aipytids,  or  if  this  means  failed  to  obtain  a  vic- 
tim, then  any  one  who  might  be  offered  voluntarily.  The  lot,  being 
drawn,  fell  on  a  daughter  of  Lykiskos.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  seers 
declared  that  the  girl  did  not  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions,  being  an 
adopted  child  ;  and  Lykiskos,  without  waiting  to  see  if  she  were  saved 
by  this  excuse,  made  his  escape  to  Sparta,  taking  her  with  him.  An- 
other of  the  Aipytids,  Aristodemos,  a  very  eminent  man,  and  especially 

1  From  Le  Bas,  Voyaqe  archeologique,  Itineraire,  pi.  xix.     In  the  foreground,  the  wall  of 
Messenia;  behind,  Mount  Ithonn-;  at  the  right,  the  sea. 
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distinguished  in  war,  offered  his  own  daughter.  But  the  girl  had 
been  betrothed  to  a  young  Messenian,  and  he  would  not  give  her  up. 
Failing  to  persuade  her  father,  the  lover  then  declared  in  the  assem- 
bly that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemos  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  oracle,  since  she  was  no  longer  a  maiden,  but  had  become  secretly 
his  wife.  The  assertion  was  false ;  but  doubly  exasperated  at  it,  and 
filled  with  fury  at  what  he  deemed  his  daughter's  dishonor,  Aristode- 
mos slew  her  upon  the  spot.  Upon  this  the  diviners  called  for 
another  victim,  since  though  Aristodemos  had  indeed  killed  his  daugh- 
ter, he  had  not  sacrificed  her  to  the  infernal  gods,  as  the  Pythia  had 
ordered.  A  great  tumult  arose,  and  the  Messenians  were  about  to 
kill  the  girl's  lover,  as  he  had  caused  Aristodemos  to  commit  a 
useless  crime  and  had  endangered  the  community.  But  at  this  the 
king  interposed,  and  persuaded  them  that  what  had  been  done  was 
sufficient;  and  as  all  the  Aipytides  agreed  with  him,  each  being 
anxious  lest  his  own  daughter  might  be  the  next  victim,  the  Mes- 
senians listened  to  their  king  and  let  the  matter  drop.  Mean- 
while the  Spartans  were  filled  with  consternation,  and  shrank  from 
resuming  the  war ;  six  years  of  peace  followed,  in  which  the  Messe- 
nians made  alliance  with  the  Arkadians  and  Argives,  to  whom  the 
Spartans  were  already  an  object  of  suspicion ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Theopompos,  the  Spartan  king,  led  an  army  to  attack 
Ithome.  Confidence  in  the  oracle  induced  Euphaes  to  engage  in 
the  action  before  the  arrival  of  his  allies ;  the  battle  again  lasted 
all  day,  and  was  again  indecisive.  The  two  kings  had  met  in 
single  combat,  and  Euphaes,  attacking  Theopompos  with  extreme 
rashness,  had  been  fatally  wounded,  surviving  but  a  few  days ; 
he  left  no  heir,  and  Aristodemos,  although  the  slayer  of  his 
dausrhter,    was    elected    kino;. 

The  new  reign  was  marked  by  a  gentle  and  conciliatory  pol- 
icy ;  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  allies,  and  gifts  were  sent  to 
influential  Arkadians  'both  at  Argos  and  Sikyon.  The  Arkadians 
united  with  the  Messenians  in  pillaging  Lakonia;  the  Argives, 
however,  did  not  venture  openly  to  declare  their  hostility  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  open 
hostilities.  This  occurred  after  five  years,  when  both  nations, 
now  much  weakened  by  the  length  and  expense  of  the  war,  were 
prepared   to   take    the    field    again.      Both    summoned    their   allies, 
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Sparta  being  joined    by   the    Corinthians  alone  ;    and   Messenia  re- 
ceiving the   entire    force    of   the   Arkadians  and    picked  men  from 
Argos  and  Sikyon.     Aristodemos  made  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
his  forces,   with  Mount   Ithome  in  their   rear ;    and 
in  the    ravines    of   the    mountain  he    posted    bands 
of  light  troops,  who,  suddenly  appearing  when  the 
battle  was  hottest,  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  Spartan 
phalanx  and  inflicted  heavy  losses. 

The  day  was  lost ;  something  like  a  panic  fol- 
lowed ;  the  fleeing  Spartans  were  pursued  and  ha- 
rassed by  the  light-armed  troops ;  and  "  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  who  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  bat- 
tle," says  Pausanias,  "  I  could  not  ascertain  the 
number,  but  I  believe  it  was  very  large." 

Much  depressed  by  this  sanguinary  defeat,  the 
Spartans  sent  envoys  to  Delphi.  The  Pythia  recom- 
mended stratagem,  and  the  kings  and  ephors  set 
about  imitating  the  wiliness  of  Odysseus  at  Troy. 
They  selected  a  hundred  of  their  best  citizens, 
publicly  banished  them  as  deserters,  and  sent  them 
to  take  shelter  in  Messenia.  But  Aristodemos  at 
once  sent  them  home  again,  saying :  "  The  inju- 
ries done  to  the  Lacedaemonians  are  recent,  but  their  craft  is  old." 
The    Spartans  were   no  more    successful    in    an  attempt    to   detach 

the  allies  of  the  Messenians.  But  an  oracle 
again  raised  their  hopes.  To  the  Messenians 
consulting  her,  the  Pythia  had  replied :  ''  To 
those  who  shall  first  set  up  a  hundred  tri- 
pods in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas,  the 
god  will  give  the  Messenian  land,  with  fame 
in  war."  This  temple  being  within  the  walls  of  their  own  fortress, 
Ithome,  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  Spartan  could  fulfil  the 
conditions  ;  and  being  themselves  too  poor  to  offer  brass  tripods, 
they  at  once  set  about  making  them  of  wood.      But  some  person 

^  Bronze  statuette,  discovered  at  Olympia.  From  Die  Aungrabungen  zu  Olympla,  vol.  v. 
pi.  xxviii. 

^  Coin  of  the  Messenians  in  genere.  Diademed  head  of  Zens,  right  profile.  Reverse, 
ME2.  no.\YKAH2.  Tripod.  The  whole  surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath.  (Drachma.  Cabinet 
de  France,  ISTo.  1,7 06.) 
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from  Delphi  had  communicated  the  oracle  to  the  Spartans.  They 
at  once  held  a  consultation,  but  could  hit  upon  no  plan ;  ''■  when  a 
man  of  no  great  repute,"  says  the  historian,  "  but  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  good  judgment,  made  a  hundred   tripods  of  clay  rouglily, 

and  took  them  with  him,. and  nets,  as  if  he  were 
a  hunter.  Joining  himself  with  some  country- 
men, he  went  wdth  them  .into  Ithome  ;  and 
directly  night  came,  went  into  the  temple  and 
offered  these  clay  tripods  to  the  god."  He  then 
returned  to  tell  of  his  achievement  at  Sparta. 

The  sight  of  these  tripods  in  the  temple  of 
their  god  threw  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
Messenians.  Aristodemos  endeavored  to  cheer 
them,  and  encouraged  them  to  offer  also  their 
wooden  tripods  to  Zeus ;  but  he  was  perfectly 
aware  himself  that  the  time  appointed  for  the 
ruin  of  his  people  had  come.  On  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  the 
rams  of  their  own  accord  violentlv  dashed  their 
heads  against  the  altar,  and  were  killed  b}'  the 
blow.  Another  alarming  thing  occurred.  Some 
dogs  assembled  in  the  same  place  and  howled  all 
night,  and  finally  went  off  to  the  Spartan  camp.  These  omens 
filled  Aristodemos  with  anxiety,  and  a  further  intimation  of  evil 
finally  reduced  him  to  despair.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  about 
to  go  into  battle,  and  stood,  fully  armed,  before  a  table  on  wdiicli 
lay  the  entrails  of  victims  ready  to  be  examined  for  an  omen,  when 
suddenly  his  daughter  appeared  to  him,  clad  in  black,  and  bleed- 
ing from  his  murderous  weapon.  She  threw  away  what  was  on  the 
table,  and  took  from  her  father  his  armor  and  his  weapons,  and 
put  upon  him  the  golden  crown  and  the  white  robe  in  which  the 
Messenians  array  their  illustrious  dead  for  burial,  "  Thereupon 
Aristodemos,  laying  to  heart  his  domestic  misfortunes,  that  he  had 
been  his  daughter's  murderer  to  no  purpose,  and  seeing  no  hope 
of  safety  for  his  country,  cut  his  throat  at  his  daughter's  grave, 
being  such  a  one  as  would,  in  all    human   calculation,  have  saved 
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^  Statuette  of  bronze  found  at  Olympia.     From  Die  Ausgrabungen,  etc.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxvii. 
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his  country,  had  not  fortune  brought  to  nothing  all  his  plans 
and  actions."^  He  had  reigned  nearly  seven  years.  Deprived  of 
this  intrepid  chief,  and  threatened  by  famine  as  well  as  by  the 
Spartans,  the  Messenians  still  held  out  for  about  five  months,  but 
were  finally  obliged  to  yield  (723  b.  c).  All  who  had  friends  at 
Sikyon,  at  Argos,  or  among  the  Arkadians,  took  shelter  with 
them ;  those  of  the  priestly  race  who  performed  the  mysteries  to 
the  Great  Goddesses  went  to  Eleusis.      The  Spartans  razed  Ithome 


MOTHONE    (mODON).2 

to  the  ground,  and  afterwards  attacked  and  captured  the  other 
cities,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mothone  and  Pylos.  They 
bound  the  Messenians  by  an  oath  never  to  revolt,  and  "  as  asses, 
worn  out  by  long-continued  toil,  they  were  required  to  carry 
to  their  masters  half  of  all  the  fruit  the  country  yields."  They 
were  required  to  come  to  Sparta  and  attend,  wearing  black  robes, 
on  occasion  of  public  funerals  of  distinguished  men ;  "  they  and 
their  wives  together  wailing  for  their  masters,  when  baleful  death 
seized  on  any  one  "  (Tyrtaios). 

It  was  inevitable  that,  during  this  long  war,  the  kings 
at  Sparta  should  obtain  an  authority  which  neither  the  constitu- 
tion nor  the  customs  of  the  country  gave  them.     A  movement  of 


^  Pausanias,  iv.  9-13. 

-  View  of  Modon,  from  Stackelberg,  La  Grece,  etc.     The  view  is  taken  from  the  E.  S,  E. 
At  the  left  is  one  of  the  Oinoussian  Islands. 
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centralization  took  place  in  the  government.  To  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  Spartan  ranks  made  by  battle,  political  rights  had  been  granted 
to  many  Lakonians  who  married  the  widows  of  the  dead  warriors. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  old  aristocracy  fortified  itself  against 
the  new  comers  by  decreeing  that  the  kings  and  the  senate  should 
have  a  right  to  annul  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  when  its  vote 
appeared  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  Delphian 
oracle  had  sanctioned  this  regulation  with  its  consecrated  author- 
ity. So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  this  situation  could  continue ;  but 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  new  citizens  came  back  into  the  city 
in  force.  The  aristocracy  was  able  to  rid  itself  of  some  of  these 
individuals  by  an  expedient  very  common  in  Greece,  and  later 
also  in  Rome,  but  entirely  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution ;  namely,  by  sending  a  colony  to  Tarentum.^  It  was 
promised  to  the  emigrants,  called,  disdainfully,  the  Parthenians, 
"  sons  of  girls,"  that  if  the  expedition  did  not  succeed,  they  should 
have  .a  fifth  part  of  the  lands  of  Messenia  (708  b.  c).  Those 
who  remained  in  Sparta  were  enraged  at  the  position  of  inferior- 
ity in  which  they  found  themselves  ;  tumults  broke  out,  in  one  of 
which  Polydoros,  the  king,  was  slain.  A  monument  erected  to  his 
murderer  in  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  rights  of  surveillance  and 
control  over  the  acts  of  the  king  and  senate,  with  which  the 
ephors  were  invested,  prove  the  success  of  the  popular  insurrec- 
tion. Cicero  compares  the  ephors  to  the  Roman  tribunes,  and  a 
certain  similarity  does  indeed  exist.  Like  the  latter,  the  ephors 
were  taken  from  the  people,  frequently  from  the  lowest  rank ; 
and  they  had,  as  their  name  indicates,  —  ephoroi,  "overseers,"  —  a 
right  of  surveillance  over  the  constitution  and  over  public  morals. 
We  shall  see  what  authority  these  officers  later  attained.^ 

^  Tradition,  which  seeks  to  explain  all  things,  related  that,  while  the  Sjiartau'*  were 
detained  away  from  home  for  many  years  by  the  First  Messenian  War,  their  wives  con- 
tracted new  marriages  with  those  who  were  not  bound  by  oath  to  remain  till  the  war  was 
ended.  From  these  illegal  unions  were  born  a  generation  who  were  called,  contemptuously, 
Partheniai,  and  who,  later,  unable  to  endure  their  degraded  position  at  home,  quitted  Lakonia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Phalanthos.  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  the  great 
Spartan  colony  (707  b.  c). 

2  The  origin  of  this  office  is  not  known.  It  was  probably  anterior  to  Lykourgos,  and  the 
ephors  were  at  first  only  magistrates  of  a  very  inferior  order ;  but  the  elective  character  o£ 
the  office  gave  the  power  which  it  always  gives,  and,  like  the  tribunes  at  Rome,  by  degrees  they 
secured  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State.  Polybius  (book  xxiv.,  chap,  viii.)  represents  the 
kings  as  subordinated  to  the  ephors,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  threw  them  into  prison, 
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II.  — Second  Messenian  War  (645-628).* 

Meantime  a  new  generation  had  grown  up  in  Messenia,  with 
the  ever-present  memory  of  the  brilliant  exploits  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fathers.  Impatient  of  the  shameful  yoke  which 
weighed  upon  them,  the}^  awaited  only  a  chief  and  an  occasion. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Andania  a  young  warrior  of  the 
race  of  Aipytos,  Aristomenes  by  name.  Resolved  to  restore  his 
people  to  the  rank  whence  they  had  fallen,  he  made  unremitting 
efforts  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  banished  and  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  oppressed.  He  attached  to  his  cause  Messenia's 
former  allies,  Argos,  Sikyon,  and  the  Arkadians.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pisatis  and  of  Triphylia  promised  aid.  It  was  proposed  to 
proclaim  Aristomenes  king,  but  he  would  accept  only  the  title  of 
general.  The  Second  Messenian  War  began  thirty-nine  years  after 
the  capture  of  Itliome. 

The  first  battle  took  place    in    the  plain  of    Derai,  neither  side 
having   their    allies   with    them :    the    victory   belonged    clearly    to 
neither.     Many    slight  engagements  proved   favor- 
able to  the  Messenians,  and  Aristomenes  exhibited 
extreme    couras^e    and    daring.       To    astonish    the 
enemy  by  a  bold  stroke,  he  went  one  night  alone 
across  Mount  Taygetos,  entered  Sparta,  and  hung 
up  in  the   temple    of  Athene    Chalkioikos  a  shield 
bearing    the   inscription,  "  Aristomenes   offers   this       bronze  coin.^ 
to    the    goddess  from    Spartan  spoils."     Sparta,   in 
alarm,   consulted   the    oracle    of    Delphi,  and    the  god    replied  that 

and  had  the  right  to  remain  seated  in  their  presence,  while  all  other  citizens  were  expected 
to  stand.  They  held  all  other  authority  in  check,  while  to  their  own  there  were  no  precise 
limits.  They  commanded  the  three  hundred  young  men  to  whom  was  committed  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  in  Lakonia,  and  they  had  cognizance,  as  judges,  of  certain  matters. 
When  the  ephors  were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  Sparta  was  really  a  State  despotically 
governed  by  rulers  annually  elected  from  among  the  people  ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
people  at  this  time  —  the  citizens  having  political  rights  —  numbered  scarcely  ten  thousand 
men. 

^  Dates  doubtful,  but  accepted  by  Curtius. 

2  Athene  Chalkioikos.  Athene,  helmeted,  as  a  boundary  stone,  facing  to  the  right ;  she 
holds  in  the  right  hand  a  javelin,  and  a  shield  in  the  left.  Legend:  AAKEAAIMONIQN;  in  the 
field  two  monograms,  mark  of  the  mint.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus.) 
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an  Athenian  would  give  them  good  advice.  Athens,  neither  wisli- 
ing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sliould  greatly  enlarge  their  terri- 
tory, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  daring  to  disobey  the  Pythia,  sent 
to  Sparta  Tyrtaios,  a  lame  schoolmaster,  who  was  considered  a 
person  of  low  intelligence.^  But  this  man  of  inferior  mind  was 
a  poet.  He  sang,  and  his  gallant  poetry  reanimated  the  courage 
of  all. 

His  burning  words  were  worth  more  than  the  calm  experience 
of  an  able  general.     We  must  also  note  that  Sparta  received  more 

material  aid  from  Corinth  and  from  the 
Lepreans,  enemies  of  Elis ;  and  Messenia 
was  reinforced  by  the  return  of  her  exiles, 
among  others  the  priests  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Eleusis.     The  whole  of  the  Pelo- 

GOLD    COIN. 2  O 

ponnesos,  the  Achaians  only  excepted,  took 
part  in  this  final  struggle.  A  year  after  the  battle  of  Derai,  the 
Messenians  and  Spartans,  reinforced  by  all  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
met  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklaros,  near  the  village  called  *'  The 
Boar's  Memorial."  This  time  the  personal  courage  and  audacity 
of  Aristomenes  secured  the  victory  to  the  Messenians.  •'  He  him- 
self rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  hurried  on,  charging 
those  who  were  left,  until  he  had  thoroughly  beaten  the  Lacedae- 
monian force.  But  near  a  wild  pear-tree  Theoklos,  the  Messenian 
seer,  tried  to  prevent  his  passing,  saying  that  Kastor  and  Poly- 
deukes  were  seated  in  the  pear-tree.  But  Aristomenes,  giving  way 
to  passion,  and  not  hearing  all  the  words  of  the  seer,  when  he  got 
to  the  pear-tree  dropped  his  shield  ;  and  this  loss  of  his  gave  the 
Lacedaemonians  breathing  time  to  stop  from  their  flight,  for  he 
lost  some  time  vainly  trying  to  find  his  shield."  When  the  con- 
queror returned  to  Andania,  the  women  covered  him  with  ribbons, 

1  Almost  all  the  ancient  writers  represent  Tyrtaios  as  a  citizen  of  Athens ;  a  few  speak 
of  him  as  a  man  of  Miletos  :  his  ele^jies  are  in  the  Ionian  dialect.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Spartans  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general,  but  not  so  that  they  called  from  Athens 
a  poet  famous  for  his  songs.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  invited  Terpander  of  Lesbos  and 
Thaletas  of  Krete  to  bring  them  songs  for  the  festivals  of  Apollo  Karneios  and  for  the 
(jymnopaidia,  or  "  dances  of  naked  youths." 

2  The  Dioskouroi,  on  a  coin  of  Tarentum.  Diademed  head  of  Demeter,  wearing  a  light 
veil;  below,  AIKOM.  (AtKOjLirjSo?),  a  magistrate's  name.  Reverse,  A102K0P0I.  The  Dioskouroi, 
Kastor  and  Polydeukes,  on  horseback.  One  of  them  carries  a  wreath,  and  the  other  a  palm- 
branch  to  which  are  attached  ribbons  and  a  wreath.  (Gold  coin  in  the  Collection  de  Luynes, 
in  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 


^^? 


CARYATID    (statue    IN    THE    VATICAN,    BRACCIO    NUOVO,    NO.    5). 

From  a  photograph. 
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and    threw    flowers    before    him,    sahiting    him   in    a   song    whose 
words  were   long  remembered  :    "  Across  the   field  and  to  the  sum- 
mit   of    the     mountain    Aristomenes 
pursued   the    Spartans." 

After  this  victory,  which  drove 
back  the  enemy  into  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  the  allies  of  Messenia  re- 
turned home  ;  while  Aristomenes,  with 
a  levy  of  Messenians  and  his  own 
body-guard,  followed  up  his  successes 
with  raids  into  Lakonia.  Once,  by 
night,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  Pharis 
and  plundered  it,  returning  home  with 
the  spoils.  Again,  he  was  proposing 
to  enter  Sparta  in  the  same  way, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  appa- 
rition of  Helen  and  her  brothers ; 
whereupon  he  lay  in  ambush  and 
captured  a  troop  of  maidens  at  Ka- 
ryai,  who  were  dancing  in  honor  of 
Artemis,  and  held  them  for  ransom.^ 
At  Argila  he  was  less  fortunate. 

"  Then  Aristomenes  and  his  soldiers, 
knowing  that  the  women  were  keeping 
festival  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  made 
an  attempt  to  seize  them ;  but  as  these 
women,  inspired  by  the  goddess,  made  a 
bold  defence,  most  of  the  Messenians  were 
wounded  with  the  knives  used  in  the 
temple  in  sacrificing  victims,  and  with 
the  sharp-pointed  spits  on  which  the  flesh 
was  roasted.  Aristomenes  himself,  struck  with  a  torch,  was  taken  alive. 
However,  he  escaped  the, same  night,- and  it  is  said  that  Archidameia,  the 

*  It  is  related  bv  Vitruvius  (i.  1)  that  to  punish  an  act  of  treason  on  the  part  of 
the  city  of  Karyai,  all  the  men  were  killed,  all  the  women  sold,  and  to  commemorate  their 
disgrace,  representations  of  the  latter  were  used  in  architecture  instead  of  columns.  This,  of 
course,  is  absolutely  fictitious  ;  but  the  caryatides  are  one  of  the  most  elegant  forms  of  archi- 
tectural ornamentation.  On  p.  489  is  represented  one  of  the  six  in  the  Pandrosion  of  Athens. 
The  head  and  lower  part  of  the  arms  are  restorations  by  Thorwaldsen. 

2  Bronze  statue  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  from  a  photograph.     The  girl  grasps  and  lifts 


DORIAN   DANCING   GIRL.2 
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priestess  of  Demeter,  an  old  sweetheart  of  his,  was  guilty  of  letting  him 
escape." 

Still  another  poetic  incident,  since  what  we  are  relating  is 
rather  legend   than   history. 

"  On  one  occasion,  in  time  of  truce,  seven  Kretan  bowmen  lay  in  wait 
for  Aristomenes,  and  took  him  prisoner  and  bound  him  with  the  bands  of 
their  quivers.  And  it  was  evening,  and  two  of  the  Kretans  went  to  Sparta 
to  announce  the  capture  of  Aristomenes,  while  the  remaining  five,  with  their 
captive,  sought  shelter  in  a  farm  in  Messenia,  where  a  fatherless  maiden  lived 
with  her  mother.  The  night  before,  this  maiden  had  had  a  dream :  Some 
wolves  brought  a  lion  to  the  farm  bound  and  without  claws ;  and  she  freed 
the  lion  from  its  bonds  and  got  it  claws,  and  then  the  wolves  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  it.  Now  when  the  Kretans  brought  in  Aristomenes,  the  maiden 
remembered  her  dream,  and  asked  her  mother  who  he  was ;  and  when  she 
learned,  she  took  courage,  and  looking  earnestly  at  him,  she  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  dream.  She  therefore  poured  out  wine  freely  for  the  Kretans 
till  drink  overpowered  them,  and  then  took  away  the  sword  of  the  one  who 
was  fastest  asleep.  Then  she  cut  the  bonds  of  Aristomenes,  and  he  took  the 
sword  and  killed  all  five.  In  recompense  for  which  Aristomenes  gave  her 
one  of  his  sons  for  a  husband." 

Tyrtaios,  meanwhile,  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  general  after  a 
poetic  fashion :  his  orders  were  war-songs,  and  they  were  also 
lessons  in  discipline  and  tactics. 

While  Sparta  thus  restored  discipline  in  her  army,  she  also 
prepared  by  treachery  to  obtain  the  victory  over  the  Messenians. 
"The  Spartans,"  says  Pausanias  (IV.  xvii.),  "are  the  first  we  know 
of  that  bribed  an  enemy,  and  the  first  that  made  renown  in  arms 
a  thing  to  be  purchased  with  money."  Aristokrates,  the  general 
in  command  of  the  Arkadian  allies,  received  money  from  Sparta 
and  agreed  to  abandon  the  Messenians  in  the  battle  which 
was  about  to  take  place.     The  engagement  was  at  a  place  called 

her  robe  with  the  left  hand,  and  has  the  right  arm  lifted  and  slightly  curved  around  her  head- 
This  statue,  found  at  Herculaneum,  was  part  of  a  group  including  five  other  figures.  O.  Rayet 
regards  them  as  "  Dorian  dancing-girls,  probably  Spartans,  possibly  Caryatides."  Grave  and 
slow  dances  were  not  unknown  in  Greece,  such  as  the  efi^eXeia,  which  consisted  in  a  succession 
of  gestures  and  poses.  Many  of  the  sacred  dances,  which  in  the  sacrifices  accompanied  the 
singing  of  hymns,  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesos,  and  of  these  by  far  the  most  celebrated  were 
those  occurring  yearly  at  Karyai,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Karyatis  (O.  Rayet,  Monu- 
ments de  I'qrt  antique.     Danseuses). 
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The  Great  Trench ;  and  at  the  moment  when  both  sides  were 
advancing,  Aristokrates  addressed  his  troops,  telling  them  they 
were  in  great  danger,  for  they  had  no  means  of  retreat  in  case 
they  should  be  defeated,  and,  moreover,  that  the  omens  were 
unfavorable.  He  therefore  withdrew  them,  leaving  the  Messenian 
centre  and  left  wing  exposed;  and  to  complete  the  confusion, 
retreated  through  the  Messenian  lines.  Aristomenes  and  his 
troops  bravely  stood  their  ground  until  the  slaughter  was  so 
great  that  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  Aiter  the  battle  Aristo- 
menes collected  the  Messenian  fugitives,  and,  advising  them  to 
abandon  the  open  country,  took  refuge  with  them  in  Mount  Eira, 
as  in  the  precedmg  war  Mount  Ithome  had  afforded  shelter. 
Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  enemy,  and  besieged  for 
eleven  years.  To  starve  them  out,  the  Spartans  made  a  decree 
that  Messenia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Lakonia  should  not  be 
cultivated  till  the  close  of  the  war.  From  that  time  there  was 
scarcity  in  Sparta,  and  much  disturbance  was  made  by  the  farmers, 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  fields  uncultivated ;  but  their 
displeasure  was  checked  by  the  verses  of  Tyrtaios. 

Aristomenes  from  time  to  time  continued  to  make  raids  upon 
the  enemy,  returning  safely  to  his  mountain  stronghold.  He  did 
great  damage,  overrunning  the  whole  country,  until  on  one  occa- 
sion, venturing  to  attack  more  than  half  the  Spartan  army,  under 
both  their  kings,  he  was  wounded,  and,  being  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  was  taken,  together  with  fifty  of  his  men.  They 
were  all  thrown  into  the  Keadas,^  a  subterranean  prison,  probably 
a  natural  cavern,  into  which  malefactors  at  Sparta  were  usually 
thrown.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  killed  instantaneously 
by  the  fall,  but  Aristomenes,  supported  by  an  eagle,  the  legend 
says,  reached  the  bottom  in  safety.  Here  for  three  days  he  sat, 
his  head  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  expecting  death,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  certain.  On  the  third  day  he  heard  a  noise, 
he  looked,  and  in  the  darkness  could  descry  a  fox  preying  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  Messenians.  Reflecting  that  there  must 
be  an  outlet  somewhere  through  which  the  animal  had  entered, 
he  waited  till  it  came  near  him,  then  held  out  his  mantle.     The 

*  O.  Rayet  believes  that  he  has  discovered  this  cavern.  See  Couat,  La  poesie  alexan- 
drine, p.  344,  No.  2. 
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fox  seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  ran  away.  Aristomenes  held 
fast  to  the  other  end  of  the  mantle,  and  ran  with  the  fox.  The 
path  was  rough,  but  at  last  they  came  to  a  little  hole  through 
which  the  daylight  glimmered.  Aristomenes  let  go  his  guide, 
which  escaped  to  its  den,  and  the  Messenian  with  his  hands  soon 
enlarged  the  hole  so  that  he  himself  could  pass  through  it.  He 
returned  to  Eira,  and  renewed  his  plundering  expeditions.  He 
made  a  successful  raid  upon  the  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attack  Eira,  and  made  great  slaughter 
among  them,  so  that  the  Spartans  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  Aristomenes,  whom  they  believed  dead,  was  alive  and  in 
the  field.  This  expedition  enabled  him  to  offer  for  the  second 
time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the  sacrifice  called  hekatomjjJioneia ;  this 
sacrifice  could  be  made  only  by  a  Messenian  who  had  killed 
with    his    own   hand    a    hundred    enemies. 

The  time  approached,  however,  when  by  the  will   of  the  gods 
Eira  must  fall.     The  Pythia  had  said :   "  When  the  he-goat  drinks 
of  the  stream  of  Neda,  I  cease  to  guard  Messenia."     The  Neda  is 
a  little  stream  which  flows  near  Mount  Eira ;  and  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment   of   the    condition    of    danger,    all   the    he-goats   were    at 
once  removed   from   the   region.     But  the   god  had   quite  a  differ- 
ent meaning :  the  wild  fig-tree  is  called  by  the  Messenians  tragosy 
that    is,   the    he-goat.     Now  there  was   one  of   these  trees   on   the 
banks  of  the   Neda  which  did  not  grow  upright,  but  bent  to  the 
stream,  so  that  its  topmost  boughs   touched   the   water.     The   seer 
Theoklos,    having   noticed    this,    said    nothing    of    it    publicly,    but 
led    Aristomenes   to    the    fig-tree,    and    pointed    out    to    him    that 
their   period   of   safety   was   passed.      Aristomenes   at   once   recog- 
nized that  the  case  was  hopeless ;   but  to  provide,  if  possible,  for 
the  return  of  the  Messenians  of  some  future  generation,  he  buried 
the  sacred  records  of  the  country  in  the  wildest  and  most  unfre- 
quented part  of  Mount  Ithome,  praying  to  Zeus  and  the  gods  who 
had   hitherto   been    friendly  to    be    witnesses    of    this    deposit,   and 
not  allow  the  Spartans  to  rob  them   of   this   their   only   hope   of 
returning  at  some  future  day. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  a  stormy  night  when  the  ramparts  of 
Eira  were  left  unguarded,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather,   the  opportunity   was  made   known    by  a  deserter  to  the- 
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general  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Spartans  at  once  advanced, 
and  in  the  darkness  entered  the  city.  Aristomenes  and  Theoklos 
were  the  first  to  become  aware  of  what  had  happened.  They 
called  the  Messenians  to  arms,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight  val- 
iantly, concealing  what  they  knew  by  the  oracle  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  last  hour  for  Messenia  had  come.  During  the  night  little 
was  done  on    either   side,   for   the  attacking   party  were   hindered 


GORGES    AND    FALL   OF    THE   NEDA.^ 


by  their  ignorance  of  the  ground  and  the  boldness  of  Aristomenes, 
and  the  Messenians  were  rather  backward  in  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  their  generals,  while,  if  any  one  lighted  a  torch,  the  rain 
immediately  put   it    out. 

For  three  days  the  ground  was  disputed  foot  by  foot,  in  the 
midst  of  incessant  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain.  The 
flashes  being  on  their  right,  the  Spartans  were  encouraged  thereby, 
and    they    also   had    the    advantage    of   numbers.     The    Messenians 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxvii.  319. 
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fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  even  the  women  mingling  in 
the    conflict.      At    last    Theoklos,    bidding   Aristomenes    cease   from 

the  hopeless  strife,  himself  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  having  killed 
several,  was  at  last  fatally  wounded. 
Upon  this  Aristomenes  bade  his  coun- 
trymen desisl;  he  organized  them  in 
a  body,  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren inside  the  lines,  and  mutely 
asking  for  a  passage  through  the 
Spartan  army,  was  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  fortress,  the  besiegers  be- 
ing themselves  willing,  and  being  or- 
dered by  their  diviners  to  let  the  de- 
feated Messenians  pass  unmolested. 

The  fugitives  from  Eira  were 
received  by  their  allies,  the  Arka- 
dians,  with  great  hospitality,  and 
made  welcome  to  dwell  in  the 
cities  of  Arkadia ;  but  the  indefati- 
gable Aristomenes  was  not  disposed  to  a  life  of  quiet.  He  selected 
five  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen,  and  proposed  to 
them  a  plan  to  attack  Sparta.  "  If  we  should  capture  the  city," 
he  said,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange  it  for  Messenia ;  and  if  we 
fail,  we  shall  die  together,  having  done  deeds  that  posterity  will 
not  forget."  His  words  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  three 
hundred  Arkadians  also  joined  in  his  desperate  undertaking.  Their 
departure  was  delayed  till  the  second  day,  the  omens  not  being 
auspicious;  and  in  the  meantime  the  plan  was  betrayed  to  the 
Spartans  by  the  treacherous  Aristokrates.  "  Knowledge  of  his  per- 
fidy coming  to  the  Arkadians,  they  began  to  stone  Aristokrates, 
and  called  on  the  Messenians  to  do  the  same.  The  latter  looked 
to  their  leader  for  direction;  but  Aristomenes  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  ground  and  wept.  So  the  Arkadians  stoned  Aristokrates  to 
death,  and  cast  him  unburied  out  of   their  borders,  and  put  up  a 


BRONZE    STATUE.^ 


1  Zeus  brandishing  the  thunderbolt.  Bronze  statue  found  at  Olympia,  from  Die  Ausr/ra- 
bungen  zu  Ohjmpia,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxiv.  The  god  brandishes  the  thunderbolt  with  his  right  hand, 
and  on  his  left  hand  is  perched  the  eagle. 


SILVER    COIN.^ 
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pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lykaian  Zeus,  with  this  inscription : 
'  Time  is  sure  to  bring  justice  at  last  to  an  unjust  king ;  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  Zeus,  has  found 
out  Messenia's  traitor.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  perjured  man  to  escape 
the  god.  Hail,  royal  Zeus,  and 
save  Arkadia.'  " 

Those  of  the  Messenians  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  were 
incorporated    among    the    Helots ; 

but  the  people  of  Pylos  and  Mothone  and  all  the  seaport  towns 
made   their  way  by  sea  to    Kyllene   in   Elis.     Thence  they  sent  to 

the  Messenians  who  were  in  Arkadia, 
proposing  to  them  to  establish  a  col- 
ony in  some  foreign  land,  and  asking 
Aristomenes  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
new  enterprise.  "  The  hero  replied 
that  while  he  lived  he  himself  should 
continue  to  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  his  countr}^  and  was  certain  that  he  should  yet  do  Sparta  much 
harm.  But  he  gave  them  his  son 
Gorgos  as  leader,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  went  as  far  as  Rhegium 
in  Italy,  where,  after  the  first  war, 
many  Messenian  exiles  had  taken 
shelter.  Two  centuries  later,  Anax- 
ilaos,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  himself   a 

Messenian,  seized  upon  Zankle  in  Sicily,  and  established  there 
the  descendants  of  the  exiles,  who,  in  memory  of  the  ancestral 
home,  changed  the  name  to  Messana,  or  Messene,  which  is  to 
this    day   perpetuated   as   Messina. 


SILVER    COIN.^' 


SILVER    COIX.3 


^  Coin  of  Rhegium.  Lion's  head,  front  view ;  at  the  left,  an  olive-branch ;  reverse, 
RECIN02  (in  retrograde  letters).  Bearded  figure  seated,  leaning  on  a  long  sceptre ;  under 
the  seat  a  stork.     The  whole  surrounded  with  an  olive-wreath. 

2  Archaic  coin  of  Zankle.  Dolphin;  underneath,  the  inscription  DANK"VE.  The  whole 
in  a  circle,  beaded.  Reverse:  incused  square  in  nine  compartments;  in  the  central  one,  a 
shell;   in  the  others,  diagonal  lines. 

3  Coin  of  Messana  (Zankle).  Lion's  head,  front  view.  Reverse,  MESSENION.  Calf's 
head,  loft  side. 
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Not  long  after  this,  Aristomenes  was  at  Delphi,  consulting  the 
oracle,  when  a  king  from  the  Island  of  Rhodes  came  to  seek 
advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a  wife.  The  Pythia,  bidding  him 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  the  Rhodian  at 
once  sued  for  the  hand  of  the  third  daughter  of  Aristomenes, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  marriage,  the  Messenian  hero  visited 
Rhodes.     He  carried   with  him   his   hatred  Df  S^oarta,  and   it  was 

his  intention  to  seek  to  stir  up 
enemies  against  her  in  Asia,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  schemes. 
His  people  remained,  like  himself, 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  their 
lost  country,  and  were  never  recon- 
ciled with  those  who  had  deprived 
them  so  unjustly  of  their  homes  and  ancestral  tombs  and  national 
existence.  All  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  Athenian  or  Theban,  found 
them  ready  in  any  place  and  at  any  time  to  fight  against  the 
perpetual  enemy ;  and  when  Sparta  and  even  Greece  had  ceased 
to  be,  the  last  of  the  Messenians  still  repeated  the  old  song,  nine 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  Eira :  "  Across  the  fields  of  Stenyklaros, 
and  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Aristomenes  pursued  the 
Spartans." 


TETRADRACHM.l 


in. — Wars  of  Sparta  against  Tegea  and  Argos. 

By  the  legislation  of  Lykourgos  and  the  conquest  of  Messenia, 
Sparta  had  become  the  most  powerful  State  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  after  her  great  effort  against  the  Messenians  she  had  need  of 
repose.  It  was  not  until  620  b.  c.  that  she  took  up  arms  again 
and  attacked  the  Tegeans,  who  had  formerly  inflicted  upon  her 
humiliating  defeats.  This  war  was  destined  to  last,  with  long 
intervals,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  during  the  earlier  period 
of  it  Sparta  encountered  only  reverses. 


*  Coin  of  Rhodes.  Sun's  face,  hair  as  rays.  Reverse:  POAION-  A  rose,  emblem  of 
the  name  of  the  island  ;  on  the  same  stem,  a  rosebud  ;  in  the  field  a  trident,  and  the  letter  I, 
mark  of  the  mint. 
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Here  we  have  one  of  those  traditions  which    Herodotos   loves, 
and  repeats  so  well.     The  Pythia  replied  to   inquiries  made  by  the 
Spartans  as  to  this  war,  that  they  should  be  victorious  when  they 
had  brought  back  the  bones  of  Orates,  son 
of  Asfamemnon.     But   as   thev  were   unable 
to    find   the   sepulchre   of  Orestes,   they  sent 
again  to  inquire  where  the  hero  lay  buried. 
"  In  the  level  plain  of  Arkadia  lies  Tegea," 
was  the  reply,   "  where  two  winds  by   hard 

compulsion  blow,  where  stroke  answers  to  stroke,  and  woe  lies 
on  woe :  there,  the  life-engendering  earth  contains  Agamemnon's 
son :  convey  him  home,  and  you  will  be  victorious  over  Tegea." 
Unremitting    search    seemed  to   bring  them  no  nearer   to   the   dis- 


DRACHMA. 


HUMAN    BONE,   WITH    GOLD    RIBBON.^ 


covery,  until  a  Spartan  named  Lichas  obtained  a  clew.  He  chanced 
to  enter  a  blacksmith's  shop  at  Tegea ;  and  the  smith,  in  conversa- 
tion, mentioned  to  him  that  as  he  was  digging  near  the  forge,  to 
sink  a  well,  he  had  come  upon  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  Lichas 
at  once  recalls  the  words  of  the  oracle :  in  the  two  winds  blowing 
by  hard  compulsion,  he  recognized  the  blasts  of  the  two  bellows ; 
in  the  stroke  answering  stroke,  the  anvil  and  hammer;  and  in  the 
iron  which  lay  on  the  anvil,  the  woe  on  woe,  —  assuming  that  the 
use  of  iron  had  been  for  the  injury  of  mankind :  the  gigantic  cof- 
fin must  therefore  be  that  of  Orestes.  He  hastens  home  to  Sparta 
and  makes  known  his  discovery ;  the  magistrates  feign  to  exile 
him,    that   no   suspicion   may   be    aroused.     He   returns   to   Tegea, 

1  Coin  of  Tegea  in  Arkadia.  Casqued  head  of  Athene,  right  profile.  Reverse :  TEFEA- 
TAN.     Warrior  with  shield,  helmet,  and  sword,  fighting. 

2  From  Schliemann,  Mycence,  fig.  459,  pp.  583-584.  The  bone  was  discovered  in  the 
fifth  tomb.  A  broad  gold  ribbon,  with  raised  rosettes,  was  still  attached  to  it.  See  above, 
p.  238,  note  1. 
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CORNELIAN.^ 


after  much  negotiation  is  able  to  hire  the  smithy,  and  at  once 
disinters  the  precious  relic,  which  he  carries  in  triumph  to  Sparta. 
From  this  time  the  Spartans  believed  that  they  should  be  victo- 
rious, and  they  were  so.  Tegea  preserved  her  territory  and  her 
laws,  but  fell  to  the  rank  of  an  ally  in  war,  with  only  the  barren 
honor  of  occupying  the  right  wing  in  battle. 

Before  or  during  this  war  many  districts  peopled  with  Arka- 
dians  were  added  to  the  territory  of  Sparta.  Thus  the  suprem- 
acy formerly  held  by  the  Pelopids  in  the  peninsula 
was  re-established,  to  the  profit  of  the  Spartans  :  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  this  people 
established  their  position  as  the  heirs  of  Agamemnon, 
the  great  king  of  the  Homeric  age. 

Between   Argos  and  Sparta   the   point  in  dispute 
was   the  possession    of  Thyrea    and  Kynouria.      This    mountainous 
country  would  have  been,  in  the  possession  of  the  Argives,  a  useful 
barrier  against  the   incursions   of   Sparta ;    moreover  it  gave   them 

communication  with  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
for  they  possessed  the  entire  eastern  coast  of 
Lakonia  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  as  far  as  Kythera.  To  spare  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  the  two  nations  agreed,  about 
547  B.  c,  to  choose  each  three  hundred  comba- 
tants, and  Kynouria  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
victory.  The  battle  lasted  all  one  day.  Othry- 
ades  alone  survived  of  the  Spartans,  but  grievously  wounded  and 
lying  among  the  dead ;  on  the  side  of  the  Argives  two  warriors, 
Alkenor  and  Chromios,  were  unhurt.  Seeing  no  enemies  opposed 
to  them,  they  made  haste  to  report  to  their  fellow-citizens  the 
news  of  the  Argive  victory.  During  their  absence  Othryades, 
making   a   final    effort,    collected   together  in   a  heap  the  weapons 

^  The  dying  Othryades.  The  Spartan  warrior  is  represented  sinking  to  the  ground,  his 
shield  on  his  left  arm ;  the  weapon  which  wounded  him  is  still  in  his  breast.  With  the  right 
hand  he  writes  on  a  large  shield  the  word  VICT.  At  his  side  is  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy, 
and  farther  away  may  be  seen  the  head  of  another  enemy.  (Engraved  stone,  cornelian,  1 1 
millim.  by  14 ;  Xo.  117  of  the  Collection  de  lAiynes  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.) 

2  Victory  erecting  a  trophy.  Victory,  standing,  erecting  a  trophy  ;  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a  hammer,  in  her  left,  a  nail.  The  trophy  consists  of  a  post,  with  greaves  fastened 
to  it,  and  on  the  top  a  helmet,  a  cuirass,  and  a  shield ;  in  the  field  the  trlquetra,  emblem 
of  Sicily ;  legend,  AFAGOKAEIOS.     (Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Agathokles,  king  of  Syracuse.) 
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of  the  enemy,  and  then,   unwilling  to  survive  his  companions,  put 

an  end  to  his  own  life.     On  the  following  day  both  sides  claimed 

the    victory,  —  the    Argives   because    they   had  had    the 

larger  number  of  survivors ;   the  Sj)artans  because  their 

one  survivor  had   kept   the  field  and  gained  possession 

of  the  enemy's  weapons.      A  second  battle  followed,  to 

decide  the  matter,  and  after  many  had  fallen  on  both 

sides,  the  Spartans  were  victorious.     The  Argives  yielded 

the    countries    in    dispute,   and   probably  also  the  eastern    coast   of 

Lakonia,  which  from  that  time  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the 

Lacedaemonian  territory. 


AMKTHYST.l 


VIEW    OF    KYTHERA.2 


The  war  with  Argos  was  renewed  later,  but  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Spartans.  Tn  514  b.  c.  their  king  Kleomenes 
gained  near  Tiryns  a  great  victory  over  the  Argives,  advancing  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  their  city  and  burning  the  sacred  grove  ;  he 
would  have  taken   Argos   had   not  the  non-combatants  within   the 

*  Aphrodite  emerging  from  the  waves.  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  emerging  from  the 
waves,  wringing  her  hair.  (Engraved  amethyst,  12  millim.  by  10.  Cabinet  de  France,  No. 
1,549  of  the  Catalogue.) 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxii.  S. 
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walls,  boys  and  old  men,  and  women  even,  stimulated  by  the 
poetess  Telesilla,  made  a  valiant  defence.  Kleomenes  also  made 
two  invasions  of  Attika :  the  first,  by  order  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  to  expel  the  Peisistratids ;  the  second,  to  establish  an 
aristocratic  government  in  Athens.  Finally,  in  491,  the  author- 
ity of  Sparta,  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  peninsula, 
extended  even  to  Aigina,   whose  inhabitants  gave   hostages. 


HEAD    OF    ZEUS.l 

Sparta  had  further  seized  upon  another  outpost  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  —  the  Island  of  Kj^thera,  south  of  Cape  Malea.  The  island 
is  arid  and  rocky.  Legend  makes  it  the  spot  where  Aphrodite 
touched  land,  emerging  from  the  waves ;  but  the  story  adds  that 
the  goddess  of  love  quickly  made  her  escape  to  Cyprus.  Merchant 
vessels  coming  from  Egypt  and  Africa  found  it  an  excellent  station ; 
accordingly,  the  Spartans  maintained  a  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
and  annually   sent  a  governor  to  the  island. 

Sparta  was  mistress  in  her  own  right  of  two  fifths  of  the 
Peloponnesos,^  and  she  was  feared  -or  obeyed  in  the  rest ;  all  the 
States   responded  to  her  call  when   she   invited  them    to   join   her 


*  Bronze  discovered  at  Olympia,  from  Die  Ausg^abungen  zu  Olgmpia,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxii. 
2  The  territory  of  Sparta  extended  on  the  side  of  Argos  to  the  River  Tanos  (Luku)  ; 
and  on  the  side  of  Ehs,  to  the  Neda  (Buzi). 
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in  any  foreign  war.  She  was  the  first  military  power  of  Greece ; 
her  fame  extended  even  into  Asia :  for  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  the  Six  Hundred,  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  solicit  her  aid,  and  she  was  making  ready  to  furnish  him  with 
vessels  and  soldiers,  when  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Sardis.  To 
her,  also,  appealed  the  victims  of  Polykrates,  the  Samian  exile 
Maiandrios,  the  lonians  against  Persia,  Plataia,  when  menaced  by 
Thebes,  and,  lastly,  Athens,  wishing  vengeance  upon  Aigina.  We 
see,  therefore,  that,  before  the  Median  wars,  she  was  recognized 
both  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians  as  the  head   of  Hellas. 


CHAPTER    IX.- 

ATHENS  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  SOLON.* 

I.  —  Attika  and  her  Kings. 

r  I  IHE  little  country  which  is  separated  by  rugged  mountains 
-■-  from  Central  Greece,  and  is  itself  a  promontory  stretching 
out  into  the  ^gaean  Sea,  flanked  on  the  right  by  long  Euboia, 
on  the  left  by  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  Aigina,  is  Attika,  —  the 
spot  on  the  world's  surface  most  justly  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  divided  into  three  semicircular  basins, 
—  the  plains  of  Eleusis,  of  Athens,  and  of  Marathon,  which  seem  to 
be  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  but  there 
are  natural  highways  here  and  there,  communication  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  although  there  is  diversity,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
also  unity  in  the  conformation  of  Attika.  Its  extent  in  square 
miles  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  smallest  French  Department, 
and  its  stony  soil  has  not,  except  at  a  few  points,  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  its  neighbor  Boiotia,  althouoi;li  le«;end  makes  it  the  birth- 
place  of  Triptolemos  wlio  invented  agriculture,  and  although,  next 
to  Athene,  its  most  honored  divinity  was  Demeter :  a  little  wheat, 
rather  more  barley,  figs,  vines,  olive-trees,  bees  of  Hymettos,^ 
quarries  of  Pentelikan  marble,  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  and  the 
abundant  fisheries  of  the  coast,  —  this,  with  its  beauty,  severe 
but  refined  and  delicate,  is  the  entire  wealth  of  Attika,  unless 
we  count  the  most  fruitful  and  glorious  of  all  endowments,  —  the 
genius  of  its  people. 

^  In  respect  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Attika,  see  Xenophon,  Resources  of  Attika,  1. 

^  The  Greeks  having  no  sugar,  honey  was  an  important  commodity  with  them,  for  they 
employed  it  in  pastry,  and  even  in  the  preparation  of  meats ;  they  regarded  it,  moreover,  as  an 
article  of  food  necessary  for  old  people,  and  adapted  to  prolong  life  (Athenaeus,  ii.  7  ;  iii.  25). 
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This  genius  —  formed  by  the  influence  of  the  locality,  of  his- 
toric circumstances,  and  of  a  climate  which  made  the  spring  so 
delightful,  the  winter  so  mild  —  differs  profoundly  from  the  Spartan 


SPRING,    AND    THE    RETURN   OF   THE    SWALLOW.^ 


character :  it  was  open  and  expansive  as  the  wide  horizon  which 
from  the  height  of  the  Akropolis  allows  the  eye  to  wander  far 
over   the    ^Egasan   Sea ;  ^   keen,    vivacious   as    the    sea-breeze   which 

^  Vase-paintinj5  from  the  Monum.  deW  Instil.  arcJieoL,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxiv.  Three  persons, 
an  I'pliebos,  an  old  man,  and  a  boy,  are  all  pointing  to  a  swallow,  the  messenger  of  spring,  and 
the  following  conversation  goes  on  among  them.  The  ephebos  ;  "  Look  !  a  swallow !  "  ('iSoG- 
XeXtSwi').  The  old  man  :  "  Yes,  by  Llerakles  ! "  (N17  roi^ 'HpaKXea).  The  boy  :  "  There  she  is  !  " 
(AvTTji).  And  the  old  man  answers  :  "  Spring  has  come."  ("Eap  rjBi]).  The  return  of  the  swal- 
low, "  the  messenger  of  spring,"  gave  occasion  to  rejoicings,  in  which  the  children  especially 
took  part ;  at  Rhodes,  for  example,  they  went  from  house  to  house  singing  the  arrival  of  the 
swallow.  Athenasus  (vii.  3G0c)  gives  us  their  song:  "She  is  come,  she  is  come,  the  swallow, 
bringing  beautiful  seasons  and  beautiful  years,  white-breasted,  black-backed  !  "  The  children 
also  collected  money.     Cf.  Aristophanes,  The  Knights,  416-418. 

^  Xenophon,  The  State  of  Athens,  ii.  7,  says:  "Having  command  of  the  sea.  they  know 
how  to  speak  all  languages ;  they  study  manners  and  customs  the  most  diverse ;  and  they  have 
introduced  among  themselves  a  happy  union  of  what  they  find  to  be  best  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Barbarians." 
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blows  across  the  empurpled  hills  of  Attika;^  inquisitive,  bold,  indus- 
trious, as  is  often  the  case  where  a  sea-coast  receives  many  for- 
eign visitors,  and  where  a  country  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
itself;  lastly,  kept  always  on  the  alert  by  the  multitude  of  imjDres- 
sions  received  in  that  pure  and  resonant  atmosphere,  not  by  day 
alone,  but  also  in  those  transparent  nights,  which  are  not  darkness, 
but  only  the  absence  of  the  sun.^  The  Athenians  were  temperate, 
owing  to  the  very  nature  of  their  ground,  where  nothing  grew 
abundantly;  but  —  what  is  better  —  they  were  temperate  in  mind. 
With  this  people  of  ingenious  and  delicate  thought,  of  full  and 
active  life,  there  was  nothing  extravagant  or  excessive ;  all  was 
accuracy,  balance,  exquisite  clearness ;  nothing  heavy,  nothing  false : 
on  the  contrary,  a  natural  elegance.  Lykourgos  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  Attika ;  his  weighty  laws,  which  kept  Sparta  motion- 
less, would  have  had  no  hold  upon  these  keen  intellects,  these  men 
not  apt  to  be  submissive  to  one  imperious  rule,  because  they  derived 
from  their  own  soil  all  varieties  of  existence,  and  had  in  their  veins 
the  most  mingled  blood.^  Pelasgians,  Achaians,  lonians,  Thracians, 
Aiolians,  Oriental  colonists  perhaps,  —  all  had  come  hither  to  meet 
each  other,  not  as  conquerors,  for  this  rocky  peninsula,  without 
earth  or  water,  was  not  a  territory  to  be  fought  for,  but  as  fugi- 
tives, and  in  such  proportion  that  no  one  tribe  could  subjugate 
all  the  others.  Athens  was  an  asylum  to  the  Hellenic  races,  as 
Rome  was  to  the  Italiots.     By  reason  of  this  the  two  cities  were, 

^  Ovid  says  of  Hymettos,  purpureas  colles  (^Ars  amat.,  iii.  687).  and  in  truth  at  certain 
times  in  the  day  tlie  hills  of  Hymettos  liave  this  tint. 

2  The  air  of  Attika  is  of  extreme  transparency,  XafiirpoTaTov  .  .  .  aWepot,  says  Euripides 
(Medeia,  829),  and,  consequently,  of  extreme  sonority;  sight  and  hearing  reach  very  far,  and 
tlie  senses,  those  vehicles  of  ideas,  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  receive  impressions  much 
more  vivid  and  multiplied  than  in  the  mists  and  fogs  of  other  countries.  Cicero  says,  in  the 
De  Fato,  iv. :  AtJienis  lenue  caelum ;  Thehis  autem  crassum.  Cf.  Hippocrates,  Concerning  the  Air, 
Iv.,  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  ii.  80,  Curtius  (i.  248),  giving  expression  to  the  same  idea,  says: 
Die  Alten  als  eine  besondere  Gunst  des  Himmels  anzuerkennen  wussten,  die  Irockne  und  helle 
Atmosphdre  Attikas,  loelche  diircli  Hire  besondere  Klarlieit  geeignef  war,  den  Leib  frisch  und 
(/esjind,  die  Glieder  elastisch  zu  machen,  die  Sinne  zu  schdrfen,  die  Seele  heiter  zu  stimmen,  die 
Krdfte  der  Geister  zu  tvecken  und  zu  beleben.  Voltaire  was  not  then  so  mucli  in  the  wrong 
when  he  said:  "It  is  possible  that  Nature  gave  to  Athens  a  soil  more  suitable  to  the  formation 
of  certain  kinds  of  genius  than  is  Westphalia  or  Champagne." 

8  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Isokrates  {Panegyr.,  24,  25)  that  the  Athenians  were 
autochthons ;  but  he  adds,  in  this  connection,  the  curious  fact  that  as  late  as  his  time  all  the 
Greeks  sent  to  Athens  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvests,  recjuired  by  the  Pythia  to  do  this  because 
in  Attika  agriculture  began,  and  thence  had  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece  {Ibid.,  31,  p.  28). 
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each  in  its  own  fashion,  the  most  complete  expression,  the  former 
of  Greece,  the  latter  of  Italy,  and  both  of  the  ancient  world. 

Sparta,  the  other  pole  of  Hellenic  society,  made  great  ad- 
vances in  nothing.  In  her  long  and  rugged  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
which  she  barred  against  strangers,  she  assumed  a  harsh  and  nar- 
row character,  unyielding  to  the  last ;  and  in  politics  she  organized 
from  her  earliest  days  the  permanent  form  of  her  constitution,  —  an 
aristocracy.  Athens  —  destined  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  democracy, 
and  even  farther  —  had  to  traverse  a  longer  road  before  reaching 
the  constitution  suited  to  her  genius ;  hence  she  was  much  later 
in  arriving  at  power  over  outside  nations. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Median  wars  we  find  in  Athenian 
history  many  revolutions,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Aigeus,  about, 1300 
B.  c,  although  certain  institutions,  as 
the  Areiopagos,  and  the  division  of  the 
people  into  nobles,  agricultural  labor- 
ers, and  artisans  was  perhaps  even  more 
ancient.  Theseus  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
patron  of  Athens,  as  Herakles  is  of  the 
Peloponnesos,  and  Quirinus  of  Rome.  He  is  one  of  those  per- 
sonages, half  divine,  half  human,  the  memory  of  whom,  embel- 
lished by  the  popular  imagination,  hovers  over  the  cradle  of  a 
nation.  His  history  was  truly  national  in  Attika,  and  the  mar- 
vellous details  of  his  life  are  recalled  on  the  monuments,  in  the 
religion,  the  festivals,  and  even  in  the  calendar  of  the  Athenians. 
These  details  have  been  already  related  in  the  legendary  history 
to  which  they  belong.  It  will  only  be  added  here  that  Athene 
and  Poseidon,  the  goddess  of  intellect  and  the  god  of  the  sea, 
disputed  as  to  which  should  be  the  Poliac  divinity  of  the  new  city. 
Athene  was  successful,  and  gave  to  Athens  the  Age  of  Perikles  ; 
but  Poseidon  secured  to  the  city  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
empire  of  the  sea. 


BRONZE    COIN.l 


BRONZE   COIN.2 


^  Theseus,  raising  with  effort  the  stone  of  Aithra,  under  which  his  father  has  hidden  his 
sandals  and  his  sword.  Copy  of  a  statue  placed  in  the  Erechtheion.  Legend  :  AGH[NAIQ]N. 
(Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens.) 

^  Theseus,  armed  with  a  club,  is  killing  the  Minotaur.  Legend:  A9H[NAIQN].  (Reverse 
of  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens.) 
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We  shall  now  only  dwell  upon  the  political  fact  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Athens  as  the  capital  of  Attika.  "  The  land  with  long 
shores,"  ^  —  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Attika,  —  open  on 
three    sides   to    the    sea,   had    received    by   that   route    and    by  the 


DISPUTE    BETWKEN    ATHENE    AND    POSEIDON. ^ 


roads  over  the  Boiotian  mountains  inhabitants  of  very  different 
origin.^  Each  group  established  itself  apart,  and  each  refused  to 
have  anything  in   common  with  the   rest.     Much   time   and   many 


^  Acta  (Pliny,  iv.  7);    'Attiktjv  ttjv  x<»pai'?  Trporepov  Kokovfievriv  'AKraiav  (Pausanias,  i.  2,  6). 

2  This  cameo,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Cahinet  de  France  (sardonyx  of  three  layers, 
182  millim.  by  &\  cent.),  was  considered,  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  a  representation  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  an  inscription  was  cut  around  the  edge  in  Hebrew,  from  Gen- 
esis iii.  6  :  "  And  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food."     (N"o.  36  of  the  Catalor/iie.) 

^  ThePoliac  divinities  of  Attika  manifest  a  like  diversity  of  origin:  they  were  the  Pelasgic 
Zeus;  the  Aiolian  Poseidon,  who  from  the  rock  of  the  Akropolis  caused  water  to  spring  forth  ; 
and  Pallas,  the  ancient  goddess  of  the  mountaineers  of  Pallene  and  of  the  Ionian  race. 
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efforts  were  needed  to  reduce  these  petty  States  to  twelve,  and  to 
establish  among  them  intermarriage  and  the  acceptance  of  a  com- 
mon tribmial.  This  first  work  of  unification  bears  in  legend  the 
name  of  Kekrops ;  ^  the  second,  which  from  twelve  villages  made 
a  single  city  and  constituted  political  unity  where  civil  unity  had 
already  been  established,  bears  the  name  of  Theseus. 

"  Theseus,"  says  Plutarch,  "  united  in  one  political  body  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  Attika.  Originally  scattered  in  many  vil- 
lages, it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  together  to  delib- 
erate upon  public  affairs ;  often  they  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  Theseus  went  about  among  the  villages 
to  make  known  his  plan  and  obtain  the  general  con- 
sent. The  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  adopted  theseus;^ 
it  without  hesitation.  In  order  to  induce  the  more 
powerful  to  agree  in  it,  he  promised  them  a  government  without 
a  king,  wherein,  reserving  for  himself  only  the  military  command 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  he  established  in  all  other  respects 
•entire  equality  among  the  citizens.  Some  were  convinced  ;  others 
yielded  through  fear.  He  destroyed  in  each  village  the  pryta- 
neion  and  council-room,  dismissed  all  the  magistrates,  built  a  pryta- 
neion  and  a  common  palace,  where  now  they  stand,  gave  to  the 
city  and  the  citadel  the  name  of  Athens,  and  established  a  fes- 
tival for  all  the  citizens,  called  the  Panathenaia. "  ^  Their  Poliac 
divinity  was  Pallas  Athene,  whose  statue  fell  from  heaven.* 

In  other  words,  Attika,  formerly  divided  into  many  States,  like 
the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  had  been  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  that  State  which  had  outgrown  the  others 
by  reason  of  its  access  to  the  sea  ^  and  the  natural  advantages 
of  its  position,  having  behind  it  a  rock  with  steep  sides,  but  on 
the  top  a  plateau,  which  was  for  the  people  and  their  gods  an 
impregnable  asylum.^      This   revolution,  which  gave  Attika  as  its 

1  See  above,  p.  171. 

2  The  hero  has  just  lifted  the  stone  which  hid  his  father's  sword.  (Engraved  stone  of  the 
Cabinet  de  France,  sardonyx,  14  millim.  by  10.     No.  1,795  of  the  Catalogue.) 

8  This  is  also  the  story  told  by  Thucydides,  ii.  15. 
*  ^r)}ir)  be  is  avTo  e;^et  irea-elv  eic  tov  ovpavov  (Pausanias,  i.  6,  6). 
^  The  harbor  was  Phaleron  up  to  the  time  of  Themistokles. 

^  The  Akropolis  is  a  square,  craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
^ith  a  flat  summit  of  about  a  thousand  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  five  hundred  broad 
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capital  '^  the  city  of  the  violet  crown,"  ^  suffered  however  the  divi- 
sions to  remain  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  almost 
all  histories,  —  tribes,  phratriai,  and  families.  There  were  four 
tribes,  each  containing  three  phratriai,  subdivided  in  their  turn  into 

tliirty  gene,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty 
political  families.  These  families,  like  the  Roman 
gentes,  contained  men  not  only  allied  by  blood, 
but  also  united  by  common  sacrifices  in  honor 
of  the  god  or  hero  who  was  supposed  to 
be  the  ancestor  of  the  race ;  by  the  right  of 
ATHENIAN  COIN.  inheriting  from  one  another  in  default  of  con- 
sanguineous heirs;  by  an  obligation  of  mutual 
assistance ;  and  by  the  possession  of  an  altar,  a  tomb,  and  a  treas- 
ure in  common.  Each  genos  contained  a  certain  number  of  geniietai, 
or  fathers  of  families.  This  organization  rested  on  a  principle 
unhappily  much  enfeebled  in  the  world  of  to-day,  —  the  worship 
of  the  family,  the  veneration  of  ancestors.  Athens  regarded  as  a 
public  misfortune  the  extinction  of  any  one  of  her  families,  not  so 
much  because  she  lost  citizens,  but  because  the  ancestors,  the  Manes, 
the  tutelary  gods  of  this  household,  would  now  be  left  without 
worship,  and  perhaps  might  themselves  become  without  affection 
for  a  city  where  the  fire  of  sacrifices  burned  no  longer  on  their 
altars. 

Besides  this  religious  and  social  division  into  phratriai  and 
families,  there  was  another,  more  political  and  of  much  later 
date.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  three  trittyes,  or  thirds,  and 
into  twelve  naukrariai.  The  forty-eight  naukrariai  of  the  four 
tribes  were   territorial   divisions,  in   each   of    which    the    ncmkrar^oSy. 


from  north  to  south.      It  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  west.      Perikles  made  it  the 
most  beautiful  spot  on  the  earth's  surface. 

1  Because  of  its  Ionian  origin.  In  Greek  iV  signifies  "violet."  When  the  Athenians 
became  illustrious,  they  repudiated,  like  certain  parvenus,  their  origin  and  name  (Ilerodotos^ 
i.  143). 

2  Reverse  of  an  Athenian  coin.  Owl  standing  on  a  prostrate  amphora.  In  the  field 
AGE,  and  the  following  three  names  of  magistrates  :  AY2AN[AP02],  TAAYKOS,  KAEO- 
*AN[H2].  At  the  left  of  the  owlr-ft^rasshopper,  symbol  of  the  name  of  Kekrops,  and 
of  the  autochthony.  On  the  amphora,  A;  under  it,  ME,  mint  marks.  (Beule,  Les 
monnaies  d'Athenes,  p.  326.) 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  Panathenaic  procession.  Fragment  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  from  a  cast.     (See  Chapter  XXI.) 
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or  principal   proprietor,   levied  the  tax,   as  well   as  called    out  the 

military   contingent   of   each   district,  and    later,   equipped   a   galley 

for  the  defence  of  Attika 

against      pirates.        The 

prytaneis  of  the  naukra- 

riai  composed  at  Athens 

a  supreme  council. 

These  naukrariai  be- 
lonsred  to  the  class  of 
the  rich,  the  noble,  who 
formed    in    the    city    of 

Theseus   an   aristocracy   much    resembling   that  which    we    find    in 
the   city  of  Romulus,  —  there,  patricians ;  here,  Eupatridai,  —  both 


TETRADRACHM    OF    ATHENS. ^ 


rovvekevKEJ 


HA   >  TO  P 


RETURN    OF    THE    DIOSKOURI.- 

holding   the   people   in   subjection.      At  Rome,  where  the  result  of 
wars    brought    a    second    people    face    to    face    with    the    first,    the 

1  On  the  obverse,  Athene,  right  profile,  with  the  helmet  ornamented  with  griffons  and 
galloping  horses.  Reverse :  owl  standing  on  a  prostrate  amphora.  In  the  field  :  A9E  and 
three  names  of  magistrates :  NIKIQN,  EYPYKAEl[AH2\  A2KAH[niAAH2].  At  the  right 
of  the  owl,  Kastor  and  Polydeukes,  standing,  leaning  against  each  other ;  one  holds  a  spear, 
the  other  a  patera.  On  the  amphora,  the  letter  B,  and  under  it.  ME.  mint  marks.  (Piece 
of  new  style,  Beule,  op.  cit.,  p.  339.) 

^  Painting  upon  a  vase  made  by  Exekias,  painter  and  keramist,  from  the  Monum. 
deir  Inst.  archeoL,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxii.  The  Dioskouroi,  Kastor  (KASTOP)  and  Polydeukes 
(roWAEVKES),  are  received  on  their  return  by  their  father,  Tyndareos  (TVNAAPEOS). 
and  their  mother,  Leda  ("VEAA).  Leda  extends  a  flower  to  Kastor,  who  holds  his  horse. 
Kylaros  (KWAPOS),  by  the  bridle.  Before  Tyndareos,  a  young  slave  carries  a  seat  on  his 
head  ;    a  vial  is  hung  from  his  left  arm. 

VOL.  I.  -  -  33 
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plebeians  soon  became  strong  enough  to  compel  the  patricians  to 
take  them  into  account ;  at  Athens  —  where  there  were  no  con- 
quered people  to  be  introduced  into  the  city  after  defeat,  and 
thus  continually  increase  the  number  and  power  of  the  lower 
class  —  the   aristocracy    remained    for   many   centuries   unshaken. 

According  to  the  legends  collected  by  Plutarch,  it  was  this  aris- 
tocracy which  overthrew  Theseus.  '^  During  an  absence  of  the  hero, 
the    brothers,   Kastor    and   Polydeukes,  invaded  Athens,  to   recover 


VIP;W    OF    SKYROS.' 


their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  oft';  and  in  Athens 
itself  a  sedition  arose  against  him.  Menestheus,  a  descendant 
of  Erechtheus,  endeavored  to  stir  up  the  principal  citizens  against 
the  man  who  had  deprived  them  of  the  authority  which  they 
liad  heretofore  exercised  in  their  villages,  and  by  collecting  them 
into  a  city,  had  made  them  his  subjects,  or  rather  his  slaves. 
Menestheus  also  incited  the  common  people,  accusing  Theseus  of 
having  left  them  only  a  fancied  liberty,  when  in  fact  he  had 
deprived  them  of  their  country  and  their  sacrifices,  and  in  room 
of  their  legitimate  kings,  good  and  humane,  had  given  them  for 
a  master  a  foreigner  unknown  to  them."  Theseus,  returning,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  at  Skyros,  where  he  died.  Menestheus 
attained    the   throne,    the    object    of    his   intrigues ;    but   after   his 

^  From  the    Tour  du  Mnnde,   xxxii.  79.     The  modern  town  of  St.  George  covers  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  the  rocky  peak. 
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death  the  royal  authority  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Theseus, 
who  preserved  it  until  the  time  when  the  Dorian  migration  over- 
threw existing  conditions  in  Greece. 

Attika,  however,  did  not  suffer  from  this  migration ;  only  her 
frontier  was  touched  by  it,  and  only  at  the  last  moment ;  but  from 
its  first  outbreak  she  offered  an  asylum  to  the  vanquished.     After 


CAPE    SOUNION.^ 


the  Aiolian  invasion  the  Minyans  and  Kadmeians  of  Boiotia  sought 
shelter  beyond  Mount  Kithairon,  and  brought,  with  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  the  use  of  writing,  already  long  known  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Kopa'is.  Fugitives  from  Tro'izen  crossed  the  Saronic  Gulf 
and  peopled  the  demoi  of  Sphettos  and  Anaphlystos,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Sunion.  From  Aigina  came  the  Aiakidai,  from 
whom  Miltiades  and  Kimon  were  descended ;  from  Messenia,  the 
posterity  of  Neleus  and  of  Nestor. 

Thus  Attika  received  at  that  time  numerous  inhabitants, 
especially  from  old  families,  powerful  on  account  of  the  number 
of  their  followers,  their  wealth,  and  the  religious  and  heroic  tradi- 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxiv.  352.  In  the  distance  is  the  Island  of  Zea,  the  ancient 
Keos. 
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tions  attached  to  their  name  ;  and  these  new-comers  were  able  to 
seize  upon  the  supremacy  in  Athens.  To  spare  their  national  van- 
ity, the  Athenians  give  a  different  account  of  this  revolution.  The 
foreigners  are  said  to  have  established  themselves  as  private 
individuals  in  Attika  ;  shortly  after,  a  Theban  king,  at  war  with 
Athens,  challenged  to  single  combat  Thymoites,  a  descendant  of 
Theseus,  who  refused  to  fight.  The  Messenran  Melanthos  accepted 
in  his  place,  defeated  the  Theban  by  a  stratagem,  and  in  reward 
was  made  king  by  the  Athenians.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
Melanthos  left  the  throne,  to  Kodros,  his  son,  and  that  his  kins- 
men were  the  ancestors  of  the  Alkmaionidai  and  the  Peisistratidai, 
—  the  two  families  of  highest  rank  in  Athens. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Melanthos,  Attika  again  received,  either 
willingly  or  by  compulsion,  the  lonians  of  Aigileia  (expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  Achaians),  and  other  emigrants  from  Epidau- 
ros,  Phlios,  and  Corinth.  The  new-comers  brouglit  with  them  a  sen- 
timent which  took  root,  —  hatred  for  the  Dorian  name.  Kodros 
was  reigning  at  Athens  when  the  Dorians,  in  pursuit  of  the  peoples 
whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesos,  invaded  Megaris 
and  Attika.  Here  again  complaisant  history  probably  conceals  a 
defeat  under  a  tradition  of  heroism  which  no  man  might  doubt 
at  Athens.  An  oracle,  it  was  said,  had  made  known  that  if 
the  assailants  should  kill  the  king  of  Athens,  their  defeat  was 
sure.  They  accordingly  made  it  a  part  of  their  plan  carefully  to 
avoid  doing  him  injury.  But  Kodros  was  aware  of  the  sacrifice 
demanded  by  the  god,  and  accepted  it.  Disguised  as  a  peasant, 
he  went  into  the  enemy's  camp,  offered  provocation  to  one  of 
the  common  soldiers,  wounding  the  man  with  a  sickle  which  he 
carried,  and  was  killed.  When  the  Dorians  learned  that  they 
had  fulfilled  the  oracle  in  this  way,  they  despaired  of  success, 
and  withdrew  from  the  country  (1061  b.  c). 
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II.  —  Abolition  of  the  Regal   Power;    the    Archonship;    the 

Laws  op  Drako. 

After  the  death  of  Kodros  it  was  asserted  that  no  man  was 
worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  imder  that  pretext  royalty  was  abol- 
ished (1045  ? ).  This  revolution  was  made  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
new-comers,  Aiolians  and  lonians,  who,  united  with  the  old  nobil- 
ity of  Athens,  formed  the  political  and  social  aristocracy  of  the 
Eupatrids  (nobles),  also  called  the  Pediaioi,  or  lowlanders,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  crowded  back 
into  the  mountains  or  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  were  hence  called 
the  Diakrioi  and  Paraloi.  Thus  a  foreign  aristocracy,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  national  aristocracy,  threatened  to  smother  the  ancient 
popular  rights  and  subject  Attika  to  the  caste-system  endured 
by  the  countries  beyond  the  isthmus.  This  despotism  was  in  the 
end  undermined  by  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  attributed  to 
Theseus,  and  by  the  laborious  activity  of  this  population,  which, 
compelled  to  obtain  its  food  from  foreign  countries,  asked  from 
commerce  and  industry  those  means  of  exchange  which  its  own 
soil  did  not  furnish. 

Athens  did  not  become  Sparta,  and  Greece  was  saved  from  a 
sterile  uniformity,  by  which  the  world  would  have  lost  the  rich 
development  of  the  Athenian  spirit. 

Jealous  of  the  royal  power,  which  gave  them  umbrage,  although 
since  the  election  of  Melanthos  this  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  themselves,  the  Eupatrids  despoiled  it  of  its  chief  prerogatives ; 
they  transformed  it  into  a  permanent  and  responsible  magistracy, 
and  the  stately  title  of  king  (hasileus)  was  replaced  by  that  of 
chief,  or  archon.  They  consented,  however,  to  leave  this  enfeebled 
authority  to  Medon,  the  son  of  Kodros,  and  after  him  to  twelve 
of  his  descendants ;  but  the  principle  of  heredity  once  abolished, 
and  that  of  accountability  imposed,  no  barrier  could  long  arrest  a 
jealous  aristocracy,  and  in  752  the  duration  of  the  archonship  was 
limited  to  ten  years.  When  seven  decennial  archons  had  ruled  in 
Athens,    the    slow    decomposition     of    the    royalty    was    completed. 
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Each  one  of  the  Eupatrids  sought  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  power ; 
the  archonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  duties  divided  among  a 
college  of  nine,  ol  ewka  (683). 

Three  of  these  archons  divided  among  themselves  the  former 
prerogatives  of  the  kings.  The  first,  or  president  of  the  body,  the 
archon  eponymos  (6  eTrwt^u/xo?  apy(oiv),  gave  his  name  to  the  year. 
Representing  the  State,  he  was  the  legal  protector  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  families  and  jjliratriai. 
The  second,  the  archon-king  (d  ^acnXevs),  had,  like  the  rex  sacrifi- 
ciilus  of  the  Romans,  religious  functions,  —  an  office  which  gave  him 
consideration  as  legal  guardian  of  religion,  but  no  authority  as  a 
religious  teacher ;  he  had  jurisdiction  in  indictments  for  impiety 
and  in  controversies  in  regard  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  cases  of 
murder  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  Areiopagos  and 
voted  with  its  members.  It  was  required  that  his  wife  should  be 
an  Athenian  of  pure  race  ;  she  was  called  hasiUssa  (ySacriXtcro-a). 
She  offered  certain  sacrifices,  and  was  required  to  swear  at  the 
Anthesteria,  a  festival  of  Dionysos,  that  she  had  never  been  guilty 
of  adultery.^  The  third  archon,  the  polemarch,  was  the  comman- 
der of  the  army,  and  had  also  duties  as  to  the  protection  and 
superintendence  of  resident  aliens,  and  the  decision  of  cases 
between  them  and  citizens.^  The  remaining  six,  called  thesmo- 
thetai,  or  legislators,  had  numerous  duties  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.'^ 

Second  to  these  supreme  magistrates,  all  men  of  noble  families, 
were  the  prytaneis  of  the  naukrariai,  exclusively  composed  of  Eupa- 
trids, and  the  senate  of  the  Areiopagos,  composed  of  ex-archons. 
The  Eupatrids  therefore  occupied  all  the  magistracies;  but  they 
went  even  farther,  and  there  was  danger  that  civil  servitude  would 
be  added  to  political  servitude,  for  the  two  are  usually  found 
together. 

The  nobles  held  all  the  wealth ;  they  raised  the  interest  on 
money  to  a  usurious    height,    or   rather    they    required    from    the 

^  On  the  archon-basileus,  see  Hauvette-Besnault,  De  Archonte  rege,  1884. 

^  [This  office  in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  the  praetor  peregrinus  at  Rome.  The 
polemarch  had  also  some  religious  functions,  such  as  offering  a  certain  yearly  sacrifice  to 
Artemis,  and  the  ordering  of  funeral  games  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  battle.  —  Ed.] 

2  [The  thesmothetai  were  required  to  revise  annually  the  whole  body  of  lawsj  also  to 
ratify  international  agreements  as  to  suits.  —  Ed.I 
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poor   who    cultivated    their    lands   too    large    a    proportion    of    the 
harvests.      "The  poor,"  says  Plutarch,  '-overwhelmed  by  their  debts 
to  the  rich,  were  obliged  to  give  them  the  sixth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce  of    their   lands,    or   indeed   to    give 
themselves    up    to    slavery,    and    even    to 
being  sold  out  of  the  country.     Many  of 
the   poor   themselves    sold  their  children, 
their  daughters  and  sisters   who  had   no 
legal  protection,  or  else  fled  the  country 
to  escape  the  cruelties    of  usurers."  ^ 

A  striking  similarity  is  noticeable  between  the  situation  of 
Attika  at  this  period  and  that  of  Rome  a  century  later.  The 
poor,  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich,  have  no  written  law  to  which 
they    can    appeal ;    a    few   customs,    called    "  royal   laws,"    are    the 


LEADEN    TOKEN. ^ 


AGRICULTURAL   SCENE. 3 


sole  and  feeble  rule  which  the  tribunals  recognize.  The  judges, 
moreover,  are  all  Eupatrids,  for  only  their  class  fill  the  archon- 
ship  and  the  Areiopagos.  With  a  tyranny  like  this,  Athens  could 
not  prosper.  It  is  the  class  of  freemen,  the  petty  land-owners, 
the  geomoroi,  who  would  have  made  the  strength  of  the  State ; 
and  this  class  was  not  formed,  while  that  of  the  poor  increased. 
Accordingly,  during  that  obscure  period  of  five  and  a  half  cen- 
turies between  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  institution  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  history  has  no  facts  to  relate. 

However,  the  poor  had  on  their  side  numerical  majority ;  and 
there  came  to  them  powerful  auxiliaries,  —  certain  of  the  Eupatrids, 
who,  dissatisfied  with  their  share  in  the  State,  passed  over  to  the 

^  Token  of  a  thesmothetes,  from  the  Ilapvaa-aos,  number  for  February,  1883.  On  one  side 
an  A,  initial  of  the  word  "  Athenian;''  on  the  other,  four  owls,  with  an  olive-branch  between 
the  two  pairs,  and  the  inscription  QeafiodeT(oi>  (0E2IVIO9ETi2N). 

2  In  respect  to  the  real  condition  of  the  poor,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  agricultural  laborers, 
at  this  period,  see,  later,  the  reforms  of  Solon. 

8  Painting  on  a  vase  in  the  Campana  Collection,  in  the  Louvre.  (The  reverse  of  this  cut 
is  represented  on  p.  448.)  The  plough  and  the  cart  are  each  drawn  by  two  mules.  In  the 
cart  are  two  large  covered  amphora.     The  last  figure  at  the  left  is  an  overseer. 
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people.  Thus  the  Alkmaionidai  became  the  leaders  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Peisistratidai  of  the  mountaineers. 
These  chiefs  organized  the  popular  opposition  which  in  621  b.  c. 
obtained  a  code  of  laws  as  protection  against  the  arbitrary  char- 
acter  of    tribunals   where,    heretofore,    the    Eupatrids    had    judged 
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XAW    OF    DRAKO   CONCERNING   MURDER. ^ 

according  to  an  unwritten  law,  which  interest  ofter  made  to  vary. 
Drako  had  the  duty  of  writing  out  this  code.  It  did  not  concern 
the  political  constitution,  but  it  regulated  the  citizen's  life  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death.  All  crimes,  we 
are  told,  —  the  slightest  larceny  as  much  as  murder  or  sacrilege, — 
were  punished  with  death.     Drako  asserted   that  the  least  offence 

^  Fragment  of  an  Athenian  decree  from  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Atticarum,  i.  61.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text,  together  with  the  translation :  Atoyv/jro?  ^peajpios  iypajifxareve "  AiokX^?  VPX^- 
— "Kho^ev  rf]  ^ovXjj  kol  tw  8rjfiu>'  ^AKapavrls  eirpwavevf,  AioyuriTOi  eypap.jj.dTevf,  'Ev6v8ikos  infdTciTei. 
Adi]vo(j)dvT]s  fine'  top  ApaKovTOi  vopov  Top  nepl  (f)6vov  dvaypayj/avTav  ol  dvaypatprjs  ratv  vopojv, 
7rapa\aj36vTfS  napa  tov  Kara  irpVTaveiav  ypapparfws  tijs  ^ovKt}^,  ((tttjXtj  ~Ki6ivrj  kqi  KdraBevrav  irpocrdep 
TTJs  (TTods  T^ff  fi^KTiXdas.  Ol  8i  TTcoXTjTai  dTTopiadcoaavTcov  Kara  tov  vopov  ol  8e  EXXrjvoTapiai  86vtoov 
TO  dpyvpiov. 

TJpcoTos  ti^ccv.  Kai  edp  pf}  'k  TTpnvo'ias  KTfivt]  Tis  riva,  (pevyeiv.  AiKaff  tf  Se  tovs  ^aaiXeas  alTiav 
<})6vov  rj  idovXevtrecDS  tovs  dei  ^aa iXl_euovTas   ■   ■   ■ 

"  Diognetos  Phrearrhios,  secretary ;  Diokles,  archon.  (The  date  corresponds  to  the  Olymp. 
92-94,  —  409-408  B.  c.)  —  The  council  and  the  people  have  decreed.  The  tribe  Akamantis  hold- 
ing the  Frytaneion,  Diognetos  was  secretary,  and  Euthydikos  president.  Athenophanes  pro- 
posed: The  law  of  Drako  in  respect  of  murder  shall  be  engraved  anew  by  the  engraver  of  the 
laws  upon  a  marble  stela.  The  law  shall  be  furnished  them  by  the  secretary  of  the  Frytaneion 
■where  the  council  is  in  session,  and  they  shall  set  it  up  before  the  royal  portico.  The  poliles 
shall  regulate  their  salary  according  to  the  law,  and  the  treasm'ers  of  the  Hellenic  treasury 
shall  furnish  the  money." 

Law  of  Drako,  borrowed  in  the  First  Table  of  Solon  :  "First  Table.  —  In  case  of  murder 
committed  without  premeditation,  the  penalty  shall  be  exile.  The  archon-kings  shall  have 
cognizance  in  cases  of  murder  or  intent  to  kill,  each  during  the  period  of  his  office." 

For  the  translation  and  juridic  commentary  on  this  text,  see  R.  Dareste,  Les  Plaidoyers 
civils  de  Demoathene,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  note  29.  For  the  amoves  or  Tables  of  Solon,  see  coin  repre- 
sented later. 
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merited  death,  and  he  knew  of  no  other  punishment  for  crimes. 
But  this  statement  is  an  exaggeration,  for  we  find  in  his  laws 
other  penalties,  —  fines,  disfranchisement,  and  even,  in  certain  cases 
of  murder,  exile. 

Drako  either  constituted  or  reorganized  the  tribunal  of  the 
Ephetai,  "  those  who  send  into  exile."  These  judges  were  fifty- 
one  in  number,  heads  of  families,  and  selected  perhaps  by  the 
archon-king.  They  sat  near  the  Palladion  to  try  cases  of  acciden- 
tal homicide  punishable  by  temporary  exile ;  near  the  Delphinion 
for  cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  killing  another  in  self- 
defence,  or  taking  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  an  adulterer,^  or  a  robber 
by  night;  and  at  Phreatto,  on  the  sea-shore,  where  a  man  exiled 
for  accidental  homicide  was  charged  with  commission  of  wilful  mur- 
der during  his  exile.  In  this  casettie  person  accused  remained  on 
board  ship,  as  being  unworthy  to  set  foot  on  his  native  soil,  while 
the  judges  sat  near  him  on  the  shore.  Their  principal  duty  was  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  by  ordering  the  crim- 
inal to  pay  ''the  price  of  blood"  (ra  vTro(j)6vLa).  In  a  fourth  court, 
held  near  the  Prytaneion,  sentence  was  passed  on  the  instrument  of 
murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the  act  was  not  known. 

This  organization  was  certainly  an  amelioration  of  the  ancient 
customs,  for  hitherto  a  murder  had  either  been  avenged  by  the 
family  of  the  victim,  which  gave  rise  to  hereditaiy  feuds,  or  it 
had  been  judged  by  the  Areiopagos,  which  court,  without  examin- 
ing into  the  circumstances,  pronounced  in  all  cases  sentence  of 
death,  or  of  exile  with  confiscation  of  property.  Drako  has  such 
a  name  for  severity  that  his  laws  are  said  to  have  been  written 
in  blood.  Possibly,  however,  we  ought  to  consider  them  an  amelio- 
ration of  ancient  and  cruel  customs. 

Montesquieu  remarks    that   the    most    severe    laws   are    not  the 
most  effectual ;    they  exasperate  those  who  are  subjected  to   them 
or  they  cause  alarm  to  those  who  enforce  them,  and  by  this  two- 
fold   cause   fall   quickly  into    desuetude.      Such   was  the  case   with 

^  In  the  heroic  period,  adultery  was  punished  by  fine  only  (see  p.  300).  The  State  con- 
solidating itself  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  there  was  soon  established  greater  severity  in  the 
case  of  the  crime  which  undermined  the  latter.  Drako  permitted  the  killing  of  the  adulterer 
in  flagrante  delicto.  Custom,  however,  authorized  a  pecuniary  reparation,  Avhich  the  law  of 
Gortyna  in  Krete  fixed  at  50  staters,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury.  Cf.  Demosthenes, 
Against  Arist.,  §  53  ;   Against  Neaira,  §  66. 
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the  laws  of  Drako.  At  the  same  time  they  had  in  one  respect 
been  productive  of  good.  Justice,  the  law,  was  no  longer  a  mys- 
tery ;  the  people  had  appreciated  the  advantage  of  this  publicity, 
and  soon  called  upon  Solon   to   take  up  Drako's   reform. 


III.  —  Kylon,  Epimenides,  and  Solon. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Attika  were  at  this  time  in  a  state 
of  great  disturbance.  At  Megara,  at  Corinth,  at  Epidauros,  at 
Sikyon,  the  aristocracy,  which  had  inherited,  as  at  Athens,  the 
rights  of  the  hereditary  monarchy,  had  seen  lifted  above  it,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  multitude,  popular  chiefs,  known  as  tyrants. 
This  opportunity  tempted  Kylon.  He  was  a  Eupatrid  of  wealth, 
and  distinguished  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  Games.  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara,  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  advised  him  to  imitate  his  own  usurpation,  which  would  thus 
be  made  more  secure.  Kylon  consulted  the  Pythia,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  and  the  oracle  replied  that  on  the  day  of  the 
chief  festival  of  Zeus  he  would  succeed  in  seizing  the  citadel  of 
Athens.  Kylon  then  asked  for  assistance  from  Theagenes,  brought 
his  own  friends  into  the  plot,  and  at  the  time  wheii  the  Olympic 
Games  were  celebrated  in  the  Peloponnesos,  persuaded  that  this 
was  the  day  indicated  by  the  oracle,  he  seized  the  Akropolis.  Thu- 
cydides  explains  that  Kylon  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  for  the 
Athenians  have  also  a  festival  in  honor  of  Zeus,  and  it  was  to 
this    that   the   oracle    referred. 

As  soon  as  the  audacious  attempt  was  perceived,  the  Athenians 
from  the  adjacent  country  all  hastened  into  the  city,  and  at  once 
established  a  siege  of  the  citadel.  Very  soon  food  and  water 
failed  in  the  Akropolis ;  Kylon  and  his  brother  escaped,  and  the 
rest  seated  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  of    Athene. 

There  was  at  this  time  among  the  archons  a  man  probably  as 
ambitious  as  Kylon  himself,  and  who,  like  him,  aimed  to  become 
a  tyrant,  for  he  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Attika, 
and  his  son  was  a  friend  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  also  son- 
in-law  of  Kleisthenes,  the  tyrant  of  Sikyon.      This  was  Megakles, 
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head  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Alkmaionidai.  He  did  not 
feel  willing  that  another  man  should  grasp  that  which  he  himself 
was  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  take,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  citizens  to  recover  the  national  sanctuary.  Having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Akropolis,  they  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  partisans  of  Kylon.      The  latter  were  persuaded  to  with- 


ATHENE    AT    HER    ALTAR. ^ 


draw  from  their  asylum,  which  they  did,  keeping  themselves  still 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  by  means  of  a  cord  tied  to  her 
altar,  and  then  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  When,  however,  they 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  the  cord  broke. 
Megakles  and  his  followers  seized  upon  the  accident  as  a  proof  that 
the  goddess  refused  her  protection  to  traitors,  and  slew  them  with- 
out scruple,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  escaped  and  took 
refuge  as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  the  archons'  wives  (612  b.  c). 

In  consequence  of  this  severity,  Megakles  was  accused  of  sacri- 
lege ;  and  the  accusation  weighed  upon  all  the  house  of  the  Alkmai- 
onids,  and    even   upon    their   posterity.       The  partisans  of   Kylon, 

^  Painting  on  a  little  Panathenaic  amphora,  from  ().  Benndorf,  GriecMsche  und  Sicilische 
Vasenbilder,  pi.  xxxi.  No.  20.  Athene  Promachos,  witli  helmet,  ii?gis,  shield,  and  spear,  stand- 
ing near  her  altar. 
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or  rather  the  enemies  of  the  nobles,  were  numerous.  They  clam- 
ored for  vengeance  in  the  name  of  outraged  religion,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  who  would  no  longer  look  with  favor  on  a  city  where 
their  sanctuaries   were  not  held   inviolable,   and   discord  broke  out 


A    SUPPLIANT    SLAIN    AT    AN    AT.TAR.* 


in  the  State  between  the  democracy  who  were  gaining  in  power, 
and  the  aristocracy,  unwilling  to  lose  it.  The  people  of  Megara, 
where  it  is  probable  Kylon  took  refuge,  profited  by  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  Athens  to  seize  upon  the  Island  of  Salamis,  which 
commands  the  approaches  to  the  ports  of  Megara  and  of  Athens. 
The    Athenians   could    not,   without   disgrace    and    peril,    leave    the 

^  Paintintj  on  a  cup  made  by  Euphronios ;  from  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasenh.,  y>\.  ccxxvi. 
Achilleus  (AXI\'EVV2  sic),  with  lifted  sword,  is  about  to  strike  the  young  Troilos  (TP0IV02), 
who  has  vainly  taken  shelter  at  the  altar  of  Apollo.  On  the  altar  is  a  branch  of  laurel,  perhaps 
placed  there  by  Troilos. 

Note.  —  The  view  of  IMeijara  on  the  opposite  page  (from  Stackelberg,  La  Grece,  etc.)  is 
taken  from  the  east.  The  city  and  its  akropolis  occupy  at  the  right  the  two  heights  under  the 
Geronian  mountains  where  are  now  the  houses  of  the  modern  village.  The  height  on  the  left, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  dominated  Nisaia,  the  port  of  Megara,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  city  bv  long  walls. 
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island  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  they  made  great  efforts 
to  recover  it ;  but  after  long  alternations  of  successes  and  defeats 
this  war  became  so  wearisome  to  them  that  they  relinquished  it, 
and  forbade,  on  pain  of  death,  the  proposal  of  any  new  attempt  to 
recover  Salamis. 

In  Athens  lived  at  that  time,  undistinguished  in  the  crowd  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  a  descendant  of  Kodros.  In  his  youth,  to  repair 
the  waste  of  his  patrimony  by  an  extravagant  father,  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  commercial  pursuits.  He  had  travelled  much, 
seeking,  at  the  same  time,  fortune  by  traffic,  and  knowledge  by  the 
study  of  men  and  manners  in  foreign  lands.  He  was  considered  a 
sage,  but  moderate  in  his  wisdom,  and  not  averse  to  the  pleasures 
of  life,  of  which  he  sang  in  light  verse,  mingled,  it  is  true,  with 
wise  and  profound  maxims.     This  man  was  Solon. 

He  made  on  one  occasion  a  singular  use  of  his  poetic  talent. 
Like  all  the  Athenian  youth  at  the  time,  he  endured  with  impa- 
tience the  disgrace  of  the  late  war;  but  a  menace  of  death  was 
suspended  over  any  man  who  should  dare  to  speak  of  Salamis. 
He  feigned  to  be  mad,  and  caused  the  report  of  his  condition  to 
be  spread  over  the  whole  city;  then,  one  day,  he  rushed  into  the 
agora,  mounted  the  herald's  stone,  and  recited  a  poem  of  a  hun- 
dred lines,  calling  upon  the  people  to  recover  '"the  beautiful 
island."  "'  I  come,  a  herald  from  fair  Salamis,"  he  cried ;  "  I 
recite  to  you  the  melodious  verses  which  Apollo  dictates  to  me." 
Men  listened,  for  he  was  reported  mad.  But  when  he  had 
ended,  the  whole  assembly  were  frenzied  likewise.  Solon  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  expedition ;  he  gained  a  victory  by 
stratagem,  landed  in  the  island,  and  placed  it  again  under  the 
authority  of  Athens  (604  b.  c).  However,  this  affair  was  not 
yet  ended ;  the  people  of  Megara  were  persistent  in  their  attempts 
to  recover  "  the  beautiful  island."  After  suffering  much  on  both 
sides,  the  two  parties  accepted  the  arbitration  of  Sparta,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  Athens,  on  the  authority  of  a  line  which 
Solon  had  interpolated  in  the  Iliad,  where  Aias  is  said  to  have 
ranged  his  ships  with  those  of  the  Athenians. 

The  sagacity  and  determination  of  Solon  decided  the  issue  of 
this  war;  but  to  understand  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  time, 
we   may  record  an  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse,  —  a  stra- 
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tagem  of  war  quite  peculiar  in  character.  By  dint  of  sacrifices 
he  gained  over  the  two  native  divinities  of  Salamis,  and  brought 
them  to  give  aid  to  the  Athenians.-^  At  least  it  was  not  doubted 
at.  Athens  that  the  honors  paid  to  the  Salaminian  heroes  decided 
them  to  favor  a  people  who  ascribed  to  them  so  much  authority 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  Before  attacking  the  Plataians,  at  a  later 
day,  Archidamos  also  invoked  the  gods  of  that  people,  and  begged 
them  to  abandon  Plataia. 

The  part  which  Solon  took  in  the  war  of  Kirrha,  the  fortunate 
issue  of  which  was  said  to  be  due  to  his  counsels,  increased  the  con- 
sideration which  he  enjoyed ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  influence 
which  his  services  had  given  him  to  calm  the  dissensions  which 
always  existed  in  Athens.  The  family  of  Kylon  and  that  of 
Megakles  waged  hot  war  against  each  other ;  -  he  persuaded  the 
latter,  who  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  three  hundred  of  the  most  upright  citi- 
zens. They  were  condemned  and  banished ;  and  the  bones  of  their 
dead  were  disinterred  and  thrown  out  of  Attika. 

This  severe  punishment  had  obliterated  one  element  of  discord ; 
but  so  many  others  remained  that  disorder  still  continued.  It  was 
reported  that  spectres  and  phantoms  had  been  seen,  and  a  pesti- 
lence which  desolated  Attika  appeared  an  evident  effect  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods.  It  was  announced  that  the  city,  polluted  by 
so  many  crimes  and  profanations,  must  undergo  purification.  To 
tranquillize  the  public  mind,  after  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
Epimenides  the  Kretan  was  sent  for.^  This  man  was  a  friend  of  the 
gods ;  he  was  understood  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph,  and  wonderful 
stories  were  told  of  him.  As  a  boy,  being  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  search  of  a  stray  sheep,  he  had  entered  a  cave  for  shelter  from 
the  noonday  heat,  and,  falling  asleep,  had  thus  remained  for  fifty- 
seven  years.  Everything  in  his  appearance  was  strange  and  impos- 
ing, —  his  long  hair,  his  serious  and  profound  gaze,  the  solemnity  of 
his  gestures,  his  Oriental  gravity.  He  had  a  marvellous  knowledge 
in  the  things  of  religion  and  of  Nature.  It  was  said  that  he  knew 
all  the  properties  of  plants;  also  that  he  could  read  the  future. 

^  Plutarch,  Solon,  9;  see  also  pp.  376-383i,  the  cult  of  heroes. 

^  Niese  (Zur  Geschichte   Solons  und  seiner  Zeit,  1882)  maintains  that  the  JLiistory  of 
Epimenides  is  entirely  legendary ;  and  certainly  it  is  so,  at  least  in  part. 
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His  arrival  produced  a  lively  impression  upon  the  inquisitive 
Athenians.  They  hastened  to  do  whatever  he  directed.  He  or- 
dered a  number  of  white  and  of  black  sheep  to  be  driven  out  to 
the  Areiopagos,  and  there  turned  loose.    Each  animal  was  sacrificed 
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THE    EUMENIDES.l 


on  the  spot  where  it  first  stood  still,  and  an  altar  consecrated  at 
each  place  to  the  unknown  gods.  Six  centuries  later,  Saint  Paul 
eloquently  recalls  the  memory  of  this,  and  declares  to  the  Athenians 
Him  whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped.  It  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  this  respected  sage  ordered  the  sacrifice 
of  a  human  victim  ;  but  tradition  reports  that  two  offered  them- 
selves willingly.     Kratinos  and  Aristodemos,  two  young  Athenians 

1  Bas-relief  in  calcareous  stone,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Argos ;  from  the  Mittlieil.  d. 
d.  archaol.  Instit.  in  Allien,  vol.  iv.  (2,879),  pi.  ix.  Two  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  rep- 
resented standing,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  before  the  three  Eumenides.  The  latter  hold, 
each  in  the  left  hand,  a  flower ;  in  the  right,  a  serpent.  The  inscription,  which  is  incomplete, 
gives  the  name  of  those  who  offer  this  ex-voto  to  the  Eumenides  :  'Evfifviaiv  evxav. 

vol..   1.  —  34 
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devoted  to  one  another  in  an  intimate  friendship,  sacrificed  them- 
selves together  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Epimenides  fur- 
ther ordered  that  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides  should  be  constructed 
on  the  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars  Hill),  near  which  later  the  council  of 
the  Areiopagos  assembled.  He  introduced  certain  changes  as  to 
the  rites  of  worship,  and  he  prohibited  to  the  Athenian  widows 
those  barbaric  manifestations  of  grief  which  left  upon  the  figure 
and  the  face  lasting  and  frightful  traces.  Having  accomplished 
his  reforms,  he  departed.  The  citizens  desired  to  load  him  with 
gifts,  but  he  would  accept  only  a  branch  from  the  olive-tree  of 
Athene,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Athens  and  Knossos,  his 
native   city. 

The  mission  of  Epimenides  had  for  results  the  revival  among 
the  Athenians  of  a  respect  for  sacred  things,  the  abolishment,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  of  certain  cruel  usages,  and,  above  all,  the 
expulsion  of  vague  and  superstitious  fears.  He  had  been  instructed 
as  to  the  true  needs  of  the  city  by  Solon,  whom  he  had  associated 
in  all  his  measures,  and  who,  shortly  after,  was  called  upon  to 
give  laws  to  Athens  (594). 


IV.  —  Law  concerning  Debts  ;    Division   of   the   People   into 

Three   Classes. 

The  genius  of  Solon  was  essentially  humane ;  humane  also  was 
his  constitution.  He  did  not  regard  the  State  as  a  vast  machine, 
of  which  men  are  the  parts,  to  be  arbitrarily  combined  and 
adjusted  for  use.  While  Sparta  was  a  camp,  always  under  arms, 
as  in  presence  of  the  enemy,    it  was   the    aim  of  Solon  to  bring 

Athens  nearer  to  the  ideal  State,  —  that  in 
which  the  sreneral  order  is  combined  with  the 
greatest  possible  liberty  of  the  individual.  This 
ATHENs.i  respect  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
this  clear  view  of  the  true  end  of  the  social  organization,  intro- 
duced  into   his    constitution    the    democratic    principle   which   was 

^  Head  of  Athene,  with  helmet  and  crown  of  olive-leaves.  On  the  reverse,  AGE  and  two 
owls,  separated  by  an  olive-branch. 
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already  in  the  heart  of  his  people,  and  gave  his  laws  a  chan 
acter  of  generosity.  The  citizen  is  not  the  slave  of  the  State, 
neither  is  the  stranger  a  person  to  be  driven  out :  this  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  civilization. 

There  were  three  parties  in  the  State,  —  the  Diakrioi,  or  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands,  who  were  eager  for  a  change  in 
the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  Paraloi, 
or  people  of  the  sea- 
coast,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  mercantile 
affairs,  who  found 
but  little  to  complain 
of  ;  and  the  Pediaioi, 
or  aristocratic  land- 
owners,    who     were 

satisfied  with  the  established  condition  of  things.  The  modera- 
tion manifested  by  Solon  had  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  all, 
and  they  united  in  placing  in  his  hands  unlimited  authority  for 
adopting  such  measures  as  the  time  demanded,  together  with 
the  title  of  archon  (595).  His  friends  urged  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  become  tyrant  of  Athens,  but  he 
replied  to  them  with  sarcastic  raillery,  and  continued  his  work  as 
legislator. 

His  first  duty  was  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  moment,  — 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  former  clients 
of  the  Eupatrids,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  creditors  or  land- 
lords one  sixth  of  the  product  of  the  land  which  they  cultivated.^ 
Solon  relieved  them  by  his  "  disburdening  ordinance  "  {creia-a)(OeLa), 
which  rendered  payments  easier  by  making  a  change  in  the  rates 
of   interest   and   the   nominal    value    of   coins. ^     Another  provision 

1  Head  of  Athene,  with  helmet  and  olive-wreath.  Reverse,  ASE  (retrograde.)  Owl  stand- 
ing, with  wings  displayed  (antique  style).     Beule,  op  cit.,  p.  48. 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  16. 

3  The  value  of  the  drachma  was  reduced  by  a  little  more  than  one  fourth ;  the  mina  had 
formerly  consisted  of  73  drachmas:  it  was  now  made  to  consist  of  100,  of  the  new  coinage,  in 
which  debts  should  be  paid ;  thus  the  debtor  paid  in  reality  not  quite  three  fourths  of  what  he 
owed.  Eckhel  and  Beule  (Les  Monnaies  d'Athenes)  have  observed  that  the  Athenian  coins 
are  not  comparable  in  workmanship  with  those  of  Syracuse,  for  the  reason  that,  the  Athenian 
comage  being  current  everywhere,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ancient  types,  which  were 
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de^t/ored  to  liberty  those  who  had  fallen  into  slavery  through  des- 
titution, and  took  away  from  the  creditor  for  the  future  all 
right  over  the  debtor's  person.^  The  mortage-pillars  (opot),  with 
the  inscriptions  indicating  the  debts  with  which  these  fields  were 
burdened,  disappeared  from  the  fields  of  Attika ;  it  was,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  French  law,  the  tnainlevee  des  hyjjotheques} 
We  still  possess  the  verses  of  Solon  in  which  he  boasts  of  having 
enfranchised  the  land,  which  before  his  time  was  enslaved  [yrj 
SovXevovcra),  and  restored  to  their  country  debtors  sold  into  foreign 
lands,  "  who,  through  wandering  over  the  world,  had  forgotten  the 
Attic  tongue." 

This  law  caused  murmurs  at  first,  but  its  wisdom  was  soon 
recognized ;  however,  during  the  three  centuries  that  it  bore  sway, 
the  Athenian  democracy  never  recurred  to  the  measure  of  Solon : 
this  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  to  its  honor.  The  respect  for 
property  was  so  profoundly  rooted  in  men's  minds  that  no  one 
again  ventured  to  call  for  an  abolition  of  debts  and  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  The  reform  of  Solon  was,  in  fact,  something  very 
different  from  a  mere  abolition  of  debts.  The  energetic  language 
which  he  employs  in  describing  it  authorizes  the  belief  that  the 
condition  of   the  laborer  which  he  abolished  was  like  that  of  the 

everywhere  recognizable.  The  monetary  system  established  by  Solon  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.     The  following  are  its  principal  divisions  as  to  silver  money,  which  was 

for  a  long  time  the  only  coinage,  copper  money  being  struck 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
and  gold  being  so  rare  that  Eekhel  denies  its  use  at  Athens. 
The  decadrachm,  equal  to  the  demi-stater  of  gold,  weighed 
43  grammes;  the  tetradrachm,  17.20;  the  didrachm,  8.60 ;  the 
drachma,  4.30  ;  the  triobolon,  or  demi-drachma,  2.15;  the  obo- 
ATHENiAN  DRACHMA.  los.  Or  slxtli  part  of  tlic  drachma,  .72.     The  drachma,  by  its 

weight  in  silver,  was  worth  about  19  cents;  the  obolos,  about 
3  cents.  But  with  the  real  value  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  comparative  value,  —  a 
thing  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  was  five  times  less  than  in  that  of  Solon. 

1  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  I.  xx.  chap.  xv.  :  "  The  law  ought  not  to  give  constraint 
of  body,  because  it  holds  the  liberty  of  one  man  more  important  than  the  wealth  of  another." 
However,  it  makes  an  unfavorable  exception  in  the  case  of  merchants.  The  legal  interest  at 
Athens  Avas  18  per  cent,  and  in  private  transactions  often  rose  much  higher.  See  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  viii.  p.  13,  n.  3.     The  present  rate  paid  by  the  Bank  of  Athens  is  12  per  cent. 

2  In  respect  to  these  inscriptions,  see  a  paper  by  R.  Dareste  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de 
legislation  (1885).  The  same  author  says,  in  the  Rev.  histor.  de  droit  (1877),  p.  172:  "The 
Greeks  knew  neither  our  saisie  immnhiliere,  nor  the  forced  sale,  nor  the  procedure  d'ordre. 
The  anoTifjiT)iJ.a  of  the  Greeks  resembled  less  our  own  hypotheques  than  the  '  mortgage '  of 
English  law." 
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Roman  coloni,  or  the  mediaeval  serfs  of  the  glebe ;  ^  and  an 
expression  used  by  Aristotle  confirms  lis  in  this  sentiment :  "  Solon 
put  an  end  to  the  slavery  of  the  people."^ 

The  tranquillity  which  followed  these  preliminary  measures  left 
Solon  more  at  liberty  in  bringing  forward  his  other  laws.  He 
manifested  in  them  the  same 
moderation,  and  strove  to  con- 
ciliate opposite  principles  and 
interests,  by  uniting,  as  he  said, 
strength  to  justice. 

His  first  measure  was  an  am- 
nesty for  all  except  murderers 
and  traitors;  thus  the  Alkmai- 
onidai  were  able  to  return  to 
their  native  land. 

Of  the  early  constitution  Solon 
preserved  certain  things  and  abol- 
ished others  ;  for  example,  he 
abolished  all  the  laws  of  Drako 
except  those  concerning  murder, 
and  he  maintained  the  archon- 
-ship,  the  court  of  the  Areiopagos, 
and  the  four  tribes,  with  their 
sub-divisions. 

Solon  made  two  innovations 
of  great  importance  :  by  the  first, 
every  citizen  had  a  certain  share  in  the  rights  which  this  title 
implies ;  by  the  second,  the  population  was  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  their  property.     The  first  of  these  two  measures  inclined 


MORTGAGE-PILLAR.* 


^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bockh,  of  Tittmann  and  others,  and  of  F.  de  Coulanges  (Za  Cite 
antique,  p.  3l5y  This  condition  of  serfdom  must  have  been  almost  general  in  Greece,  as  a 
result  of  the  early  conquests  and  subsequent  domination  of  the  Eupatrids.  The  Helots  in 
Sparta,  the  Messenians  after  the  conquest,  the  Penestai  of  Thessaly,  etc.,  were  coloni. .  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Gortyna  there  were  also  in  Krete  a  class  of  coloni,  attached  to  the  soil  which 
they  cultivated,  but  having  over  it  certain  rights. 

^  hovXevovra  rbv  S^/xoi/  izavaai  (^PoL,  ii.  10). 

3  Mortgage-pillar  discovered  in  Attika,  from  the  'Ei^^/xe/jt?  ' ApxaioXoytKri,  1883,  p.  67.  It 
reads  thus,  completed  :  "Opos  xcoplov  TrpoiKos  [^i]mroK\eiq  Ar]fMoxd[p^ovs  AevKovoicos.  T(a\avTov). 
"Opa  TrXfiovos  a|i[oi'],  KeKponi8ais  [u7ro](Cfirai  Kal  Ai;K[o/it']Saty  Koi  *Xuei}[o-t].  "  Mortgage-pillar, 
placed  upon  a  field  belonging  to  the  husband  of  Hippokleia,  daughter  of  Democharosis  of 
Leukonoios,  and  niece  of  the  orator  Demosthenes.     This  field  was  the  security  given  by  the 
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the  State  towards  democracy ;  the  second  was  also  democratic,  in 
that  it  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  but  aristocratic 
by  the  fact  that  it  placed  the  rich  at  the  head  of  the  State. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 
CULTIVATORS    MEASURING    THEIR    HARVEST    OF   OIL.^ 


The  four  classes  were  organized  in  the  following  manner :  the 
first    comprised    citizens    possessing   lands  which  yielded   an  annual 

husband  to  guarantee  the  restitution  of  the  dowry.  The  dowry  was  a  talent.  But  together 
with  this,  the  creditors  of  Hippokleia's  husband  had  caused  their  rights  to  be  inscribed  upon 
this  pillar.  It  was  not  the  entire  field  that  guaranteed  the  restitution  of  the  dowr}',  but  only 
so  much  as  would  be  the  value  of  a  talent ;  all  the  rest  was  the  security  given  by  the  delator  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  Among  the  creditors  were,  1st,  the  Kekropian  tribe  ;  2d,  the  family 
of  the  Lykomides  ;  3d,  the  demos  of  Phlya."  —  IIaussoullier  :  La  Vie  municipale  en  Atlique, 
p.  221. 

^  These  illustrations  represent  two  scenes  painted  on  the  same  vase,  from  the  Alonum. 
deW  Inslit.  archeoL,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xliv.  h.  1.  On  each  side  of  an  olive-tree  is  seated  a  man;  the 
one  at  the  left  is  occupied  in  measuring:  his  harvest  of  oil.  "  O  Zeus  !  "  he  cries,  "  may  I 
become  rich!"    '^Q  Zd  narffj   uWe  nXova-ms  yfv[oiiJiav'].     2.   The  harvest  is  iiicasiirpd.  and  the 
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revenue  of  at  least  500  medimnoi  in  dry  or  liquid  products,^  and 
was  called,  for  this  reason,  Pentakosiomedimnoi?  The  archon- 
ship,  the  higher  offices,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet  were  reserved  for  citizens  of  this  class.  The  second, 
called  'iTTTret?,  were  those  whose  lands  yielded  an  annual  produce 
of  300  medimnoi,  —  the  fortune  considered  necessary  for  keeping 
a  horse ;  they  were  the  cavalry,  and  held  some  subaltern  offices.^ 
They  were  also  called  Triakosiomedimnoi.  The  third  class  were 
the  Zeugitai,  —  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which 
represented  a  revenue  of  150  to  200  medimnoi.  They  furnished 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  for  them  also  some  inferior  posi- 
tions in  the  State  were  reserved. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  class  contained,  under  the  name  of  TTietes,  or 
mercenaries,  all  the  rest  of  the  free  population.  They  were  the 
light  troops  and  the  marines,  and  received  pay  during  the  ser- 
vice, —  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  lioplitai  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  Thetes  were  excluded  from  offices  or  honors  in  the 
State,  but  were  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  people  and 
into  the  courts  of  justice.  Among  them  must  have  been  many 
of  the  former  clients  of  the  Eupatrids,  as  the  Roman  plebs  was 
largely  formed  of  the  clients  of  patrician   houses. 

This  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  honors  received  compen- 
sation from  the   method   in  which  taxation  was  organized.      The 

prayers  of  the  cultivator  have  been  heard.  "  Ah'eady,  already,"  he  exclaims,  "  we  have 
exceeded  the  measure  !  "    "ESe  /nej/,  eSe  (for  rlbif)  nXeov  ■napa^t^a<e. 

^  In  Solon's  time  a  medimnos  of  barley  was  worth  a  drachma. 

2  A  medimnos  is  equal  to  two  Roman  amphoras,  or  about  twelve  gallons  (a  bushel  and  a 
half)  of  our  measure.  The  members  of  the  first  class  were  then  citizens  whose  land  gave 
them  annually  at  least  750  bushels  of  grain,  which  would  represent  to-day  at  the  average 
price  of  the  bushel  in  the  last  forty  years  (about  Si. 40),  a  gross  income  of  $1,050,  or  5,846 
drachmas,  since  the  Attic  drachma,  G6.5  grains  of  silver,  is  estimated  at  19J  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  chalky  and  scorched  soil  of  Attika,  the  average  yield  of  the  acre  probably 
did  not  exceed  11  bushels.  To  produce  750  bushels  required  68  acres,  which  at  an  average 
price  of  $115  would  have  with  us  a  value  of  $7,820.  In  the  time  of  Solon  68  acres  of  land 
could  be  bought  for  a  talent,  $1,170,  which  leads  us  to  multiply  by  7  the  values  of  that  time, 
to  give  approximately  present  values.  But  the  problem  is  very  complicated.  We  must 
remember  that  Attika  was  a  country  of  small  estates  and  small  fortunes.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  a  gross  income  of  $1,000  was  a  fortune  of  the  first  rank. 

^  Sophokles  speaks  of  the  swift  horses  of  Attika,  and  Xenophon,  in  two  books  on 
Cavalry,  shows  in  what  esteem  the  management  of  horses  was  held.  In  the  present  race  of 
Thessalian  horses  travellers  have  identified  those  of  the  Parthenon,  carved  by  Pheidias,  and 
those  which  Xenophon  and  Sophokles  have  described.  In  respect  to  the  riders  themselves, 
see  A.  Martin,  Les  Cavaliers  atheniens,  1886. 
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fourth  class  paid  nothing  at  all,  while  the  others  were  taxed 
according  to  a  progression  which  shows  that,  to  the  mind  of 
Solon,  the  duties  of  citizens  towards  the  community 
were  held  to  increase  with  their  wealth.  They  paid 
according  to  the  nominal  worth  of  their  estates;  but 
while  this  value  was  estimated  for  the  first  class 
at  its  actual  amount,  it  was  reduced  for  the  second 
class  by  one  sixth,  and  to  the  third  by  four  ninths.  Thus  a 
property   producing    500   medimnoi   was    valued    at    twelve    times 


SOLON.  1 


ATHENIAN    HORSEMEN.^ 


500,  —  that  is,  6,Q00  drachmas;  while  the  property  of  the  knights, 
instead  of  being  rated  at  twelve  times  300,  or  3,600  drachmas, 
went  no  higher  than  3,000 ;  and  the  property  of  the  zeugitai 
at   1,000,  instead    of    1,800.      This  advantage    was  more    apparent 


1  Athenian  coin.  Solon,  seated,  resting  his  hand  on  a  post  on  which  are  engraved  his 
laws.  (See  Beule,  Monnaies  d'Athenes,  p.  409.)  The  Athenians  kept  in  the  Prytaneion 
their  "turning-posts"  (n|oi/e9),  on  which  were  engraved  Solon's  laws. 

2  Fragment  of  a  frieze  of  tlie  Parthenon  (from  a  cast). 
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than  real,  a  direct  income-tax  being  established  only  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity ;  while  the  indirect  tax  on  imports  was  permanent, 
and  paid  by  poor  and  rich    alike. ^ 

We    know    that    weights    and    measures   were 
in   use    in    the   villages    buried  under    the    lava 
of  Santorin ;  ^    still  more  important   was    it    that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  Greece,  where  taxation  was 
based  on  the  products  of  the  land,  should  have  official  standards. 


ATHENIAN   OBOLOS.^ 


METRIC    MONUMENT.^ 

Rome  also  had  them,  and  kept  them  in  her  Capitol,  and  we,  in  mod- 
ern times,  preserve  ours  in  our  great  scientific  establishments. 

1  It  was  perhaps  of  tliis  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  and  in  the  various  burdens 
which  weighed  exclusively  on  the  rich,  and  the  gratuitous  service  as  magistrates  in  the  first 
three  classes,  that  Aristotle  was  thinking  when  he  says  in  his  Politics^  ii.  5,  that  Solon  made  it 
his  task  to  level  fortunes. 

2  Helmeted  head  of  Athene,  right  profile.  Reverse,  AGE.  Owl  standing;  in  the  field  a 
sprig  of  olive.     Archaic  style.     For  the  value  of  the  obolos  see  p.  531,  note  3. 

3  See  above,  p.  15.5. 

*  A  marble  table  found  at  Gythion  in  Lakonia,  from  Le  Bas  and  Foucart,  Inscriptions  du 
Peloponnese,  Commentaire,  p.  117,  No.  241  b.  This  is  an  official  standard  or  cr^Kco/xa,  having  five 
cavities,  of  which  four  are  entire  :  — 

In  the  centre,  the  ^ovs        Diam.  0.270         Capacity  151.  26 

At  the  right  the  ti^Uktov     "      0.185  "  3 1.  89 

"  "      the  [^/xi]j/[a] "       0.110  "  0 1.  93 

"       left,  the  KoruXr;  "       0.110  "  '•      " 

The  inscription,  Geo??  (76]/3atrroTs'  koX  tjj  ttoKci  KapTTor  .  .  .  [a]yopavofia)U  avidrjKiv  to.  fierpa, 
tells  us  that  these  measures  were  consecrated  to  the  emperors  and  the  city  by  a  person  named 
Karpos,  at  the  time  agoranomos  ;  that  is  to  say,  superintendent  of  the  market.  The  monument 
probably  belongs  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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V.  —  Political  Institution's. 

Four  political  bodies  formed  the  government,  —  the  college  of 
archons,  the  council  of  the  Areiopagos,  the  senate,  and  the  assembly. 

The  archons  were  always  nine  in  number,  and,  like  the  priests, 
must  be  free  from  any  personal  defect.^  They  shared  among  them- 
selves the  executive  power  in  the  manner  described  above ;  and  they 
retained  their  early  judicial  functions,  except  that  appeals  might  be 
made  from  their  decisions  to  certain  tribunals  composed  from  all 
classes,  the  members  being  designated  by  lot.^  On  their  entrance 
into  office  the  archons  swore  fidelity  to  the  laws ;  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  they  rendered  account  of  their  administration  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  were  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  Areio- 
pagos.    So  long  as  they  were  in  office  their  persons  were  sacred. 

"  The  true  archons,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  held  the  ship  of 
Si#.e,  even  in  the  midst  of  storms,  were  the  Areiopagos  and  the 
Senate,  or  Council  of  Four  Hundred." 

The  Areiopagos,  an  ancient  and  highly  respected  court  of  jus- 
tice, held  its  sessions  on  the  Hill  of  Ares,  in  the  open  air,  that 
the  judges  might  not  be  defiled  by  being  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  criminal.  It  had  cognizance  of  crimes  of  murder,  mutila- 
tion, poisoning,  and  treason,  and  was  comj)osed  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  archons ;  hence,  in  general,  of  aged  and  expe- 
rienced   men.       Solon    erected    it    into    a    supreme    tribunal,    and 

^  Lysias, 'YTTcp  tov  ahwarov,  13  (edit.  Didot,  p.  201).  (See,  for  other  causes  of  incapacity, 
Chapter  XIX.)  Originally  the  archons  must  be  Athenians  of  pure  race;  that  is  to  say,  witli 
ancestors  of  Athenian  blood  on  both  sides :  «  'ASrjvalol  elaiv  eKarepcddev  eK  rpiyovias  (Pollux, 
viii.  85).  This  obligation  by  degrees  disappeared.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  the 
Speech  against  Neaira,  the  sons  of  naturalized  citizens  might  become  archons.  In  regard  to 
the  mode  of  ap[)ointment  in  early  times,  it  was  by  election,  and  later  by  lot,  with  precautions 
which,  at  least  in  cases  of  importance,  lessened  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter  system.  See, 
later,  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes. 

2  These  were  the  tribunals  of  the  dlkastes,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  later. 
Many  writers  refuse  to  admit,  notwithstanding  the  positive  affirmation  of  Plutarch  (Solon,  19), 
that  there  could  be  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  archons.  Grote,  even,  does  not  believe  in 
the  judicial  power  of  the  dikasts  before  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  which  of  these  reforms  belong  to  Solon,  which  to  Kleisthenes,  and  which  to  Perikles. 
But  without  this  court,  would  the  people  have  had  for  their  defence  the  shield  which  Solon 
boasts  that  he  gave  it? 
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THE    TWO    URNS.^ 


intrusted  it  with  the  superintendence  of  the  city.  He  made  it, 
we  are  told,  "an  overseer  of  everything  and  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  even  empowered  to  call  persons 
to  account  for  extravagant  living,  and 
to  reward  cases  of  remarkable  in- 
dustry. When  heinous  crimes  had 
been  committed,  and  the  guilty  party 
was  not  known,  or  no  accuser  had 
appeared,  the  Areiopagos  was  expected 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  On  one 
occasion  we  know  that  this  court 
apprehended  an  individual  who  had 
been  acquitted  by  the  assembly,  and 
brought  him  again  to  trial,  securing 
his   condemnation.      The   Areiopagites    also    had    duties    connected 

with  religion,  one  of  which  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  olive-trees  of  Athene. 

The  members  of  the  Areiopagos  held 
office  for  life,  but  might  be  expelled  by 
a  vote  of  their  colleagues,  as  was  that 
Areiopagite  who  had  been  seen  in  a 
disreputable  house,^  and  another,  we 
are  told,  who  had  killed  a  bird  which 
had  sought  shelter  on  his  breast  from 
a  hawk.  The  forms  of  procedure  of  the  Areiopagos  were  sol- 
emn and  severe.  It  sat  by  night,*  presided  over  by  the  second 
archon.     No  appeal  to  feelings  or  passions  was  allowed  either  to 


PALLAS    AT    THE    AREIOPAGOS.^ 


^  Bas-relief  in  the  Gallery  Giustiniani,  from  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diet,  des  antiq.  gr.  et 
row..,  fig.  492,  p.  .399.  Athene  deposits  her  vote,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Erinyes  (?)  in 
the  principal  urn  (/cuptos  KaSto-zcoy).  The  other  urn  (JiKvpos  tcdbtanos)  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
ground. 

2  Athenaens,  xii.  21,  233. 

3  Cameo,  agate  of  three  layers ;  from  Caylus,  Recueil  d'antiquites,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xliv. 
No.  ii.  See  for  the  description  of  this  scene  the  Orestes  of  Aischylos,  and  the  fragment  quoted 
in  Chapter  XX.  of  this  work.  Behind  Athene,  who  is  depositing  her  vote  in  the  urn,  is  Orestes, 
attentive  and  anxious.  His  right  foot  is  placed  on  the  stone  (\i6os  v^peas)  whereon  the 
accused  stood  while  speaking  ;  behind  him  is  his  sister  Elektra,  who  is  also  with  Orestes  on 
the  Corsini  vase,  where  the  same  scene  is  represented.  At  the  right,  under  an  olive-tree,  is 
the  statue  of  Athene. 

*  Lucian,  at  least,  says  this,  Hermot.,  64 ;  but  we  find  the  statement  nowhere  else,  unless 
this  may  be  the  meaning  in  the  words  of  Aischylos  quoted  later. 
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the  accused  or  the  accuser,  and  the  assistance  of  an  advocate  was 
not  permitted ;  a  simple  recital  of  facts  was  to  be  made,  after  a 
solemn  oath  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  To  vote,  the  Areio- 
pagites  took  a  stone  from  the  altar  and  deposited  it  silently  in 
the  urn  of  Pity,  which  was  of  brass,  or  in  that  of  Death,  which 
was  of  wood.  If  there  was  a  tie,  the  herald  put  one  more  stone 
into  the  urn  of  Pity,  —  this  was  Athene's*  vote.  The  goddess 
had  thus  saved  Orestes,  it  was  said.  The  decision  was  without 
appeal ;  but  the  guilty  person  might  exile  himself  before  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  the  law  protected  his  person  until 
he  should  reach  the  frontier.^  This  venerated  assembly,  which 
Aischylos   calls   "  the   city's   bulwark,"   a  council 

"...     pure  from  bribe, 
Reverend,  and  keen  to  act,  for  those  that  sleep 
An  ever-watchful  sentry  of  the  land,"  —  ^ 

derived  its  chief  strength  from  public  opinion ;  whence  it  resulted 
that  its  influence  diminished  with  the  respect  of  the  Athenians 
for  their  ancient  institutions. 

The  Areiopagos  was  the  guardian  of  the  mysterious  books  in 
which  were  indicated  the  means  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  city.^ 
But  the  Greeks,  superstitious  though  they  were,  had  too  much 
intelligence  to  give  to  ancient  follies  the  robust  confidence  which 
the  Romans  yielded  to  the  Sibylline  oracles.  The  books  of  the 
Areiopagos  play  no  part  in  Athenian  history. 

The  four  hundred  senators  were  chosen  out  of  the  first  three 
classes.  Each  one  of  the  four  tribes  furnished  a  hundred  members, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  later,  designated  by  lot,  of 
which  the  errors  were  then  corrected  by  the  severe  tests  to  which 
the  candidates  were  subjected.  One  single  fact  marks  well  the 
difference  between  the  Athenian  senate  {/BovXtj)  and  that  of 
Lacedaemon  {yepova-Ca),  and  also  the  character  of  the  two  States. 
At  Sparta,  no  man  was  admitted  to. the  senate  before  the  age  of 

1  This  custom  also  existed  at  Rome. 

2  Eumenides,  671,  674-676. 

^  Dinarchos,  Speech  against  Demosthenes,  §9:6  <pv\aTTei  ras  aTropprjTovs  drjKas.  eu  als  to. 
Trjs  TToXewy  (TOiTTipia  Kelrai. 

Note.  —  The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  a  photograph.  In  the  rock 
are  visible  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  plateau.  At  the  right  is  the  temple  of  Theseus ;  in  the 
background  the  olive-grove ;  and  on  the  horizon  Mount  Aigaialos,  which  shuts  in,  on  the  west, 
the  plains  of  Attika. 
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sixty ;  the  tenure  of  office  was  for  life,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
assembly  were  protected  by  the  irresponsibility  of  its  members. 
At  Athens,  the  age  fixed  is  thirty,  the  senate  is  annually  renewed, 
and  it  must  give  account  of  its  decisions.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated how  important  a  democratic  principle  this  is.  Moreover, 
what  a  difference  in  respect  to  the  ener- 
getic action  of  a  government,  between 
the  decisions  of  a  senate  of  old  men, 
and  those  of  a  senate  of  men  in  the 
full  vigor  of  body  and  mind  ! 

The  senate  prepared  laws  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  assembly,  had 
•charge  of  the  finances  and  of  the 
administration,  rendered  decrees  which 
had  the  force  of  laws  for  the  year, 
and,  lastly,  imposed  certain  fines.  It 
was  divided  into  ten  sections  of  equal 
number,  called  Prytaneis,  who  acted  as 
presidents   of   the    senate   and    of    the 

assembly  during  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days.^  Each  Prytaneis 
during  its  period  of  service  met  at  the  Prytaneion,  and  was 
occupied  with  affairs  of  immediate  concern.  The  members  had 
their  meals  there  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  senate  was  the  perpetual  council  of  the  people  ;  but  the 
people  itself  held  the  supreme  authority.  The  popular  assembly, 
convoked  by  the  senate,  was  composed  of  all  the  citizens ;  ^  usually 
only  a  smal^  immber  assembled  in  the  Agora.  The  man  of  foreign 
birth  who  might  have  ventured  to  enter  here  before  having  obtained 
citizenship  would  have  been  punished  with  death  or  sold  as  a  slave, 
for  he  had  made  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  assem- 
bly met  either  in  the  Agora — a  site  not  determined  with  complete 
certainty  —  or  at  the  Pnyx,  which  seems,  notwithstanding  opinions 


MARBLE    BAS-RELIEF.^ 


1  Marble  bas-relief,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  decree,  probably  a  treaty  of  alliance ;  from 
Schone,  Griechisvhe  Reliefs,  pi.  xxii.  No.  94.  Behind  Athene,  helmeted  and  armed  with  the 
spear,  stands  the  council  (BOAH  =  BovXri),  represented  as  a  female  figure  of  equal  height  with 
the  goddess ;  towards  them  advances,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  a  smaller  figure,  which  prob- 
ably represents  the  people  or  city  making  alliance  with  Athens. 

2  [To  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days.  —  Ed.] 

3  As  to  their  number,  see  Chapter  XIX. 
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LEADEN    TESSERiE.2 


to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  on  the  north  of  the  hill  of  the  Muses, 
where  the  rock  is  hewn  out  leaving-  a  platform  (the  bema)  ten  feet 
high.  The  session  opened  with  a  sacrifice  and  a  prayer  ^^  then  a 
statement  of  the  subject  to  be  considered  was  read  aloud,  and  the 
herald  invited  those  who  had  useful  counsel  to  offer  the  State  to 
ascend  the  bema.  The  vote  was  given  by  raising  the  hand,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  fortune.     The  assembly  made  the  laws, 

elected     magistrates     who 
should  give  account    to    it 
at  the  expiration   of  their 
office,   and    deliberated   on 
the    public    affairs    which 
were    submitted    to    it    by 
the  senate.     It  approved,  rejected,   or  modified.      Any    citizen    had 
a   right   to    bring    a   proposition   before   the    people,    but    no    man, 
even   an   archon,    could    do    this   without    the    senate's    agency   in 
the  matter.     Any  citizen   over    twenty  years   of  age    might    speak 
in   the    assembly,    but    those    of   fifty    spoke   first,  —  a   trivial   pri- 
vilege   in    comparison   with    the    great   power    of    the    older    men   / 
at    Sparta.      Was   this    granting    enough   to    experience  ?      Was    it 
not    leaving   too    much    to   youthful    enthusiasm  ?      A  century  and 
a  half   later,  Aristophanes    complained  bitterly  of    the  disdain  the- 
Athenians  professed  for  the  aged.     We  may  remark,  however,  that 
custom  was  more    strict   than  the  law,  and  it  was  unusual  to  see 
in  the  tribune  any  other  than  the  State  orators,  —  ten  citizens  who 
were   appointed,  after  a  public  examination,  as  the   verbal    defend- 
ers of  the  interests  of  Athens.     This  function  was  veij-  influential    <^ 
and  very  honorable.     Any  citizen  might  bring  suit  against  a  public 
orator  if   the  latter' s  life   were   not   irreproachable ;    if  he   were   ." 
bad  son  or  a  bad  soldier ;  if  he  had  proposed  a  decree  contrary  to 

^  The  place  where  the  assembly  met  was  purified  in  advance  with  lustral  water  poured 
upon  the  ground;  hence  the  words  of  Aristophanes:  ivros  rov  Kadap^aros  {Acharniuns,  44). 
The  same  was  done  where  the  judges  were  to  meet  (/'/.,  The  Wasps,  8G0). 

2  Leaden  tesserae  relating  to  the  senate.  From  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  viii.  (1884) 
pi.  i.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (A.  Engel).  1.  In  the  field  of  the  first  tessera  is  the  inscription  BOAH 
(^ovKfj)  ;  reverse,  the  incomplete  or  effaced  figures  500.  2.  Token  of  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate, with  the  inscription  rPAM[/LiaTecoj]  BOYA[^s].  Hermes,  standing,  holding  a  purse  and  a 
caduceus.  3.  Token  of  the  Prytaneion,  with  the  inscription  [IIpvrJANEA  (UpvTaveia),  An 
owl,  standing  on  a  shield.  None  of  these  tokens  had  the  value  of  money ;  they  are  only  seals, 
devices  of  private  individuals  or  of  magistrates. 
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existing  laws.  In  this  case,  the  suit  was  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  old  laws,  and  the  orator  was  punished  with  exile  or  a  ruinous 
hne.^     When  speaking  he  wore  upon  his  head  the  wreath  of  myrtle 


THE    PXYX    AND    BEMA    OF    THE    ASSEMBLY   OF    THE    PEOPLE.^ 

of  the   senator   and    the   magistrate :    this    was    the    symbol    which 
designated  the  citizen  speaking  or  acting  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  votes  necessary  for  a  valid  decision  in  the 
assembly  was  not  fixed,  except  in  rare  cases,  where  six  thousand 
were  required.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  assembly  rarely  con- 
sisted of  more  than  five  thousand  members ;   and  this  was  because 


^  This  was  the  ypac^rj  Trapavofj-cou,  which  might  be  called  "  action  for  cause  of  illegality." 
Cf.  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  Against  Timokrates. 

■^  From  a  photograph.  The  bema  faces  northward.  At  the  orator's  right  are  the  Areio- 
pagos  and  the  Akropolis.  Xiches  in  the  wall  at  the  east  were  destined  to  receive  ex-votos, 
and  it  appears  from  inscriptions  that  they  were  usually  consecrated  to  Zeus.  Hence  it  has 
been  maintained  that  this  is  not  an  orator's  platform,  but  an  altar  of  Zeus.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  other  view  admit  that  this  is  not  the  spot  where  Perikles  stood;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  bema  of  the  ancient  Pnvx  looked  towards  the  sea. 
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the  Athenians  were  not,  like  the  Spartans,  an  oligarchical  commu- 
nity whom  the  Helots  supplied  with  food.  In  Attika  the  citizen 
earned  his  bread  as  a  farmer,  an  artisan,  or  a  trader.  The  law 
itself,  prohibiting  idleness,  and  requiring  each  man  to  declare  annu- 
ally by  what  occupation  he  lived,  was  made  to  maintain  the  habit  of 
labor.  It  even  became  necessary,  at  the  last,  to  indemnify  the  citi- 
zens for  their  attendance  at  the  assembly.^  And  then  the  talkative 
Athenian  forgot  himself  gossiping  in  the  market-place,  while  the 
prytaneis,  with  a  few  faithful  citizens,  waited  vainly  in  the  Pnyx, 
until  it  became  necessary  to  send  out  the  Scythian  slaves  —  who 
served  as  police  in  those  days  —  to  bring  the  oblivious  sovereign  to 
his  duties.  These  slaves  went  up  and  down  the  city  armed  with 
a  rope  dipped  in  vermilion,  and  with  it  marked  the  tardy  legis- 
lators, who  were  then  fined.  At  their  approach  all  men  ran,  to 
arrive  unmarked  at  the  place  of  assembly.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
wearisome  must  have  been,  to  this  gay  and  turbulent  people,  some 
of  the  long  sessions,  whence  no  man  could  go  out  before  the  close, 
on  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  what  mood,  also,  did  the  citizen  present 
himself  at  times !  See,  in  the  hero  of  the  Acliarnians  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  friend  of  peace,  at  heart  a  good  fellow,  wlio  takes 
his  seat  in  the  Pnvx  with  the  determination  in  advance  to  inter- 
rupt  any  man  who  speaks  of  war.  What  life,  what  activity,  what 
attacks  of  wit  and  raillery,  what  interpellations,  what  interrup- 
tions, what  tunmlts !  How  can  a  man  be  silent  and  attentive  who 
has  just  come  in  from,  the  Peiraieus,  from  sailors'  wrangles,  from 
the  sight  of  vessels  and  crowds  of  people  in  motion,  from  shouts 
on  shipboard,  sounds  of  the  sea,  —  when  eyes  and  ears  are  still  full 
of  so  many  diverse,  mobile,  tumultuous  scenes  ?  But  in  Solon's 
time  we  are  still  very  remote  from  the  period  when  this  picture 
would  be  a  true  one. 

Besides  in  the  general  assembly,  the  popular  power  was  further 
exercised  by  tribunals  over,  which  the  archons  presided,  and  by  the 
corps  of  heliasts,  who,  according  to  a  later  regulation,  consisted  of 
five  thousand  citizens,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  selected  by 
lot,  without  distinction  of  fortune,  with  only  the  condition  of  being 
of  good  reputation  and  not  in  debt  to  the  public  treasury.^     These 

^  See  later  (Chapter  XIX.)  the  constitution  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Perikles. 

^  Isokrates,  in  his  Panegyric,  §  40,  p.  20  (edit.  Didot),  pays  honor  to  Athens  for  being  the 
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dikasts  ^  —  divided  into  ten  sections  of  five  hundred  each,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ten  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divided  by  Kleisthenes 
—  tried  the  most  important  criminal  cases  and  offences  against  the 
State.  Their  number  showed  them  to  be  the  justice  of  the  people 
in  action,  and  made  it  impossible  for  an  offender,  however  rich  or 


NY^tK'  K  ^^ 


TABLETS   OF   HELIASTS.^ 


powerful,  to  bribe  or  intimidate  this  tribunal,  where  almost  the 
whole  city  sat  as  judges.^  The  oath  taken  by  them^  implied  the 
obligation  to  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  authors 
of  illegal  propositions,  which  gave  a  right  of  supervision  over  the 
acts  of   the   general   assembly,  which  its  own  organization  did  not 

first  among  Greek  cities  to  institute  tribunals  to  terminate  disputes  by  argument,  and  no 
longer  by  violence.  (Cf.  Dareste,  Les  Plaidoyers  poUtiques  de  Demosthhie.)  In  primitive  com- 
munities the  punishment  of  theft  or  murder  concerns  the  injured  parties  ;  the  tribe  deals  only 
■vvith  crimes  against  itself,  —  treason,  usurpation,  or  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

^  Also  called  heliasts,  from  the  Heliaia,  a  public  place  in  Athens  where  the  court  held  its 
sessions  in  the  open  air  (15X105).  At  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  the  procedure  was  distinct  from  the 
sentence.     The  judge  instructed;  a  jury  gave  the  decision. 

2  From  the  Annuaire  de  l' Association  pour  Vencoura(]P.menl  des  etudes  grecques,  1878 
(O.  Kayet).  By  means  of  these  bronze  tablets  used  as  cards,  the  citizens  inscribed  in  the 
Heliaia  established  their  position.  Besides  the  name  of  the  heliast  and  of  the  demos  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  tablet  bore  also,  1st,  a  letter  indicating  the  section  of  the  Heliaia  of  which  the 
owner  made  part ;  2d,  one  or  more  devices,  marks  of  the  official  supervision.  This  is  lacking 
on  the  first  of  our  two  tablets :  Thallos,  of  the  demos  Athmonon.  The  A  indicates  the  fourth 
section.  The  second  tablet  bears  three  stamps :  at  the  left  an  owl,  at  the  right  a  Gorgon's 
head,  and  a  double  owl  with  one  head.  Dionysios,  son  of  Dionysios,  of  the  demos  Ko'iles  (ck 
KoiTXjyy]),  belonged  to  section  A. 

2  The  ancient  States  had  no  body  of  hereditary  judges,  nor  —  assured  as  their  judiciary 
was  of  public  respect  —  had  they  any  armed  force  to  protect  the  tribunal.  By  the  com- 
position of  its  tribunals  Athens  caused  justice  to  be  done  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  the 
laws  were  made  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  seemed  to  have  decided  in  any  given  case,  and 
there  could  be  no  recourse  to  it  by  appeal  after  the  sentence.  No  suit  lasted  longer  than 
one  day. 

*  The  formula  of  this  oath,  prescribed  in  the  speech  against  Timokrates,  has  given  philol- 
ogists cause  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
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protect  from  rash  votes.  This  institution  was  a  complement  and 
a  sanction  of  the  political  power  exercised  by  the  assembly ;  and 
as  the  heliasts  changed  every  year,  they  were  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  with  the  people  of  whom  they  were  a  part. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  heliasts, 
Solon  had  established  that  citizens  sixty  years  of  age  might  be 
chosen,  by  agreement  of  the  two  parties,  and  constitute  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  from  whose  sentence  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
There  were  also  public  arbitrators  (diaitetai)  in  each  tribe, — a  kind 
of  inferior  judges.  They  were  so  numerous  that  we  find,  in  an 
inscription  recently  discovered,  mention  of  one  hundred  and  four 
in  a  single  year. 

The  tribunal  of  the  fifty-one  JEphetai,  who  tried  cases  of 
homicide,  involuntary  or  justifiable,  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
a  very  ancient  Athenian  court,  possibly  instituted  before  the  time 
of  Drako.  These  judges  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  selected 
from  noble  families.  A  part  of  their  duty  was  to  grant  purifica- 
tion to  the  innocent  shedder  of  blood,  by  means  of  certain  rites  pre- 
scribed by  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  which  was  known  only  to  the 
old  nobility.^  Hence  the  aristocratic  character  of  this  court,  which 
the   progress  of  democracy  finally  deprived  of  all  importance. 

The  usual  penalties  were  fines,  confiscations,  imprisonment,  and 
death;  a  special  penalty,  the  atimia,^  deprived  a  citizen  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  his  civic  rights.^ 

^  Pollux,  Onomastikon,  viii.  125. 

2  [This  was  a  kind  of  outlawry.  It  is  mentioned,  without  being  defined,  in  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, thus  showing  that  it  was  an  idea  familiar  to  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  penalty  of  a 
numerous  class  of  crimes :  giving  or  accepting  bribes,  the  embezzlement  of  public  money, 
manifest  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  false  witness,  insult  to  magistrates  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  etc.  This  was  perpetual  and  total,  affected  both  person  and  property, 
and  descended  to  children.  A  second  atimia  was  less  a  punishment  than  a  means  of  securing 
obedience  to  the  laws.  This  was  an  atimia  of  public  debtors.  Any  citizen  who,  for  any  cause, 
owed  money  to  the  public  treasury  and  refused  or  was  unable  to  pay  it,  was  in  a  state  of  total 
atimia.  If  this  situation  lasted  beyond  the  ninth  prjjtaneia  (about  ten  months),  the  debt  was 
doubled,  and  the  debtor's  property  was  taken  by  law  and  sold.  If  the  sum  obtained  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  off  the  debt,  the  atimia  ceased,  otherwise  it  continued  to  the  debtor,  and  after 
his  death  to  his  children,  until  the  full  amount  was  recovered  by  the  treasury.  A  third  and 
partial  atimia  deprived  the  individual  of  certain  rights  as  a  citizen,  differing  and  specified  in 
different  cases.  The  offences  incurring  partial  atimia  were  usually  false  accusations,  or  those 
which  were  not  made  good  before  the  courts.  —  Ed.] 

8  We  may  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  legislation  of  Athens  in  respect  to  criminal 
justice.  "  First,  the  laws  relative  to  homicide  {ol  cf)oviKo\  voixoi),  ancient  customs  mingled  with 
religious  ideas.      Compiled  by  Drako  in  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  respected  by  Solon,  they 
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We  remark  that  of  the  three  deliberative  bodies,  the  assembly 
represented  the  democratic  element,  —  progress,  as  we  say  now  ;  the 
senate,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  the  moneyed  interest ;  and  lastly, 
the  Areiopagos,  quite  like  the  senate  of  Sparta,  the  aristocracy  of 
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age  and  public  office,  experience  in  affairs,  the  conservative  spirit 
which,  carried  too  far,  may  become  the  desire,  the  necessity  of 
remaining  motionless.  This  mixed  and  tempered  system  charac- 
terized the  genius  of  Solon,  and  shows  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter.      He   very    skilfully    conciliated    hostile   interests ;    the 

were  republished  during  the  archonship  of  Diokles,  in  409  b.  c.  We  next  find  the  laws  of 
Solon,  probably  amplified  by  Kleisthenes  after  the  definitive  triumph  of  democracy.  Thence 
come  the  institution  of  popular  tribunals  {ypa<pai),  and  the  assimilation  of  the  criminal  and 
civil  procedures.  Finally,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  the  strifes  of  parties  and  the 
rivalries  of  orators  multiply  political  prosecutions.  A  new  form  of  criminal  trials  is  introduced 
and  spreads  rapidly.  At  once  more  prompt  and  more  vigorous,  it  contains  especially  two 
innovations,  —  the  indictment  by  decree  of  the  assembly,  and  the  prosecution  by  a  public  officer  " 
(R.  J)areste,  Les  plaidoi/ers  politiques  de  Demosthene,  Jntrod.,  p.  v).  Our  principal  informa- 
tion as  to  the  criminal  law  of  Athens  is  derived  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  Against 
Aristokrates. 

^  Marble  bas-relief  used  as  a  heading  to  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  Athene  and  the 
other  gods,  in  the  year  398-397  b.  c.  ;  from  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  he'llen.,  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pi.  x.  The 
People,  of  the  same  height  with  the  goddess,  and  leaning  on  a  sceptre,  grasps  the  hand  of 
Athene.     For  similar  representations  see  P.  Foucart,  ibid.,  p.  39,  and  A.  Dumont,  pp.  559-569. 
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people  gained  much,  and  still  the  nobles  made  no  opposition,  be- 
cause, themselves  possessing  all  the  property,  they  did  not  see  the 
scope  of  this  democratic  substitution  of  wealth  for  birth,  of  fortune, 
which  may  be  lost  or  gained,  for  noble  blood,  which  a  man  derives 
only  from  his  ancestors.  This  is  the  same  peaceful  revolution  which, 
about  the  same  time,  Servius  Tullius  effected  at  Rome. 

A  magistracy  which  had  great  fame  ut  Rome,  the  office  of 
censors,  was  never  known  in  Athens.^  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  a  censorship  existed  nevertheless,  —  exercised  by  the  Areiopa- 
gos,  exercised  by  any  citizen,  —  and  that  the  candidate  for  public 
office  was  subjected  to  an  examination  (the  SoKL/xaaia),  whose 
conditions  were  severe.^  It  would  have  been  better,  doubtless,  if 
this  authority  had  belonged  to  a  special  magistracy ;  and  yet,  in  • 
Rome,  the  censorship  was  ineffectual  when  the  overflow  of  evil 
passions  came.  The  most  useful  censorship  is  the  purity  of  pub- 
lic morals.  At  Athens  there  was  neither  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
sus nor  the  great  Roman  solemnity  of  the  lustratio}  However, 
there  was  an  annual  purification  of  the  city,  with  religious  cere- 
monies to  expiate  and  efface  whatever  might  have  offended  the 
gods.^ 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  details  we  have  given  above 
were  introduced  later,  especially  by  Kleisthenes ;  but  apart  from 
these,  the  legislation  of  Solon  may  be  clearly  apprehended.  As 
he  himself  says  in  one  of  his  songs  of  triumph,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  exasperation  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  gave  to  each 
party,  not  a  sword  with  which  to  attack  and  gain  a  fatal  victory, 
but  a  shield  for  protection  and  defence.* 

We  remark  further  that  the  share  given  by  Solon  even  to  the 
poorest  in  the  general  assembly  and  in  the  tribunals,  shows  that 
this  truly  wise  man   had   the   highest   respect   for   the   dignity  of 

1  See  Chapter  XIX. 

2  See  History  of  Rome,  i.  254. 

2  Hipponax,  Fr.  60,  in  the  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci  of  Bergk.  Before  this  time  Athens 
had  been  purified  by  Epimenides,  and  Delos  by  Peisistratos ;  and  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Delos  was  again  purified  by  the  Athenians. 

^  Aristotle  ])raises  him  for  having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  mixed  government  {KoKa^ 
fii^avra  ttjv  noXireiav).  "  In  fact  we  find  an  oligarchy  in  the  Areiopagos,  aristocracy  in  the 
mode  of  election  of  magistrates,  and  democracy  in  the  form  of  the  tribunals.  But  some 
reproach  him  ( fi(fji(f)ovra[  rives)  with  having  himself  destroyed  this  equilibrium,  by  giving  the 
supreme  decision  to  judges  designated  by  lot"  {Politics,  ii.  10). 


1^^^  ^   I-  :'^ 
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man,  and  understood  that  good  laws  are  those  which  elevate  the 
citizen,  not  those  which  debase  and  degrade  him.  At  Athens 
there  were  no  political  pariahs ;  Solon  desired  every  citizen  to 
have  a  sufficiently  clear  apprehension  of  the  public  interests  to  vote 
wisely  in  the  assembly,  and  of  laws  to  decide  aright  in  the  tribu- 
nals. All  men,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  slaves  no  less  than  free,  are 
summoned  to  the  festivals,  which,  while  they  represent  and  develop 
the  religious  sentiment,  awaken  also  patriotism  and  a  feeling  for 
art.  What  an  education  for  the  people  was  this  continual  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  faculties  !  When  we  see  the  Athenians  more- 
over, at  contests  between  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  called 
upon  to  decide  between  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  Zeuxis  and 
Polygnotos,  Pheidias  and  Polykletos,  we  surely  cannot  wonder 
that  they  became  the  most  intellectual  people  that  ever  lived. 


VI.  —  Civil  Institutions  ;  Industry  and  Commerce  ;  Foreigners 

AND  Slaves. 

The  tie  which  unites  civil  and  political  institutions  is  less 
evident  at  Athens  than  at  Sparta.  There  is  not  that  rigidity 
which  exists  in  the  city  of  Lykourgos,  where  the  man  disappears, 
to  leave  only  the  citizen,  everywhere  and  always  chained  to  the 
State. 

Property  is  not  absorbed  by  the  State  at  Athens,  nor  is  it 
hampered  by  the  narrow  formalism  in  the  modes  of  its  acquisi- 
tion that  we  find  at  a  later  day  in  Italy;  it  exists,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  the  liberty  and  independence  which  make  it  a  real 
fact.  Solon  founded  this  liberty  by  his  law  as  to  wills.  "■  Until 
his  time,"  says  Plutarch,  "  the  Athenians  had  not  the  liberty  of 
making  testamentary  disposal  of  their  property ;  the  property  of 
the  citizen  dying  childless  reverted  to  his  gennetai.  Solon,  rating 
friendship  higher  than  kinsliip,  and  libert}^  of  choice  higher  than 
constraint,  and  wishing  that  every  man  should  be  truly  master  of 
what  he  possessed,  permitted  those  who  were  without  children 
to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  pleased.  He  did  not  approve 
of  all   kinds  of  legacies  indiscriminately ;  he  authorized  only  those 
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that  were  made  by  men  of  sound  mind,  unconstrained  by  violence 
and  uninfluenced  by  solicitations."  Nor  did  the  gennetai  inherit 
in  the  absence  of  a  will.  If  there  were  children,  the  sons  shared 
equally,  and  according  to  the  ancient,  custom  they  provided  a 
dowry  for  their  sisters.  If  there  were  no  sons,  the  daughter 
inherited ;  but  the  lack  of  sons  was  regarded  as  a  calamity 
because,  as  the  daughter  could  not  continue  the  domestic  wor- 
ship, the  ancestral  Manes  were  left  without  the  funeral  honors 
necessary  for  their  reijose.  The  illegitimate  son  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  (which  in  this  case  fell  to  the  nearest  of  kin) ;  he 
was  not  even  a  citizen ;  but  an  inquiry  as  to  his  paternity  was 
allowed  to  the  son  of  an  Athenian  mother.  The  father  could, 
moreover,  disinherit  his  son  if  the  family  council  consented  to  the 
act,  after  a  discussion  which  the  public  authority  sanctioned.-^ 

Many  Greek  cities  had  prohibited  celibacy ;  Plato  repeats  in 
his  Laivs  that  the  citizen  unmarried  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
should  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  drachmas,  and  should 
have  no  right  to  claim  from  the  young  the  marks  of  respect  and 
honor  due  to  seniority.^  We  know  not  whether  Solon  had  need 
of  like  severity.  In  his .  time  religion  was  still  obeyed ;  and  as 
religion  demanded  that  the  domestic  hearth  should  always  have 
its  offerings  and  the  dead  their  libations,  it  imposed  marriage. 
A  family  which  does  not  perpetuate  itself  implies  an  extinct 
hearth,  a  neglected  tomb,  and  ancestors  deprived  of  the  honors 
which  are  their  consolation  in  the  other  world. 

As  the  Athenian  maiden  lived  a  very  retired  life,  marriages 
were  contracted  chiefly  at  the  option  of  the  parents,  and  usually 

^  Caillemer,  Le  droit  de  succession  a  Athenes,  p.  25;  R.  Dareste,  Le  testament  d'^pictela 
(Nouv.  rev.  Jiist.  du  droit,  1882,  p.  250).  In  respect  to  the  child  born  after  his  parents  are 
divorced,  see  the  learned  study  of  Dareste  on  the  law  of  Gortyna,  which  treats  of  persons, 
property,  and  inheritances  in  Krete. 

2  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Laics,  ad  Jin.,  and  in  book  vi.  At  Rome  the  censors  also  laid 
a  fine  upon  celibates  (Val.  Max.,  ii.  9),  and  Cicero  is  justly  of  opinion  that  this  neglect  of  a 
civic  duty  ought  to  be  punished.     Censores,  he  says,  coplihes  esse  proliihento  {De  Leg.,  iii.  3). 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  fragment  of  a  marble  base  discovered  at 
Athens  near  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  (from  Schbne,  Griechische  Reliefs,  plates  v.,  vi.).  The 
base  is  circular,  and  decorated  with  four  masques  of  Silenos,  connected  by  garlands.  It  bore, 
no  doubt,  an  offering  to  Dionysos.  The  inscription,  thought  to  be  of  the  second  century  li.  c, 
is  thus  expressed :  "  Pistokrates  and  Apollodoros,  sons  of  Satyros,  of  the  demos  Auridai, 
having  been  the  leaders  of  the  Tro/xTr^  (or  religious  procession),  and  having  been  elected 
archons  of  the  yivos  of  the  Bakchiadai,  consecrated."  The  Athenian  gene  had  at  their  head 
an  archon  selected  from  among  the  gennetai. 
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in  the  month  Gamelion  (January-February),  —  a  time  when  Nature 
begins  to  awake  from  her  winter  sleep.^  This  solemnity  was 
always    accompanied    by    religious    ceremonies:    first,    sacrifices    in 


NUPTIAL   SCENE. 2 


honor  of  the  gods,  protectors  of  marriage ;  then,  the  bath  in 
sacred  water  which  young  girls  draw  for  the  purpose  from  the 
fountain  Kallirrhoe.^      After  the  final  repast   of   the  bride  in  her 


^  Accordinoj  to  the  law  of  Gortyua,  the  girl  may  be  married  "  at  twelve  years  and  upwards." 
'^  Taking  off  the  bride's  veil.  Group  in  terra-cotta,  discovered  at  Myrina,  in  the  excava- 
tions undertaken  by  the  French  School  of  Athens,  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  (Cf.  Bull,  de  Corr. 
hellen.,  vol.  x.  (1886)  p.  321.)  The  husband  is  turning  towards  his  young  companion,  who  is 
seated  beside  him  on  a  richly  ornamented  couch.  She  is  closely  wrapped  in  her  peplos,  and  a 
long  veil  which  the  youth  has  just  removed  from  her  face :  this  is  the  unveiling,  or  dvaKaXv^j/ls. 
This  very  beautiful  group  should  be  compared  with  the  famous  painting,  the  Aldobrandine 
Wedding,  in  the  History  of  Rome,  vol.  v.,  frontispiece  to  Section  II.  Both  these  works  of 
art  leave  the  same  impression  of  composure  and  serene  gravity. 

3  The  fountain  Kallirrhoe  is  represented  upon  a  vase,  of  which  we  reproduce  the  painting 
on  p.  557,  from  Gerhard,  Auserl.  Vasenb.,  vol.  iv.  pi.  307.  Six  young  girls  come  to  draw 
the  water  for  the  nuptial  bath;  each  holds  in  her  hand  a  branch.     The  fountain  is  designated 
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father's   house,    she   awaits,    dressed    in   gala     attire,  her   husband, 
who  takes  her  away  in  a   chariot,  followed  by  a  train  of  young 
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TOILET   OF    HELEN. 1 


girls  singing  the  epitlialamion.  Theokritos  gives  us  some  details 
of  this  in  the  wedding-song  of  Helen :  — 

"  When  the  fair-haired  Menelaos  married  her,  such  a  one  as  no  other  of 
Greek  women  that  treads  the  earth,  the  twelve  first  maidens  of  the  city, 
pride  of  the  Spartan  women,  formed  the  dance  before  the  newly-tapestried 
nuptial  chamber,  and  began  to  sing,  beating  time  to  one  melody  with  many- 
twinkling  feet,  and  the  house  re-echoed  with  the  marriage  hymn. 

by  the  inscription;  KAI\PE  {i^ic)  KPENE  (KaXXipporj  Kp^vrj),  and  the  girls  art-  named:  Si/xuXt? 
(twice  repeated,  it  appears),  'ETnjpdre,  Kvapf],  Evrjv^.  XopouUt]  (Simylis,  Eperate,  Kyane,  Eyene, 
Choronike). 

1  Vase-painting  (amphora  of  Ruvo)  from  R.  Rochette,  Monuments  inedits  d'antiquite 
figuree,  pi.  xix.  a,  and  Overbeck,  Bildwerke,  pi.  xii.  6.  Helen  is  seated  on  a  couch  covered 
with  brilliant  drapery.  Three  of  her  women  are  occupied  with  her  toilet:  one  fastens  a 
sandal  to  her  left  foot,  another  places  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  a  third,  at  the  left,  holds 
a  mirror  and  a  jewel-box.  Above  Helen  hovers  Eros,  a  long  scarf  in  his  hand ;  at  her  feet  is 
a  dove.  At  the  right  stands  Paris,  identified  by  his  Phrygian  mitre  and  his  brodequins ;  he 
stops,  seeming  to  hesitate,  in  the  background. 
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"  As  the  rising  morn  would  show  out  its  beauteous  face  against  the  night, 
or  as  bright  spring  when  winter  has  relaxed ;  so  also  the  golden  Helen  was 
wont  to  shine  out  amongst  us. 

"  For  we  are  playmates  all,  who  had  the  same  course  to  run,  like  men. 
"When  we  had  anointed  ourselves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  four  times 
sixty  damsels,  a  youthful  band  of  maidens,  of  whom  not  one  would  be  fault- 
less, if  haply  she  were  compared  with  Helen. 

"  As  a  tall  cypress  hath  shot  up,  an  ornament  to  a  fertile  field  or  garden, 
or  a  Thessalian  steed  to  a  chariot,  thus  also  the  rosy-complexioned  Helen  is 
an  ornament  to  Lacedsemon. 

"  Neither  does  any  maiden  weave  such  work  in  the  wool-basket,  nor  cut 
off  from  the  long  upright  beams  a  closer  warp  in  the  curiously-wrought  web, 
having  woven  it  with  the  shuttle.  No,  nor  is  any  so  skilled  to  strike  the 
cithern,  singing  of  Artemis  and  broad-chested  Athene,  as  Helen,  in  whose 
eyes  are  all  loves. 

"  0  beauteous,  O  graceful  maiden,  thou  indeed  art  a  matron  now ;  but  we 
in  the  morning  shall  go  to  the  flowery  fields,  oft  remembering  thee,  Helen ! 
For  thee  first,  having  plaited  a  chaplet  of  low- 
growing  lotos,  we  will  place  it  on  the  shady  plane- 
tree  ;  and  for  thee  first,  taking  moist  oil  from  a 
silver  flask,  we  will  drop  it  beneath  the  shady  plane- 
tree  ;  and  letters  shall  be  engraved  on  the  bark 
that  any  passer-by  may  read  aloud  in  Doric  :  '  Rev- 
erence me,  I  am  Helen's  tree.'  Hail,  then,  bride ! 
hail,  bridegroom,  happy  in  thy  father-in-law !  May 
Leto  indeed,  Leto,  the  nurse  of  youth,  grant  to  you 
the  blessing  of  children ;  and  Aphrodite,  the  god- 
dess Aphrodite,  that  ye  may  be  loved  alike,  one  by  the  other ;  and  Zeus, 
Zeus,  son  of  Kronos,  lasting  riches,  and  that  they  may  descend  from  nobly 
born  to  nobly  born  again ! 

"...  At  dawn  we  will  return,  when  the  earliest  songster,  having  reared 
his  crested  neck,  has  crowed  from  his  roost.  Hymen,  0  Hymenaios,  mayst 
thou  rejoice  over  these  nuptials  !  " 


HYMENAIOS.' 


Marriage  at  Athens  seems  to  have  had  more  true  dignity  than 
at  Sparta,  though  Solon  manifestly  regards  it  as  a  matter  in 
which  the  State  had  a  right  to  interfere.  Families  were  not 
large,  as  a  rule,  and  the  exposure   of  infants   was  not  infrequent;, 


1  Aphrodite  standing,  veiled,  a  modios  on  her  head  :  before  her,  a  vase  of  flowers ;  behind, 
a  seated  Eros.  On  each  side  of  the  goddess  a  cippus,  on  which  stands  a  Hymenaios,  bearing 
a  lighted  torch.  Legend  :  A*P0AEIC1EQN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  medallion  struck  at  Aphro- 
disias  in  Karia,  with  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  the  Pious.) 
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especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  who  could  not  continue  the  family 
name  and  the  domestic  worship.  We  have  seen  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  infant  that  appeared  feeble.  At  Thebes  parents  who 
were  too  poor  to  rear  their  children  were  required  to  commit  them 
to  the  public  authorities;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  regula- 
tion was  able  to  save  many  lives. ^ 

It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  belieVe  that  marriag;e  among; 
the  Greeks  was  merely  a  religious  or  civil  act,  devoid  of  affection, 
for  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  human  nature  at  that  time  was 
other  than  it  is  now.  It  is  true  tliat  then,  as  now,  lesfislation 
concerned  itself  with  rites,  not  feelings ;  but  Solon  defines  mar- 
riage in  terms  closely  resembling  those  which  we  employ :  '•  An 
intimate  relation  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  new  family  and  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  mutual 
affection."  Hence  his  regulations  as  to  dowries.  The  bride  must 
bring  to  her  husband  only  three  robes  and  some  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture.^  Careful  of  the  woman's  dignity,  Solon  restricts 
her  libert}^  for  the  sake  of  decorum :  he  regulated  the  journeyings, 
the  mourning,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Athenian  women ;  he  forbade 
them  to  leave  the  city  with  more  than  three  robes,  to  carry  provi- 
sions of  value  exceeding  an  obolos,  or  to  traverse  the  streets  by 
night  otherwise  than  in  a  chariot  preceded  by  a  torch-bearer.     He 

1  Aelian,  Vur.  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

2  This  regulation  was  good  for  ancient  times.  Upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  Athenian 
woman  brought  to  her  husband  a  marriage  portion  in  personal  and  real  estate.  Of  the  former, 
the  husband  became  OAvner,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  a  right  of  creditorship  in  his  wife 
which  the  laAv  protected ;  of  the  latter  he  merely  had  the  use  for  life,  the  property  remaining 
with  the  wife  and  her  heirs  {CuiWemer,  Eludes  sur  les  nntiquile's  juridiques  d'Athenes).  The 
wife,  then,  had  her  own  property ;  but  for  any  civil  act  in  relation  to  it  she  had  need  of  a 
guardian.  In  an  inscription  recently  found  at  Orchomenos,  this  guardian  {Kvpios)  is  the 
husband  of  a  woman  of  Thespia  who  has  lent  eighteen  thousand  drachmas  to  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menos (^Bidl.  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  iv.  15). 

Note.  —  Opposite  is  given  a  painting  from  an  Athenian  amphora,  from  the  Monwn.  dell' 
Inst,  archeol.,  vol.  x.  pi.  xxxiv.  "  A  young  girl,  closely  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  advances,  with 
bent  head  and  an  expression  of  grace  and  modesty  ;  a  crown  of  myrtle  is  represented  behind 
her.  She  is  preceded  by  a  young  girl  in  a  peplos  with  broad  border,  carying  an  amphora  of 
the  same  form  with  the  one  on  which  is  represented  this  scene.  Before  her  walks  a  ilute- 
player,  crowned  with  mjTtle,  playing  the  double  flute ;  a  winged  Eros  is  flying  to  meet  the 
bride.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  a  woman  (nympheutria  ?)  holds  a  torch  in  each  hand 
(85Sf?  vvfx(f)iKai).  Behind  the  bride  walks  another  woman  draped  in  a  Mmation  with  rich 
border,  and  holding  a  long  flambeau.  The  composition  ends  with  a  female  figure  with  the 
right  hand  lifted  (CoUignon,  Catalogue  des  vases  peints  du  Muse'e  de  la  Societe  archeol. 
d'Athenes,  p.  128,  No.  503).  The  two  figures  of  No.  2  are  painted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
amphora. 
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sanctioned  an  ancient  custom  of  the  family  (yeVos) :  if  a  young 
girl  was  left  an  orphan,  her  nearest  relative  on  the  paternal 
side  must  marry  her ;  or,  if  not,  furnish  her  with  a  dowry  in 
proportion  to  his  own  means,  and  find  her  a  husband.  But  he 
abolished  the  unnatural  law  which  authorized  the  citizen  to  sell 
his  son,  his  daughter,  or  his  sister  who  had  remained  his  ward, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  her  conduct  had  been  such  as 
to  justify  his  severity. 

In  Athens  the  family  preserves  all  its  seclusion  ;  it  is  respected, 
and  is  not  exposed  to  the  open  day,  as  at  Lacedaemon ;  neither  is 
it  absorbed,  as  it  was  later  in  Rome,  in  the  paterfaTnilias.  In 
Athens  the  authority  of  the  husband  and  that  of  the  father  are 
only  means  of  protection  and  defence.  Solon  even 
deprives  the  father  of  the  old  right  to  sell  or  kill 
his  child.  The  infant  grows  in  the  arms  of  its 
parents,  and  the  State  does  not  gaze  indiscreetly  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Hence  result, 
between  father  and  son,  special  relations  and  duties  in 
perfect  conformity  with  Nature.  At  Sparta  the  son  owes  scarcely 
more  respect  to  his  father  than  to  any  other  citizen  of  mature 
age ;  his  father  is  to  him  nothing  more  than  an 
old  man,  a  member  of  the  State.  At  Athens,  Solon 
quotes  unawares  the  language  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  Plato,  at  a  later  period,  repeats  it 
after  him :  '^'  Honor  the  gods,  and  respect  those  who 
have  given  thee  life."  ^  Solon  requires  the  son  to 
support  his  infirm  father,  and  before  appointing  the  citizen  to  a  high 
magistracy  the  law  inquires  if  he  has  faithfully  performed  all  filial 
duties,  honoring  his  parents  during  their  life  and  after  their  death.* 

Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  Athenian  parents  bring  up  their 
boy  as  they  please,  —  a  custom  disapproved  by  Aristotle,  because 
this  education,  left  to  the  parents,  might  be  feeble  and  capricious, 

^  Two  boys  wrestling  in  the  presence  of  their  jjaidagogos.  Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  1,857  of  the  Catalogue. 

2  Two  Loves  playing  at  huckle-bones.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Aphrodisias  in  Karia. 
Legend :  A<l>POAICIEQN.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  the  senate,  with  the  legend 
lEPA  BOYAH. 

^  Qfovs  Tifia,  yoveas  ai8ov.     Euripides  repeats  this  in  the  Suppliants,  362. 

^  Plutarch,  Solon,  22  ;  Demosthenes,  Against  Timokrates,  106. 
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and  would  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  State.  After  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  attended  the  gymnasium,  where  the  Hermes  Hegemoneus, 
"  the  leader,"  presided  over  their  exercises.  It  was  not  intended 
to  fill  the  minds  of  children  with  a  mass  of  information  without 
developing  the  intellect.  Their  education  was  divided  into  studies 
of  two  kinds,  —  gymnastics,  or  the  training  of  the  body ;  and  Mou- 
sike,  the  training  of  the  mind.     They  Avere*  made  to  live  with  the 

poets,  guardians  of  heroic  and  sacred  legends  and 
of  salutary  maxims,  —  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
lyricists,  whose  gaze  is  almost  always  uplifted ; 
with  the  philosophers,  who  had  gathered  up  all 
human  wisdom  :  and  their  instructors  sought  to 
inspire   them   with    that    spirit    of   order    which 


ATHENIAN 
TETRADRACHM.l 


underlies   all    Greek  literature,   and  that   love  of 


ATHLETES.^ 


harmony  in  all  things  which  music  gives.  But 
their  minds  were  not  overwhelmed  with  studies  too  prolonged  and 
diverse,  which  enfeeble  or  ruin  the  physical  constitution.  Thus, 
for  this  twofold  nature  a  twofold  training :  on  the  one 
hand,  "  the  gifts  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ; "  ^  on  the 
other,  exercises  favorable  to  the  development  of  strength, 
suppleness,  and  beauty,  —  such  was  the  system  followed 
to  make  men  and  citizens  and  soldiers. 

At  eighteen  the  youth  attained  civil  majority :  he  might  take 
possession  of  his  patrimony ;  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  the  ejihehoi ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  political  and  military 
novitiate.  Each  vear  the  Athenians  of  this  ag;e  assembled  before 
the  altar  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
exegetai,  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and 
the  sacred  rites,  took  an  oath  by  which  they  pledged  themselves 
never  to  disgrace  their  arms  or  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  and  hearths ;  to 
leave  their    country  not   in   a  worse,   but   in   a   better   state    than 


1  The  Hermes  of  the  gymnasium  holding  a  caduceus,  —  a  symbol  on  the  Athenian 
tetradrachm.  Beule  gives  him  the  name  of  Hegemoneus  or  Enodios  (Beule,  Monnaies 
d'Athenes,  p.   153). 

2  This  is  the  expression  used  by  Plato  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Laws. 

^  Two  athletes  of  the  gymnasium  are  about  to  strike,  perhaps  with  the  cestus ;  at  the  side 
of  each  is  the  vase  containing  oil,  with  which  the  Greek  athletes  rubbed  their  limbs.  (Coin  of 
uncertain  designation.     Percy  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins  pi.  iv.  p.  31.) 
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they  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  Attika;  and,  finally,  to 
respect  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

After  this  heroic  oath,  the  epheboi  came  under  the  charge  of  a 
magistrate  appointed  for  the  year,  —  the  kosmetes.  They  received 
further  instruction    in    philosophy,    music,    eloquence,   and    poetry. 


MX     \ 


A    KOSMETES. 1 


to  form  their  minds ;  they  attended  the  festivals,  where  patri- 
otism and  worship  were  blended;  they  were  present  at  public 
assemblies,  to  study  the  affairs  of  the  State ;  and,  lastly,  as  an 
apprenticeship  in  arms,  they  were  sent  into  the  country  to  keep 
watch  in  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  frontier.  How 
complete  this  education  of  body  and  mind!^  It  was  rendered  need- 
ful, because  merciless  war  forever  prowled  around  the  frontiers ;  and 
since  there  were  no  engines  of  war  for  defence,  it  was  needful  for 

1  Marble  bust  from  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  Mien.  (1877),  pi.  iv.  p.  233.  This  individual  is 
Sosistratos,  son  of  Sosistratos,  of  the  demos  of  Marathon;  he  held  office  about  the  year 
137   A.  D. 

2  Concerning  this  institution,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  Athens,  see  Alb.  Dumont,  Essai 
3ur  I'ephebie,  and  CoUignon,  De  Collegiis  epheborum  apud  Graecos  excepta  Attica. 
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the  hand-to-hand  conflicts  to  have  strong,  active,  enduring  men, 
whose  firm  minds  were  ready  for  whatever  sacrifices  the  country 
might  demand  of  them. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  young  man  attained  political  major- 
ity :  he  became  a  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  he  voted  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  might  even  speak  in  it.  As  we  have 
already  said,  these  orators  of  twenty  must  have  brought  life 
and  activity  into  the  public  assemblies,  but  also  turbulence  and 
disorder. 

This  twofold  majority  was  in  both  cases  premature ;  it  spoke 
to  the  young  man  too  early  of  his  rights,  and  not  long  enough  of 
his  duties.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  general  demo- 
ralization, in  which  the  best  laws  would  have  been  powerless,  that  we 
see  those  young  profligates  who  became  types  on  the  classic  stage. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  the  citizen  may  enter  the  senate. 

At  sixty  he  is  exempt  from  military  duty  and  at  liberty  to  rest. 

Adoption  conferred  the  same  rights  as  natural  relationship, 
and  for  reasons  drawn  from  the  worship  of  the  dead.  "  If  you 
annul  the  adoption  made  by  Menekles,"  an  orator  said  to  the 
Athenian  judges,  "  he  will  have  died  childless ;  no  one  will  offer 
libations  to  him,  and  he  will  enjoy  no  worship."  ^ 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Attika  has  a  soil  usually  sterile, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  It  enjoys,  however,  exceptionally 
heavy  dews ;  and  the  Athenians,  seeing  this  moisture  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  accustomed  to  render  thanks  for  it  to  Aurora.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  was  held  in  great  honor,  and  the  Greeks  maintained 
that  Triptolemos  ^  was  the  first  sower.  The  laws  of  Athens  punished 
with  death  him  who  killed  an  ox,^  and  the  prohibition  was  evaded 
only  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  Zeus,  the  Guardian  of 

^  Isaios,  Plea  for  the  Inheritance  of  Menehles,  \0  et  seq. ;  also  in  his  argument  Concerning^ 
the  Inheritance  of  Astyphilos,  7. 

2  This  legend  perpetuated  itself.  We  find  it  on  the  bas-relief  celebrated  as  the  "  Bas-relief 
of  Eleusis,"  discovered  in  1859  at  Eleusis  near  the  Propylaion.  (See  next  page.)  Demeter, 
at  the  left,  sceptre  in  hand,  gives  to  the  young  Triptolemos  the  grain  of  corn,  the  first  which 
was  ever  sown.  Kora,  standing  behind  the  boy,  holds  a  long  torch  in  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  places  a  wreath  on  his  head.  Few  sculptures  are  more  expressive,  or  better  convey 
the  profound  religious  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  artist.  This  work  is  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  Triptolemos,  instructed  by  the  two  goddesses,  goes  over  the  lands  on  a  winged 
car  to  teach  agriculture.     See  above,  p.  1 74,  and  note  1. 

2  Varro,  De  Re  rust.,  ii.  5  ;  Pausanias,  I.  xxiv.  4 ;  Aelian,  Hist,  var.,  viii.  3. 
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the  city.  "  They  put  barley  on  the  altar,"  says  Pausanias,^  "  and 
do  not  watch  it ;  and  the  ox  kept  and  fattened  for  sacrifice  comes 
up  and  eats  it.  Then  one  of  the  priests,  called  the  Ox-killer,  strikes 
the  ox  a  fatal  blow,  throws  down  his  axe,  and  runs  away.     Those 


AURORA    POURING    DEW    UPON    THE    EARTH.^ 


present  feign  not  to  have  seen  what  was  done.  They  pick  up  the 
axe  and  carry  it  before  the  judge ;  it  is  condemned  and  sentenced, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Even  after  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  cul- 
tivation  of  the  ground   and    the   superintendence  of   farming  were 

1  I.  xxiv.  4  ;  Aelian,  Hist,  var.,  viii.  3.  In  the  Erechtlieion,  no  living  sacrifice  was  offered 
(Pausanias,  I.  xxvi.  5  ;  VIII.  ii.  3).  It  was  said  at  Athens  that  Triptolemos  had  left  three 
commands,  —  to  honor  one's  parents;  to  offer  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  gods;  and  to 
take  the  life  of  no  animal.  This  last  direction  was  one  of  those  that  spring  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  Attika  has  very  little  forage;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  few  cattle, — 
lience,  and  from  the  simpUcity  as  to  food  which  the  climate  prescribes,  laws  protecting  ani- 
mals. The  modern  Greek  also  eats  but  little  meat,  and  the  numerous  fasts  of  his  Church  are 
observed  without  difficulty.     How  many  religious  commands   are   only   instinctive   laws   of 

hygiene? 

2  Vase-painting  from  Millingen,  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  pi.  vi.  Eos  (AGS),  or  the 
Dawn,  clad  in  a  long  chiton  sown  with  stars,  hovers  in  the  air,  holding  the  jars  whence  she 
pours  dew  upon  the  earth. 
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still    the    chief   occupation    of   rich   as   well   as   poor;    the   worthy 
Strepsias,    in   Aristophanes'   Clouds,    has   no    other. 

Solon  then  had  no  need  to  legislate  in  favor  of  agriculture. 
Desirous  of  encouraging  industry  and  traffic,  he  made  a  law  that 
every  citizen   should  learn    some    trade.      Jerusalem  had  a  law  to 

the  same   effect ;    and  it  is    a  singular  coincidence 

'^  /^nr^^^^\      ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   cities  which*  have   most  profoundly 

influenced  the  world  of  mind  are  those  also  which 
have  done  most  honor  to  the  labor  of  the  hands. 
According  to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  father  who 
had   not   caused    his    son   to   learn   a    trade    could 

BRONZE   COIN.l  .  pi.  ,       •         i    •  in  2 

not  require  oi  him  support  m  his  own  old  age ; 
and  the  Areiopagos,  whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  to  each  citizen 
the  means  of  subsistence,  punished  those  who  remained  idle. 
Sparta,  we  have  seen,  proscribed  labor,  while  Athens  made  it 
obligatory;  in  this  lies  all  the  difference  between  the  fame  and 
the    destiny   of   one    city   and    the    other. 

In  order  to  keep  commodities  of  prime  necessity  at  a  low  price, 
Solon  forbade  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products,  olive-oil 
alone  excepted.  This  was  an  encouragement  to  manual  labor. 
Another  law  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  reproach  a  citizen  with 
gains  that  he  had  made  in  commercial  transactions ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  law  forbade  the  trader  to  deal  falsely  in  his 
business.     This  was  an  attempt  to  establish  morality  in  trade. 

Athens  could  have  commercial  relations  by  land  only  north- 
wards,—  with  Boiotia  and  Megara.  On  all  the  other  sides  she 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Solon,  the  conqueror  of  Salamis,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  fine  maritime  position  of  Athens, 
although  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Pieraieus  had  not  been 
fully  appreciated  in  his  time.  He  maintained  the  division  of 
the  territory  of  Attika  into  forty-eight  naukraries  {vavKpapiai), 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  military  levies.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  naukrary  were  required  to  equip  a  galley:  this  was  the 
foundation    of    the    trierarchy,    and    of    the    maritime    power    of 

1  Bouzyges  driving  an  ox.  Legend  :  AOHNAIflN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens.) 
This  may  also  represent  Theseus  driving  the  bull  of  Marathon  to  the  Akropolis,  in  order  to 
sacrifice  him  to  Athene. 

2  Plutarch,  Solon,  22. 
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Athens.  At  Lacedaemon,  where  all  property  was  held  in  common, 
boys  were  exercised  in  theft,  to  develop  their  ingenuity ;  at  Athens 
there  was  a  penalty  of  death  against  the  youth  who  should  steal, 
in  the  gymnasium,  objects  valued  at  over  ten  drachmas. 


/ 


A    SMITHY.^ 


There  was  full  liberty  for  the  citizen  to  go  and  come.  He 
might,  if  he  desired,  remove  from  the  country  and  carry  away 
with  him  all  his  property,  "if,"  says  Plato's  Krito,  "we  or  the 
State  are  displeasing  to  him." 

A  commercial  and  industrial  people  have  no  scornful  pride 
towards  men  of  other  nations,  since  it  is  by  frequent  intercourse 
with    foreigners   that    they    secure    and    develop    their    prosperity. 

1  Vase-painting  from  the  Monum.  dell'  Imfit.  archeoL,  vol.  xi.  pi.  xxix.  2.  See  in  the 
Annali,  1881  (pp.  103  et  seq.),  Hugo  Bliimner's  commentary.  The  scene  represents  a  forge. 
At  the  left  is  the  furnace;  in  the  centre  the  anvil,  on  which  a  man  holds,  with  a  long  pair 
of  tongs,  a  piece  of  iron,  whereon  his  work-fellow  is  about  to  strike  with  a  heavy  hammer. 
Another  hammer  and  a  second  pair  of  tongs  are  on  the  ground.  At  the  left  are  hung  upon 
the  wall  the  clothes  of  the  smiths  and  various  tools.  At  the  right  are  seated,  one  on  a  smaller 
anvil,  and  one  on  a  bench,  two  persons  wrapped  in  mantles.  Probably  the  taller  is  the  master 
of  the  shop,  superintending  the  work ;  the  other  is  evidently  a  visitor.  We  know  that  the  idle 
Athenian  frequented  shops  and  workshops,  —  preferably  those  of  the  hair-dressers  and  perfum- 
ers, of  the  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths.  In  winter  especially,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  men  frequented  smithies,  the  poor  even  passing  the  night  there. 
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Far  from  closing  Attika  against  immigration,  Solon  decreed  that 
all  should  be  welcome  whom  Athenian  libert}^  might  attract. 
He  allowed  citizenship  to  those  only  who  were  exiled  for  life 
from  their  native  land,  judging  that  it  was  no  better  to  have 
two  countries  than  to  serve  two  masters ;  but  he 
imprisoned,  even  before  sentence  was  given,  those 
who,  without  right  to  it,  clai^iied  the  title  of  citizen, 
that  the  sovereign  power  might  not  be  vitiated  at  its 
source  by  a  mixture  of  impure  elements ;  and  it  was 

BRONZE    COIN.l  -i        i  i  •  i  i  i  i    • 

not  until  the  second  generation  that  the   archonship 
and  the  priesthood  were  open  to  the  family  of  the  new-comer. 

Aliens  resident  at  Athens  bore  the  name  of  metoikoi  (those 
residing  with).  Each  family  paid  an  annual  tax  of  twelve  drach- 
mas, or  of  six  if  the  head  of  the  family  was  a  widow.  On  failure 
to  pay  this  tax  not  only  did  the  family  forfeit  the  protection  of 
the  State,  but  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  This,  for  example,  was 
about  to  be  the  fate  of  the  philosopher  Xenokrates,  had  not  a 
rich  citizen  chanced  to  recognize  him  at  the  auction  and  paid 
his  debt.  Every  alien  was  obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his 
patron  (trostates),  through  whom  alone  he  could  transact  legal 
business,  whether  public  or  private,  and  who  was  answerable  to  the 
State  for  his  client's  conduct.  These  obligations  being  fulfilled, 
the  metoikos  could  carry  on  any  business  or  profession,  and  was 
protected  by  the  law.  He  could  not,  however,  acquire  landed 
property,  and  the  custom  grew  up  later  of  imposing  upon  aliens 
at  the  festivals  certain  humiliating  obligations,  —  the  carrying  of 
some  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  while 
their  daughters  carried  parasols  over  the  heads  of  the  Athenian 
maidens.  It  was  the  desire  of  Xenophon  to  abolish  these  irri- 
tating distinctions ;  and  many  of  the  inetoikoi  were  in  fact  raised 
to  the  rank  of  citizens  after  the  conclusion  of  long  wars,  while 
the  general  condition  of  aliens  on  Athenian  soil  was  in  some 
degree  ameliorated.  This  they  had  indeed  deserved,  for  they  had 
shared  in  the  perils  of  the  common  country,  serving  in  the  fleet 
as  rowers  or  soldiers,  and  even  in  the  armies  as  hoplites,  —  that 
is  to  say,  among  the  national  troops. 

^  Hermes,  who  presidos  over  traffic,  is  standing,  facing  left,  holding  a  purse  and  the 
caduceus  ;  legend  :  A0HNAIQN.     (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens.) 
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The  same  liberal  spirit  prevailed  in  regard  to  slaves,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Solon  decreed  that  a  slave,  maltreated  by  his  y 
master,  might  demand  to  be  sold  and  pass  into  milder  hands. 
The  law  assured  to  them  a  protector,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
decision  they  found  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  ^  an  inviolable  asy- 
lum. Any  other  person  than  his  master  striking  or  maltreating 
a  slave  was  liable  to  punishment ;  but  the  reason  for  this  law 
assigned  by  Xenophon  has  a  Spartan  acerbity :  "If  custom  author- 
ized a  free  man  to  strike  any  slave,  alien,  or  freedman,  any.  citizen 
might  be  the  victim  of  a  mistake  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  dress  or 
bearing  to  distinguish  absolutely  the  slave  or  foreigner."  Demos- 
thenes, however,  esteems  it  a  glorious  law  of  humanity.  "  And 
what  would  Barbarians  say,"  he  exclaims,  "if  they  knew  that  your 
law  protects  even  the  slave  brought  from  nations  that  have  giv^i 
you  just  cause  for  an  hereditary  hatred,  and  that  often  men  vio- 
lating this  law  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  death!"  "The  law 
very  justly,"  says  Montesquieu,  "is  unwilling  to  add  the  loss  of 
personal  security  to  that  of  liberty."  Slaves,  like  aliens,  might 
enter  for  purposes  of  devotion  temples  whence  the  law  expelled 
the  adulteress,^  and  they  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  fleet  as 
rowers  or  as  marines.  Those  slaves  'who  fought  at  the  battle  of 
the  Arginousai  were  emancipated. 

The  Athenian  constitution  then  made  conditions  in  favor  of  the 
slave.  Athens  was  rewarded  for  this  clemency.  Never,  even  in 
the  time  of  her  greatest  peril,  did  she  behold  the  outbreak  of  one 
of  those  servile  wars  which  so  often  demanded  from  Sparta  and 
Rome  a  terrible  reckoning  for   their   cruelty.^      There  were  public 

1  The  identification  of  the  temple  which  is  still  standing  south  of  the  Areiopagos  as  the 
Theseion  (see  engraving  on  p.  573)  has  given  rise  to  long  discussions.  Some  scholars  maintain 
that  it  is  a  temple  of  Ares  ;  others  of  Herakles  (in  which  case  it  would  be  the  Herakleion  of 
the  demos  of  Melitos);  others  suggest  Herakles  and  Theseus;  and  others  still,  Hephaistos 
and  Athene. 

2  Demosthenes,  Against  Neaira,  §  115.  If  such  an  offender  should  enter  a  temple,  it 
was  lawful  to  drive  her  out  with  violence  short  of  fatal  injury.  This  oration,  however,  is 
considered  spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

3  The  revolt  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  mines  of  Laureion  is  an  isolated  fact,  local,  and 
later  by  many  centuries.  Even  at  Athens,  however,  it  was  forbidden  both  to  the  metoikoi  and 
to  the  slaves  to  learn  music  and  to  practise  in  the  gymnasia,  these  pursuits  being  regarded  as 
suitable  for  free  men  only.  The  enfranchised  slave  passed  into  the  class  of  the  metoikoi,  but 
could  not  become  a  citizen  (Dion  Chrysost.,  Orat.  xv.).  The  freedman  proved  by  his  patron 
guilty  of  ingratitude  could  be  returned  to  his  former  condition.  "  Be  a  slave,"  the  law  said 
to  him,  "  since  thou  knowest  not  how  to  be  free  "  (Val.  Max.,  ii.  G). 
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slaves  at  Athens,  a  corps  of  bowmen,  called  Skythai  (Scythians^ 
from  the  native  country  of  the  majority),  who  did  police  duty, 
guarded  the  prison,  and  executed  the  death-penalty.  Their  num- 
ber was  at  first  three  hundred,  later  raised  to  six,  and  finally  to 
twelve  hundred ;  and  some  of  them  even  were  emjDloyed  in  the 
army,  —  the  Idjp'potoxotai,  or  mounted  arcliers. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  Athenians  by  no  means 
escaped  all  the  miseries  of  servitude.  The  Greeks  having  none  of 
that  machinery  which  accomplishes 
the  hardest  part  of  modern  work,  the 
slave  had  this  to  do ;  and,  as  every- 
where, he  was  subject  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  master,  whatever  they 
might  be.  In  suits  the  free  citizens, 
who  could  not  themselves  be  put  to 
the  torture,  reciprocally  gave  up  their  slaves  to  it  under  pretext  of 
aiding  justice.  "  Take  my  slave  and  put  him  to  the  torture,"  says 
a  character  of  Aristophanes ;  ^  and  the  torture-chamber  was  amply 
provided  with  all  that  could  make  the  flesh  cry  out.  If  the 
victim  died,  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  he 
who  lost  the  suit,  paid  his  opponent  an  indemnity  if  the  latter' s 
slave  had  perished.  The  story  is  told  —  and  this  would  be  more 
shocking  still,  were  it  true  —  that  Parrhasios,  to  reproduce  in  a 
picture  the  sufferings  of  the  enchained  Prometheus,  put  to  the 
torture  an   old  Olynthian  captive  whom  he  had  bought.* 

Not  all  the  female  slaves  were  retained  in  the  household  to 
spin  and  perform  domestic  duties.  Their  masters  were  at  liberty 
to  place  them  in  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  much  profit  was  thus 
derived.  Slavery  was  indeed  the  plague-spot  of  the  whole  ancient 
world,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  in  Athens  a  character 
of  mildness  elsewhere  unknown ;  and  we  can  expect  of  the  Athenians 
nothino;  more  than  this. 

^  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Kydoneia  in  Krete,  representing  an  archer  stringing  liis 
bow;  legend,  KYAQN.     On  the  obverse,  a  woman's  head,  left  profile. 

2  A  Kretan  archer.  An  archer  with  his  bow,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  hunting  in  a  pine 
forest.  Reverse  of  an  archaic  silver  coin  of  Eleutherna  in  Krete.  On  the  obverse,  Artemis 
the  huntress,  with  the  legend :  EVENOEP. 

8  The  Frogs,  616. 

*  Seneca,  Controv.,  v.  34.  This  is  manifestly  a  rhetorician's  invention ;  for  the  law 
never  permitted  an  act  of  cruelty  like  this. 
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To  make  his  legislation  more  secure,  Solon  established  a  solidar- 
ity among  the  citizens.  They  mutually  owed  each  other  protec- 
tion ;  a  man  who  witnessed  a  wrong  done  to  another  was  obliged 
to  give  information  at  once  to  the  authorities ;  in  the  case  of  a 
murder,  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man,  his  gennetai,  must  demand 
of  the  tribunals  the  punishment  of  the  murderer.  Lastly,  to  destroy 
the  political  indifference  which  in  a  republic  is  a  mortal  evil,  he 
made  this  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself :  "  In  a  civil  war  every 
citizen  must  take  arms,"  —  a  law  good  in  a  little  State  and  with 
a  very  enlightened  people,  because  it  secures  the  triumph  of  the 
true  majority  and  puts  the  speediest  possible  termination  to  the 
war ;  good  also  everywhere,  in  critical  moments,  when  questions 
are  clearly  put  for  Yes  or  No ;  bad,  however,  in  a  great  State, 
whose  regular  existence  must  be  a  series  of  concessions  gained  by 
persuasion,  and  where  the  good  citizen's  place  is  midway  between 
the  passions  of  the  extremists.  Let  it  be  granted  even  that  one 
party  manifestly  has  the  truth,  still  a  great  political  body  cannot 
advance  at  one  bound  to  this  new  truth  without  frightful  damage, 
which  would  be  avoided  by  a  moderate  transition.  Montesquieu 
approves  Solon's  measure  in  causing  the  few  wise  and  tranquil 
men  in  a  community  to  take  their  place  among  the  seditious ; 
'*•  thus,"  he  says,  "  fermentation  in  one  liquid  may  be  arrested  by 
a  single  drop  of  another  liquid."  ^  We  may  add,  furthermore,  that 
in  the  ancient  republics,  the  magistrates  having  no  armed  force 
for  their  protection  against  the  sudden  attempt  of  an  ambitious 
person,  the  friends  of  law  and  order  needed  to  be  always  ready 
to  rush  to  their  defence. 

This  sincere  friend  of  liberty  protected  it  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. He  is  the  author  of  a  famous  law  authorizing  citizens 
having  the  same  interests  to  unite  in  corporations,^  and  this  law 
passed  over  into  the  Roman  code. 

Solon  did  not  feel  that  he  had  done  an  eternal  work ;  he  desired 
to  have  his  laws  yield  to  the  influence  of  time,  instead  of  resist- 
ing it  to  their  own  destruction.     He  established  the  right  of   the 

^  Esprit  lies  lots,  XXI.  iii.  If  Montesquieu  were  living  now,  he  would  be  of  this  opinion 
stiU  more  strongly. 

'^  Gaius,  in  the  Difj.,  XLVTT.  xxi.  4,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  law  De  CoUer/iis  et  corpo- 
rlbus  is  only  a  translation  of  the  law  of  Solon  :  'Eai/  Se  S^/xoy,  ij  (ppdropes,  rj  Upmu  opylatv,  ly 
vavrai,  t]  crvaaiTOi,  rj  6p,OTa(}ioi,  r]  diacrarai,  77  eVt  Xeiav  oXxpnevoi,,  fj  e'ls  ffXTj-opiav. 

VOL.   I.  —  .'37 
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general  assembly  to  decide,  at  its  first  meeting  every  new  year, 
whether  there  was  occasion  to  create  a  legislative  committee,  the 
7iomothetai,  to  introduce  a  new  law  or  modify  one  existing. 
These  changes  were  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
The  proposition  was  publicly  posted,  that  all  the  city  might  know 


BUST   BEARING   THE   NAME    OF    SOLON.^ 

it.  Five  advocates  {avpSLKoi)  were  appointed  by  the  people  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and  make  a  defence  of  the 
law  which  it  was  proposed  to  abrogate,  and  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, selected  by  lot  from  among  the  heliasts,  prepared  the  revision  to 
be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  deliberation,  and  then  to  the  general 
assembly  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Thus  order  and  clearness  were 
maintained  in  the  whole  body  of  laws.  If  a  new  ordinance  was 
incompatible  with  the  old  laws,  the  nomotlietai  officially  called  for  a 
second  examination.     On  these  conditions  a  constitution  is  lasting, 


^  Bust  of  Pentelikan  marble  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Florence ;  from  Visconti, 
Iconografia  Greca,  vol.  i.  pi.  ix.,  a.  The  head,  does  not  belong  to  the  Hermes  on  which  is 
engraved  the  inscription  :  SoXooi'  6  vofjLodeTijs,  Solon  the  Lawmaker.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  poet  Sophokles.  Cf.  H.  DUtschke,  Antike  Bildwerke  in  Oberitalien,  vol.  iii.  p.  179, 
No.  363. 
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like  everything  in  the  world  that  wisely  and  prudently  submits 
itself  to  transformation ;  for  true  life  is  movement,  action,  the 
search  for  the  good,  for  the  best,  even.  There  is  no  absolute 
repose,   except  in   death. 

When  Solon  had  completed  his  laws,  they  were  engraved  on 
wooden  rollers  and  set  up  in  the  Akropolis,  that  they  might  be 
always  in  sight.  But  the  lawgiver  now  found  himself  assailed 
with  so  many  complaints  and  suggestions  concerning  the  new  code 
that  he  asked  permission  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  go  away  out  of 
the  country,  which  he  did,  after  obtaining  an  oath  from  the  sena- 
tors and  archons  to  preserve  his  institutions  intact  for  ten  years. 
During  this  absence  he  visited  Egypt,  where  the  priests  told  him 
of  Atlantis,  that  great  island  which  the  ocean  had  ingulfed ; 
he  visited  Cyprus,  and  assisted  the  king  of  the  country  in  found- 
ing a  new  city,  Soloi,  called  from  his  name ;  he  also  went  as  far 
as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  Here, 
according  to  a  tradition  which  Herodotos  relates,  he  met  and  con- 
versed with  Croesus.     The  old  narrator  says  :  — 

"  On  his  arrival  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Croesus,  and  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  attendants  conducted  him 
through  the  treasury  and  showed  him  all  its  grand  and  costly  contents ; 
and  when  he  had  seen  and  examined  everything  sufficiently,  Croesus  said 
to  him :  '  My  Athenian  guest,  your  great  fame  has  reached  even  to  us,  as 
well  of  your  wisdom  as  of  your  travels,  how  that  as  a  philosopher  you  have 
visited  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  observation ;  I  am  therefore  desir- 
ous of  asking  you  who  is  the  happiest  man  that  you  have  seen  ? '  He  asked 
this  question  because  he  thought  himself  the  most  happy  of  men.  But  Solon, 
speaking  the  truth  freely,  without  any  flattery,  answered :  '  Tellis,  the 
Athenian.'  Croesus,  surprised  at  his  answer,  eagerly  asked  him  :  '  On  what 
account  do  you  deem  Tellis  the  happiest  ? '  Solon  replied :  '  Tellis,  in  the 
first  place,  lived  in  a  well-governed  State,  he  had  virtuous  sons,  he  saw  chil- 
dren born  to  them  all,  and  all  surviving.  In  the  next  place,  when  he  had 
lived  as  happily  as  the  condition  of  human  affairs  will  permit,  he  ended  his 
life  in  a  most  glorious  manner;  for,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  in  a  battle  with  their  neighbors  of  Eleusis,  he  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  and  died  nobly.  The  Athenians  buried  him  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  place  where  he  fell,  and  honored  him  greatly.  .  .  . '  Expecting  at 
least  to  obtain  the  second  place,  Croesus  then  inquired  whom,  after  Tellis, 
Solon  considered  the  happiest  of  men.  '  Kleobis  and  Biton,'  said  the  Athe- 
nian, '  for  they  possessed  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  had  withal  such  strengtli 
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of  body  that  they  were  both  victorious  in  the  public  games,  and  moreover 
the  following  story  is  related  of  them :  The  Argives  were  celebrating  a  festi- 
val of  Here,  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  mother  should  be  drawn  to  the 
temple  in  a  chariot.  But  the  oxen  did  not  come  from  the  field  in  time, 
therefore  the  young  men,  being  in  haste,  put  themselves  beneath  the  yoke 

and  drew  the  car  in  which  their  mother  sat ;  and  hav- 
ing conveyed  it  forty-five  stadia  [about  five  miles]  they 
reached  the  temple.  After  they  had  done  this  in  sight 
of  the  assembled  people,  a  jnost  happy  termination  was 
put  to  their  lives,  clearly  showing  that  it  is  better  for  a 
man  to  die  than  to  live.  For  the  men  of  Argos,  who 
were  assembled,  commended  the  strength  of  the  youths, 
and  the  women  felicitated  her  as  the  mother  of  such 
sons ;  and  the  mother  herself,  transported  with  joy  both  on  account  of  the 
action  and  of  its  renown,  stood  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
and  prayed  that  Here  would  grant  to  Kleobis  and  Biton,  her  sons 
who  had  honored  her  so  highly,  the  greatest  blessing  man  could 
receive.  After  this  prayer,  when  they  had  sacrificed  and  partaken 
of  the  feast,  the  youths  fell  asleep  in  the  temple  itself,  and  never 
awoke  more,  but  met  with  such  a  termination  of  life.  Upon  this  the  Argives, 
in  commemoration  of  their  piety,  caused  their  statues  to  be  made,  and 
dedicated  at  Delphi.'  " 


KLEOBIS  AA'D  BITON. 


KLEOBIS   AND 
BII0N.2 


Upon  this,  Croesus  was  mucli  displeased  ;  but  still  further  pur- 
suing his  inquiries,  at  last  obtained  from  the  philosopher  the  state- 
ment, that  in  his  opinion  no  one  while  still  living  could  be 
called  happy,  since  man  is  altogether  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the 
gods  often,  after  showing  a  glimpse  of  happiness  to  a  man,  end 
by  utterly  overthrowing  him.  "When  he  spoke  thus  to  Croesus," 
Herodotos  relates,  "  Croesus  did  not  confer  any  favor  on  him,  and 
holding  him  in  no  esteem,  dismissed  him,  considering  him  a  very 
ignorant  man  because  he  overlooked  present  prosperity  and  con- 
sidered only  what  might  be  the  end."  As  for  the  two  young 
Argives,  the  medical  science  of  our  time  can  very  easily  explain 
their  death ;  but  to  the  contemporaries  of  Solon  it  seemed,  like 
all  other  things  which  surprised  them,  a  special  intervention  of 
the  gods. 

^  Kleobis  and  Biton  harnessed  to  the  car  on  which  their  mother  is  seated.  Legend, 
APFEmN.      (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Argos.)     Archdol.  Zeitung,  1869,  pi.  23,  No.  13. 

-  Kleobis  and  Biton  harnessed  to  the  car  on  which  their  mother  is  seated.  (Glass  from 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Archaol.  Zeitung,  1869,  pi.  23,  No.  9  hh.) 
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Unfortunately  these  stories  must  be  regarded  as  fictitious :  in- 
exorable chronology  proves  them  false/  no  less  than  does  historic 
probability ;  but  they  were  delightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks.  To  the  Hellenic  mind  Croesus  and  Solon  represent  the 
two  opposite  civilizations  of  Asia  and  of  Hellas :  the  one  bowed 
down  before  its  kings  and  their  wealth ;  the  other  reserving  all 
its  love  and  homage  for  devotion  to  the  gods  and  the  country. 
While  the  story  itself  is  false,  it  depicts  with  the  utmost  truth 
the  ideal  which  the  Greeks  proposed  to  themselves,  and  in  many 
cases  attained.  With  their  clear  and  active  intellect  they  put  it  in 
the  form  of  an  anecdote,  rather  than  of  a  theory  which  might  be 
controverted,  and  Solon  was  appropriately  its  hero.  Very  often 
along  with  actual  history  we  find  an  ideal  history,  which  in 
certain  regards  is  no  less  true   than  the  other. 

The  name  of  Solon  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  Action 
ai^^^ought,  poetry  and  politics,  all  were  united  in  him,  and  in  all 
he  displayed  his  gentle  wisdom  and  his  lovable  virtue.  We  have 
but  a  few  lines  of  his  poetry  left  to  us;  of  these  we  will  quote 
his  Invocation  to  the  Muses.  Seeking,  as  we  do,  to  give  the  history 
of  Greek  ideas  and  sentiments  quite  as  much  as  of  Greek  revo- 
lutions, this  little  poem  has  great  value,  opening  to  us  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  exercised  vast  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
whom  posterity  still  honors. 

"  Brilliant  daugliters  of  Mnemosyne  and  Zeus,  Pierian  Muses,  listen !  May 
I  obtain  from  the  immortal  gods  felicity,  and  from  men  a  good  renown ; 
may  I  be  gentle  to  my  friends,  formidable  to  my  foes :  in  the  former  may 
I  inspire  respect,  and  in  the  latter,  fear,  I  desire  wealth,  but  acquired  hon- 
estly ;  for  chastisement  follows  close  upon  fraud,  and  the  wealth  it  heaps  up 
is  not  lasting :  the  eternal  Ruler  destroys  it.  The  wind  of  the  spring-time 
raises  the  tumultuous  waves  from  the  depths  of  the  sterile  sea,  and  devas- 
tates the  laughing  harvests  of  the  fruitful  earth,  and  then,  in  a  moment, 
sweeps  the  clouds  from  the  sky  and  renders  it  serene.  Thus  sudden  is  the 
vengeance  of  Zeus.  His  anger  does  not  break  forth  every  moment  like  that 
of  man ;  but  crime  is  never  forgotten  by  him.  Sooner  or  later,  for  each  man 
the  moment  of  expiation  arrives.  If  the  justice  of  the  gods  docs  not  fall  upon 
the  offender  himself,  his  children  or  his  posterity  shall  suffer  for  him,"  '■^ 

*  Croesus  did  not  become  king  until  560 ;  at  that  date,  Solon  was  in  Athens  where  he  died 
the  following  year;  but  the  defenders  of  the  tradition  maintain  that  Solon  might  have  seen 
the  Lydian  prince  when  he  was  governor  of  Adramyttion  under  his  father  Alyattes. 

2  Lines  1-32,     The  poem  is  much  longer,  but  is  merely  a  development  of  the  same  ideas. 
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We  cannot  call  it  a  Christian  prayer,  but  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  an  upright  man  with  a  salutary  belief  in  the  inevitable 
expiation  of  every  offence.^ 

Let  us  also  recall  this  sentence,  which  each  of  us  should  make 
his  own :  '■^  I  am  constantly  learning  as  I  grow  old."  ^  He  adds, 
however,  with  less  wisdom,  except  at  the  close :  "  What  I  still  love 
are  the  gifts  of  Cyprian  Aphrodite,  Dionysos,  and  the  Muses." 

1  See  above,  pp.  35C-362;   and  Hislory  of  Rome,  viii.  335. 
^  VrfpacTKCx)  8'  aei  ttoWo.  diBaaKOfievos-  —  Plutarch,  Solon,  43. 

3  Bronze  statuette  found  at  Olympia.  From  Die  Ausgrabungen  zu  Olympia,  vol.  iii. 
pi.  xxiv.     Cf.  statue  of  Astarte,  p.  32G. 
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